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College Calendar 
1962-1963 


FALL SEMESTER OPENS ........ Monday, September 17, 1962 

REGISTRATION Sees pts «hv. sta-aewiiae Monday, September 17, 1962 at 9:00 A. M. 

GTASSES .EGING «oc thcia 6 tee os ones Thursday, September 20, 1962 at 8: 00 A. M. 

COLLEGE CONVOCATION ......... Thursday, September 20, 1962 at 11: 00 A. M. 

MATRICULATION SERVICE ....... Sunday, September 23, 1962 

THANKSGIVING RECESS ......... Wednesday, November 21, 1962 at 12: 00 Noon 
to Monday, November 26, 1962 at 8: 00 A. M. 

CHRISTMAS: RRGESS oi. 0 as a desee SS Wednesday, December 19, 1962 at 12: 00 Noon 
to Thursday, January 3, 1963 at 8:00 A.M. 

GEASEEG ACEOSE# ciye taste ilies cir wats Saturday, January 12, 1963 at 12: 00 Noon 

EXAMINATIONS BEGIN ......... Monday, January 14, 1963 at 8:00 A. M. 

EXAMINATIONS CLOSE .......... Friday, January 25, 1963 at 5:00 P.M. 

FALL SEMESTER ENDS ........... Saturday, January 26, 1963 

SPRING SEMESTER OPENS ........ Monday, January 28, 1963 at 8:00 A. M. 

SPRING “RECESS (A°Ws 5s oS Friday, March 22, 1963 at 12: 00 Noon to Mon- 
day, April 1, 1963 at 8:00 A.M. 

FOUNDERS AAW hata agate ee se Thursday, April 25, 1963 

CEASSHSACLOGES: caine s ek meets aun Saturday, May 18, 1963 at 12: 00 Noon 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS BEGIN ....Monday, May 20, 1963 at 8:00 A. M. 


EXAMINATIONS CLOSE .......... Wednesday, May 29, 1963 at 5: 00 P. M. 
COMMENCEMENT <<. .ss0«saewss Sunday, June 2, 1963 
FALL SEMESTER OPENS ......... Monday, September 16, 1963 
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Accreditation and Memberships 


Dickinson, a college of arts and sciences, is accorded the highest recog- 
nition granted by accrediting agencies. Its curriculum and physical plant 
are accredited by 


THE MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


THE UNIVERSITY SENATE OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 
THE PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


The College is a member of leading educational organizations including 
THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 

THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 

THE PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS BOARD 

THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON ACCREDITING 

THE FOUNDATION FOR INDEPENDENT COLLEGES OF PENNSYLVANIA 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
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Board of Trustees, 
Faculty, and Administration 


Board of Trustees 


OFFICERS 
Born. Lam Spat AM, LED DC ene ee otek ce i hie President 
Eeanie Eo MASL AND, JR BEL DG LL. Die safes eda aan Vice-President 
F, LAMont HENNINGER, A.M., B.D., Th.D., S.T.D. ......... Secretary 
GEORGE SHUMAN, Jr: PRB), ELD. endiriw teen ee wiwatyes Treasurer 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


Howarp L. RuBENDALL, A.B., D.D., B.D., L.H.D. . . Ex Officio 


GEORGE SHUMAN, JR., Ph.B., LL.D. .............- Ex O fficio 
First Elected Term Expires 1962 

LOGO: WWTLAM A.’ BARB yale ccd Sea tecgnoes anes grate Wyse ad ad a oes York 

1954 WHITFIELD J. BELL, Jr., A.B., A.M., Ph.D., Litt.D. ...... 
(ALUMNI TRUSTEE) ...-- eect ee ee ener eeees Philadelphia 
1961 SHERWOOD M. BONNEY, A.B., LL.B. ........ Scarsdale, N. Y. 
1959 C. WENDELL Hotes, A.B., A.M. .........-. Upper Darby 
1958 WitiaM S. JENKINS, PH.B., LL.B. ........... Frostburg, Md. 
1954 W. Gipps MCKENNEY, Ph.B., LL.B. ......... Baltimore, Md. 
1944 Roy W. Mouter, M.D., Sc.D. .........-. ee ee Philadelphia 
1917 Roperr F. Ric, Ph.B., LL.D. ...........-05.5... Woolrich 
1908 Boyp Leg Spaur, A.M., LL.D., D.C.L. .........Philadelphia 
1948 SAMUEL W. Wirwer, Ph.B., LL.D. ........... Riverside, Ill. 
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Term Expires 1963 


OLA Ee DADS ia tassata ics eta aA in (0; 0aen Wee Bethlehem 

NIRS Tie Ne POE IG AG ake Foss case reset ve pian eM eck baht es Carlisle 

Roscoe O. BONISTEEL, LL.B., D.Sc., LL.D. .. Ann Arbor, Mich. 

jaeiesL BUCKLEY, D Bigs. 2253).9.5 eer Philadelphia 

J-MICTON DAVIDSON, AVB.,. BGM. no tine ete aes Wayne 
(ALUMNI TRUSTEE) 

LLoyp WELLINGTON JOHNSON, Ph.B., Sc.D. . .Caldwell, N. J. 


ANTREW 14; (PHELPS, DGS? Sts 225s Bes pe Mt. Lebanon 
EDWARD C, RAFFENSPERGER, Sc.B., M.D. ......... Harrisburg 
ALEXANDER IS.-OMITH; A.B, DODD oe 6 vitie os la wee Norristown 
} REETARD, PAW Es, VE pi iene sa, sek Crisfield, Md. 
GOL FUINT Bh Dae s a Gem lca anodes alae Saha te ie Carlisle 
ROBERT EB. WOODSIDE, ABs, LUD. soo. eee Millersburg 
Term Expires 1964 
GC. SGCOTI-ALTHOUSE, SGIDL tise so ctw a ee oe eee Reading 
WINBIRID COC COOK, AASB 6376 a0 haat apes ack Norristown 

(ALUMNI TRUSTEE) 

FrED| P, Corsom;D49., LL: J.D: ck. Philadelphia 
WILLIAM LE BSHELMAN. (POUS. ca «ac s's sta vine o Secs Mohnton 
MARY SHARP POUCHICG 65 Sel. 0o scisinin whe oes an Chicago, IIl. 
LEWIS AGAV NERS IVES IVES Tha hee se eee 3 3s Rosemont, Minn. 
F,. LAMONT HENNINGER, A.M., B.D., Th.D., S.T.D. .... 

Sr ee ey Pe Te ek ey ce aes rt en Harrisburg 
SIDNEY DD: -BUINE, Aci iss. PhD sais hae wed Reading 
FIARRS WV eRe has Borate ae nee ale oa ode os eek re eae Che Reading 
PIENRY LOGAN. Mie By, soe a acc'cc ds ates ae Brooklyn, N. Y. 
David: Mi. WALEAGE, AIM eT dB. sos oS. ek Harrisburg 
LESTER A. WELLIVER, A.B., M.A., D.D., LL.D. ......... 

TAG sa Ths a AREA Rk aa es Aa as BOR ORS Le os Williamsport 


* Deceased December 24, 1961. 
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Term Expires 1965 
B52 CARE CG, GHAMBERS GG. fc Rurdtield irae s bad Sata daw an Media 
Pe 7 TOR OEAST ER iG Sioa aes 8 ORE OS Ba Ee Philadelphia 
EOS ac OU MINER IVES ORAY ER % 5.5 oi dale atcwletcvide ale Subba Baltimore, Md. 
1957 HELEN DOUGLASS GALLAGHER, A.B. ....... Short Hills, N. J. 
(ALUMNI TRUSTEE) 
1949. PAULL. TIUTCHISON, (AM. , LUBe ax sv aarchewes ss Camp Hill 
1958* EDWARD G) LATCH TAB, BD), AisMi, DiDie 1 csc sss oe 
site Chie tea De ce Re 1 Bali Ce Lb ues Washington, D. C. 
L961 ,GRBERT MALCOLM, A.M., LE.B., LLIDi i .ai5 so sa5 5a Carlisle 
1946 DRANK. EH hASLAND, JR. MELD., LL.D. cacgtiestes 3 +s Carlisle 
1961 W. VERNON MIDDLETON, M.A., Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. .... 
POs Wak NTO n 9 a Shale cach ac & bates Aaa a weds oats Pittsburgh 
EDS JOMM Ex Pecans, PUES: jo. ctoit cists. s5a-ioatn eerie Gardners 
[S30 S. WALTER: SEAWERER, PHB: tive sases cesar ame a Fo se 8 5 York 
1948 -Ropert A. WAImNER, A.B., LL.B. )........2- Baltimore, Md. 
EMERITI 
152 SC MAREES GC. DOU Byrd ican aaa eb ae ones Baltimore, Md. 
ISS)". HIBRBERT MM GowEp, LL.B, DBA oc icv e0 sss Philadelphia 
1925... DEAN HOPE MANG ALB. ice cea on oeeeak St. Petersburg, Fla. 
1945; KARL Eo RICHARGS) BERD,” > aa%atee face oy pepsi met Harrisburg 
STANDING COMMITTEES 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Boyd Lee Spahr, Chairman 
*Merle W. Allen Paul L. Hutchison Andrew H. Phelps 
C. Scott Althouse Sidney D. Kline Robert F. Rich 
Roscoe O. Bonisteel Gilbert Malcolm Howard L. Rubendall 
Carl C. Chambers Frank E. Masland, Jr. S$. Walter Stauffer 
Fred P, Corson W. Gibbs McKenney David M. Wallace 
J. Milton Davidson Roy W. Mohler Samuel W. Witwer 





Robert E. Woodside 


* Deceased December 24, 1961. 
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COMMITTEE ON GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS 
S. Walter Stauffer, Chairman 
William H. Baker William S. Jenkins 
Helen Douglass Gallagher Edward C. Raffensperger 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 
Sidney D. Kline, Chairman 


*Merle W. Allen Henry Logan 
Joel Claster W. Gibbs McKenney 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 
Glenn E. Todd, Chairman 
S. M. Drayer John B. Peters 
William L. Eshelman David M. Wallace 


COMMITTEE ON HONORARY DEGREES 


Trustee Members Faculty Members 
F, LaMont Henninger Howard L. Rubendall, Chairman 
Boyd Lee Spahr Milton E, Flower 
Robert A. Waidner David I. Gleim 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
Carl C. Chambers, Chairman 
Whitfield J. Bell, Jr. Roy W. Mohler 
C. Wendell Holmes Samuel W. Witwer 





* Deceased December 24, 1961. 
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BOARD OF ATHLETIC CONTROL 


HOWARD: L, RUBEMDALT iy ita 000s s 6 AIM Pe eprak ane sabe Chairman 
GEORGE “SHUMAN, GRi-4 lie. 5.09.5 ones une 6 oak eh es Vice-Chairman 
HOGER E. INERSOME Dodi mate WGies)s f.~°¢ sa 0 ap Bel ee ripen eae RE the Faculty 
BNA: Ee PARENS <6) Kaa dtaed s save «seuee ig sce Soe seaethibes eee ards Faculty 
Btipe Ce FIBRE cota 6-08 ac ip a sh aa F bale alan eet Faculty 
AU. Bie FAUT CHISON 6.045 Bo hw bids suite Dae O ara aids alte I Hs Trustee 
DONALD HH. GOODVERR Fai si. cies icine eaiee 6 a we Vee bwas 48 Alumnus 
PIV SEAN GOUDST EEG 655 oc ain 5 are 5 a0 ew haw 086 We aa Rw «Opa Alumnus 
ROBERE-LEE GACOBSs aaivct cic de nbn da sloapeain es Menke whee Alumnus 
BOvD LBE-SPAHR oc aloe ascetic on Feces Ba DIMEN FA wees asa Ex Officio 
JOU WDARBE oy cacti ehaw SOS G ae Leone sede é Undergraduate 
DGRBIN: Ei, WAGES Sie cia wep ee aio Ow ace 0 ssi sal Undergraduate 


Davin BucBAVENSON S 6ocsiie: side one's ea dearaee Secretary 


Faculty 
1961-1962 


Howarp LANE RUBENDALL, The President of the College, Lemuel T. 
Appold Foundation 
A.B., Dickinson College, 1931; D.D., 1945; B.D., Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, 1937; L.H.D., Trinity College, 1957 


GILBERT Maco, The Provost of the College 
Ph.B., Dickinson College, 1915; A.M., 1917; LL.B., Dickinson 
School of Law, 1917; LL.D., Western Maryland College, 1948; 
LL.D., Dickinson School of Law, 1961 


ROGER EASTMAN NELSON, Dean of the College, Associate Professor of 
Mathematics 
B.S., United States Naval Academy, 1922; M.A., Dartmouth College, 
1946 


GEORGE SHUMAN, JR., Financial Vice-President and Treasurer, Director 
of Development 
Ph.B., Dickinson College, 1937; LL.D., Lycoming College, 1958 


EMERITI 


WILLIAM WILCOX EDEL, The President of the College, Emeritus 
A.B., Dickinson College, 1915; A.M., 1919; D.D., 1935; S.T.B., 
Boston University School of Theology, 1921; L.H.D., Keuka Col- 
lege, 1944; D.D., Hobart College, 1944; LL.D., Gettysburg College, 
1949; LL.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1949; D.Hu., Boston Uni- 
versity, 1950; J.U.D., Lebanon Valley College, 1956; F.I.A.L., 1959 


HERBERT WING, JR., Robert Coleman Professor Emeritus of History 
A.B., Harvard College, 1909; A.M., University of Wisconsin, 1911; 
Ph.D., 1915; L.H.D., Dickinson College, 1960 


Lewis Guy ROHRBAUGH, Thomas Bowman Professor Emeritus of Philos- 
ophy and Religion 
A.B., Dickinson College, 1907; A.M., 1910; B.D., Drew Theolog- 
ical Seminary, 1910; Ph.D., State University of Iowa, 1922 
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MILTON WALKER Eppy, Professor Emeritus of Biology 
B.S., Northwestern University, 1910; M.S., 1912; Ph.D., University 
of Pennsylvania, 1929 


WELLINGTON AMOS PARLIN, Professor Emeritus of Physics 
A.B., Simpson College, 1921; M.S., University of Iowa, 1922; Ph.D., 
Johns Hopkins University, 1929 


JOHN CRAWFORD MILTON Grimm, Professor Emeritus of Romance Lan- 
guages 
B.A., Ohio State University, 1911; M.A., 1912; Ph.D., University 
of Pennsylvania, 1916 


JOSEPHINE BRUNYATE MEREDITH, Professor Emerita of English 
A.B., Dickinson College, 1901; A.M., 1902; D.Lit., 1952 


May Morris, Professor Emerita of Library Science 
Ph.B., Dickinson College, 1909; Graduate, Pratt Institute School of 
Library Science, 1917 


Mary Buck ey TAINTOR, Professor Emerita of Romance Languages 
A.B., Ripon College, 1911; A.M., Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
1918 


FRIEDRICH SANDELS, Professor Emeritus of German 
Ph.D., University of Giessen, Germany, 1912 


JAMEs CLAIR McCuLLoucu, Richard V. C. Watkins Professor Emeritus 
of Education 
Ph.B., Dickinson College, 1909; A.M., 1912; Ph.D., New York 
University, 1939 


RALPH SCHECTER, Thomas Beaver Professor Emeritus of English Liter- 
ature 
A.B., University of Illinois, 1916 


EpGAR Moore Finck, Henry Ford Professor Emeritus of Education 
Litt.B., Princeton University, 1910; M.A., 1912; Ph.D., New York 
University, 1930 


FACULTY 13 





RICHARD HENRY MCANDREWS, Associate Professor Emeritus of Physical 
Education 
D.P.E., Dickinson College, 1959 


AsA W. CLIMENHAGA, Associate Professor Emeritus of Education 
A.B., Taylor University, 1919; M.A., Wittenberg College, 1940; 
Ed.D., Syracuse University, 1945 


PROFESSORS 


Horace ELTON Rocers, Alfred Victor duPont Professor of Analytical 
Chemistry, Chairman of the Department of Chemistry 
B.S., Dickinson College, 1924; M.S., Lafayette College, 1925; Ph.D., 
Princeton University, 1930 


WILLIAM DruM GOULD, George Henry and Bertha Curry Ketterer Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy and Religion, Chairman of the Department of 
Philosophy and Religion 

A.B., Wesleyan University, 1919; B.D., Garrett Biblical Institute, 
1922; Ph.D., Boston University, 1929 


CHARLES David KEPNER, Professor of Sociology, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology 
B.A., Williams College, 1916; A.M., Harvard University, 1917; 
S.T.B., Andover Theological Seminary, 1922; Ph.D., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1936 


ELMER CHARLES HERBER, Professor of Biology, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Biology, Marshal of the College 
A.B., Ursinus College, 1925; A.M., University of Pennsylvania, 
1929; Sc.D., Johns Hopkins University, 1941 


WILLIAM SLOANE, Martha Porter Sellers Professor of English 
A.B., Hamilton College, 1932; M.A., Columbia University, 1933; 
Ph.D., 1947 


BENJAMIN Davip JAMES, Dean of Admission and Dean of the Freshman 
Class, Richard V. C. Watkins Professor of Education and Psychology, 
Chairman of the Department of Education and Psychology 

A.B., Dickinson College, 1934; M.A., Bucknell University, 1936 
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CHARLES COLEMAN SELLERS, Librarian with Rank of Professor, Historian 
of the College 
B.A., Haverford College, 1925; M.A., Harvard University, 1926; 
Litt.D., Temple University, 1957 


ARTHUR MAX PRINZ, Professor of Economics 
Ph.D., University of Berlin, 1923 


MILTON Empick FLOWER, Professor of Political Science, Chairman of the 
Department of Political Science, Assistant Marshal 
A.B., Dickinson College, 1931; A.M., Columbia University, 1938; 
Ph.D., 1946 


STOYAN GAvRILOVIC, Professor of Political Science 
Diploma, Faculty of Law, University of Belgrade, 1923; D. Juris, 
International Law, Private and Public, University of Geneva, 1931 


HENRY LINCOLN YEAGLEY, The Joseph Priestley Professor of Natural 
Philosophy, Chairman of the Department of Physics and Astronomy 
B.S., Pennsylvania State University, 1925; M.S., 1927; Ph.D., 1934 


DONALD TURNER GRAFFAM, Professor of Education and Psychology 
A.B., University of Redlands, 1926; A.M., University of Southern 
California, 1933; Ed.D., 1949 


HERBERT ELLis NEwMAN, Professor of Economics, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Economics 
A.B., Birmingham-Southern College, 1936; A.M., University of 
Virginia, 1938; Ph.D., 1940 


JosepH Harris SCHIFFMAN, Professor of English, Chairman of the De- 
partment of English 
B.A., Long Island University, 1937; M.A., Columbia University, 
1947; Ph.D., New York University, 1951 


HowarbD CuHar.es Lone, Professor of Physics 
A.B., Northwestern University, 1941; Ph.D., Ohio State University, 
1948 


FACULTY 15 


*HAROLD WILDIE WEIGEL, Professor of German 
A.B., Dickinson College, 1930; M.A., Pennsylvania State University, 
1931; Ph.D., 1940 


* AMOS BENJAMIN HoRLACHER, Professor of English 
A.B., Wesleyan University, 1926; S.T.B., Union Theological Sem- 
inary, 1929; D.D., Wesleyan University, 1943; M.A., Columbia 
University, 1952; Ed.D., 1957 


WILLIAM ROBERT BOWDEN, Professor of English 
A.B., Haverford College, 1935; A.M., Duke University, 1937; 
Ph.D., Yale University, 1948 


CAROLINE HEATH KENNEDY, Professor of Modern Languages 
A.B., Birmingham-Southern College, 1926; M.A., Alabama Uni- 
versity, 1930; Docteur D’Universite, Universite Laval, 1942 


WILLIAM WRIGHT KirK, Professor of Modern Languages, Assistant 
Marshal, Interim Chairman of the Department of Modern Languages 
A.B., University of Delaware, 1930; M.A., Middlebury French 
School, 1935; Ph.D., University of Illinois, 1955 


FERDINANDO DANTE MAURINO, Professor of Romance and Classical Lan- 
guages 
A.B., City College of New York, 1939; A.M., Columbia University, 
1941; Ph.D., 1948 


WILLIAM CALVIN PINSON, Professor of Military Science 
B.S., in Eng., Clemson College, 1942; Lt. Colonel, Infantry, U. S. 
Army 


J. WituiaM Frey, Visiting Professor of Russian 
A.B., Dickinson College, 1937; A.M., University of Illinois, 1939; 
Ph.D., 1941 


FRIEDRICH SANDELS, Professor of German (See page 12) 


RALPH SCHECTER, Professor of English (See page 12) 





* Refresher-Year Leave 1961-62. 
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WINTHROP CEcIL Dirrorp, Professor of Geology, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Geology, Assistant Mace Bearer 

B.S., Mt. Union College, 1943; M.S., West Virginia University, 
1947; Ph.D., Syracuse University, 1954 


CLARENCE Oscar WILLIAMS, Visiting Professor of Education 
B.S., Central Missouri State College, 1921; M.A., Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1928; Ed.D., New York University, 1936 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS 


ROGER EASTMAN NELSON, Dean of the College (See page 11) 


JOHN CHRISTIAN PFLAUM, Associate Professor of History 
B.S., University of Pennsylvania, 1925; M.A., 1929 


CHARLES FLINT KELLOGG, Associate Professor of History, Chairman of 
the Department of History, Assistant Marshal 
A.B., Bard College of Columbia University, 1931; M.A., Harvard 
University, 1933; L.H.D., Bard College, 1960 


*FRANCIS WAYLAND WARLOW, Associate Professor of English 
A.B., Johns Hopkins University, 1931; M.A., University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1946; Ph.D., 1959 


DaAvID IVAN GLEIM, Associate Professor of Chemistry, Mace Bearer 
B.S., Franklin and Marshall College, 1918; M.A., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1920 


MARGARET MCALPIN RAMos, Associate Professor of Modern Languages 
A.B., Syracuse University, 1931; M.A., University of Tennessee, 
1948 


ALAN Coutts, Dean of Men, Associate Professor of Speech 
B.S., Oregon State College, 1931; M.A., Northwestern University, 
1936 


WALTER MCKINLEY MILLER, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
Ph.B., Lafayette College, 1918; M.A., Pennsylvania State University, 
1922; Ph.D., University of Illinois, 1927 





* Refresher-Year Leave 1961-62. 


FACULTY 17 





WARREN JAMES GATES, Associate Professor of History, Secretary of the 
Faculty 
A.B., Duke University, 1941; A.M., University of Pennsylvania, 
1947; Ph.D., 1951 


WittiaM Howarp Benson, Registrar, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.S., U. S. Naval Academy, 1925; Graduate, U. S. Navy Postgradu- 
ate School, 1934 


M. BENTON Narr, Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., University of Kentucky, 1941; M.S., 1946; Ph.D., Oregon 
State College, 1950 


RICHARD Mag Sia, Associate Professor of Physics 
B.S., Northwestern University, 1928; M.S., University of Chicago, 
1932 


JOHN F. BRouGHER, Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., Columbia University, 1926; M.A., 1929; Ed.D., The George 
Washington University, 1949 


HERBERT Royce, Associate Professor of Modern Languages 
Dr.rer.pol., University of Kaliningrad, 1926 


DONALD WILLIAM FLAHERTY, Associate Professor of Political Science 
A.B., Syracuse University, 1943; Ph.D., 1954 


Davip BALBACH EAVENSON, Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Chairman of the Department of Physical Education, Director of Ath- 
letics 

B.S., Bucknell University, 1954 


WittiAM Hoop WISHMEYER, Associate Professor of English 
B.A., Johns Hopkins University, 1948; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1957 


Cary E. Kerr, Associate Professor of Mathematics, Acting Chairman of 
the Department of Mathematics 
B.S., La Salle College, 1950; M.A., University of Delaware, 1953; 
Ph.D., Lehigh University, 1959 
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RICHARD HENRY WANNER, Associate Professor of Psychology 
A.B., Franklin and Marshall College, 1939; Ed.M., Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1940 


IRVING YAVERBAUM, Lecturer in Taxation and Accounting 
B.C.S., New York University, 1928; C.P.A., Pennsylvania, 1933; 
New York, 1950 


J. ARTLEY LEATHERMAN, Lecturer in Practical Theology 
A.B., Evansville College, 1940; S.T.B., Boston University School of 
Theology, 1943 


FRANK E. MASLAND, JR., Lecturer in Natural History 
HH.D., Lycoming College, 1957; LL.D., Lebanon Valley College, 
1959 


ASSISTANT PROFESSORS 


HEBER REECE Harper, Assistant Professor of Political Science, Resident 
of East College 
B.S., Haverford College, 1942; M.A., University of Michigan, 1948 


DANIEL JAMES McCDonaLp, Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.S., Siena College, 1950; M.A., Columbia University, 1954; Ph.D., 
1955 


Lioyp ULTAN, Assistant Professor of Music, Chairman of the Department 
of Music 
B.S., New York University, 1951; M.A., Columbia University, 1952; 
Ph.D., State University of Iowa, 1956 


HENRY JAMES YOUNG, Assistant Professor of History and Curator of 
Dickinsoniana 
A.B., Franklin and Marshall College, 1932; Ph.D., Johns Hopkins 
University, 1955 


ROBERT EpwarD OGREN, Assistant Professor of Biology 
A.B., Wheaton College, 1947; M.S., Northwestern University, 1948 ; 
Ph.D., University of Illinois, 1953 


FACULTY 19 


DONALD RECK SEIBERT, Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., George Washington University, 1943; M.A., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1950 


*DONALD CARL Moser, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
A.B., Columbia College, 1952; A.M., Columbia University, 1953; 
Ph.D., 1958 


JOHN Drake Pusey, Artist-in-Residence with Rank of Assistant Professor 
Chicago Art Institute, Yale University School of Fine Arts, Inde- 
pendent Study in France 


EDGAR BRADLEY OLDENBURG, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Chemisiry 
B.S., University of Michigan, 1950; M.S., Wayne University, 1955 


JOHN WILLIAM ALLEN, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.M.E., Cornell University, 1948 


HoMER ErNst HENSCHEN, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.E.E., Ohio State University, 1951 


JOsEPH GORDON DUCHARME, Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S. in Physical Education, Ithaca College, 1948; M.A. in Physical 
Education, New York University, 1951 


KATHARINE A. BONNEY, Assistant Professor of Philosophy and Religion 
A.B., Connecticut College for Women, 1933; M.A., Teachers Col- 
lege, 1937; B.D., Union Theological Seminary, 1944; Ph.D., Boston 
University School of Theology, 1958 


Nancy LEE BEaty, Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., Wellesley College, 1943; Ph.D., Yale University, 1956 


JAMES WILLIAM CARSON, Assistant Professor of History, Director of So- 
cial Science Course 
B.S. in Education, Miami University, 1949; M.A., 1951 


ANDREW CraiG Houston, Assistant Professor of Economics 
A.B., Pennsylvania State University, 1951; Graduate, School for 
English Speaking Students, University of Stockholm, 1952 


* Deceased July 25, 1961. 
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JOHN Lioyp KING, Assistant Professor of Accounting 
B.A., Princeton University, 1948; M.A., University of Denver, 1950 


LUTHER EUGENE ERICKSON, Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
B.A., St. Olaf College, 1955; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 1959 


JOHN HENry LIGHT, Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.S., Lebanon Valley College, 1948; M.S. in Physics, Pennsylvania 
State University, 1950; M.S. Eng. Mech., 1957 


WILLIAM BowMAN JEFFRIES, Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.S., University of Pittsburgh, 1949; M.A., University of North 
Carolina, 1952; Ph.D., 1955 


FOREST SHELDON RITTGERS, JR., Assistant Professor of Military Science 
A.B., The Citadel, 1953; Captain, Infantry, U. S. Army 


ERNEST KUHINKA, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
B.A., University of Debrecen, Hungary, 1945; M.A., University of 
Utrecht, Holland, 1950; Ph.D., 1952 


WILLIAM W. VIRGIN, JR., Assistant Professor of Geology 
B.A., University of New Hampshire, 1952; M.S., Lehigh University, 
1955 


ALFRED NEWLON HartsHorn, Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., University of Rochester, 1932; A.M., 1957 


PHILIP B. Secor, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
A.B., Drew University, 1953; A.M., Duke University, 1958; Ph.D., 
1959 


FRANK RITTENHOUSE HARTMAN, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.S., Pennsylvania State University, 1953; M.S., 1955; Ph.D., 1957 


DONALD E. GORDON, Assistant Professor of Fine Arts 
A.B., Harvard University, 1952; A.M., 1953; Ph.D., 1960 


STEPHEN B. Costett, Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.S., University of Pittsburgh, 1953; M.A., University of Denver, 
1957; Ph.D., 1960 
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Bruce R. ANDREWS, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
A.B., Syracuse University, 1950; Ph.D., Maxwell Graduate School 
of Citizenship and Public Affairs, 1961 


RENE Curtiss JAcoBs, Assistant Professor of Military Science 
B.A., University of Iowa, 1949; Captain, Armor, U. S. Army 


WILLIAM STANLEY SIMPSON, JR., Assistant Professor of Military Science 
B.S., University of Florida, 1950; Captain, Infantry, U. S. Army 


David FRANTZ BRUBAKER, Assistant Professor of Drama 
A.B., Franklin and Marshall College, 1948 


ROBERT NATHAN HALE ANDREWS, Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., Harvard College, 1950; M.A., Columbia University, 1957 


*CONRAD ANDREW KAHLER, Assistant Cataloguer with Rank of Assistant 
Professor 
B.A., Southwestern College, 1949; M.S., Kansas State College, 1951; 
M.L.S., Rutgers University, 1958 


BARBARA STEVENS WISHMEYER, Dean of Women with Rank of Assistant 
Professor 
B.A., University of Pennsylvania, 1955; M.S., Indiana University, 
1957 


Daisy WILSON STRAYER, Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S. in Physical Education, West Chester State Teachers College, 1940 


WILBUR J. GOBRECHT, Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., Dickinson College, 1952; A.M., Duke University, 1959 


NANCY JOANNE LOUGHRIDGE, Head of Readers’ Services with Rank of 
Assistant Professor, Library 
A.B., Antioch College, 1953; M.A.L.S., University of Michigan, 
1957 


STANLEY Noppker, JR., Assistant Professor of Classical Languages 
A.B., Eastern Baptist College, 1953; B.D., Eastern Theological Sem- 
inary, 1957; A.M., University of Pennsylvania, 1958 


* Deceased June 17, 1961. 
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GEORGE JOHN EDBERG, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
B.S., Temple University, 1949; A.M., Universidad de la Habana, 
1953; Ph.D., University of Kansas, 1959 


ROBERTO Ruiz, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
M.A., Universidad Nacional de Mexico, 1952 


CHARLES CONWAY THARP, Head of Technical Services with Rank of As- 
sistant Professor, Library 
B.S. in Education, Southwest Missouri State College, 1948; M.S. in 
L.S., University of Illinois, 1951 


INSTRUCTORS 


BARBARA BROWN McDONALD, Instructor in Biology 
B.S., Simmons College, 1948; M.A., Columbia University, 1955; 
Ph.D., 1957 


ROBERT BURBANK WILEY, Instructor in Philosophy 
B.S. in E.E., University of Manitoba, 1948; M.A., University of 
Toronto, 1954 


FRANK A. MILLER, Instructor in History 
B.A., Swarthmore College, 1949 


DIANE IsaBEL Dewis, Instructor in Romance Languages 
A.B., Mount Holyoke College, 1948; A.M., University of Kansas, 
1951 


JupirH FOLGER KNEEN, Instructor in Mathematics 
A.B., Bryn Mawr College, 1958; A.M., Radcliffe College, 1960 


KATHLEEN WHITE BARBER, Instructor in Physical Education 
A.B., Syracuse University, 1947 


HAROLD REESE GILLESPIE, JR., Instructor in English 
B.A., University of Texas, 1951; M.A., 1956 


SUZANNE MYERS BROUGHTON, Instructor in Physics 
A.B., Bryn Mawr College, 1958; M.A., Brandeis University, 1960 
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JOHN WILLARD DoEBLER, Instructor in English 
B.A., Duke University, 1954; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 1961 


BETTIE ANNE DOEBLER, Instructor in English 
B.A., Duke University, 1953; M.A., 1955; Ph.D., 1961 


MARION ELIZABETH WILEY, Instructor in German 
A.B., University of Vermont, 1951; M.A., Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, 1961 


LAWRENCE J. CLIPPER, Instructor in English 
A.B., Brown University, 1953; M.A., George Washington Uni- 
versity, 1958 


Do.ores J. BRACKEN, Instructor in Physical Education, Head Resident of 
Mathews House 
B.S., Slippery Rock State College, 1958 


MarTHA C. CARSON, Reference and Documents Librarian with Rank of 
Instructor 
A.B., Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 1945; M.A., 1947; MLS. in 
L.S., Syracuse University, 1955 


WILLIAM L. Gray, Instructor in Modern Languages 
A.B., Middlebury College, 1955; A.M., Middlebury Graduate School, 
France, 1956 


HENRY WADE SEAFORD, JR., Instructor in Sociology 
A.B., Wheaton College, 1941 


FRANK FREDERICK MUELLER, JR., Instructor in Music 
B.M., University of Michigan, 1959; M.M., 1960 


ASSISTANTS 


Howarp Morison KIsER, Assistant Instructor, Reserve Officer Trainin g 
Corps Unit, Sergeant First Class, U. S. Army 


ROBERT JOHN BEIERSCHMITT, Assistant Instructor, Reserve Officer Train- 
ing Corps Unit, Master Sergeant, U. S. Army 
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JAMES H. PATTON, JR., Assistant Instructor, Reserve Officer Training 
Corps Unit, Sergeant, U. S. Army 


RAPHAEL S. Hays, Tennis Coach 
A.B., Dickinson College, 1956 


JosEPH B. CARVER, Assistant Director of Admission 
A.B., Dickinson College, 1959 


GERALD K. Morrison, Assistant in Mathematics 
B.S. in E.E., Pennsylvania State University, 1960 


WILLIAM DIxoN GULLEDGE, Assistant Instructor, Reserve Officer Training 
Corps Unit, Sergeant First Class, U. S. Army 


GEORGE FREDERICK Woon, Assistant Instructor, Reserve Officer Training 
Corps Unit, Master Sergeant, U. S. Army 


KONSTANTIN M. KALLY, Assistant in Russian 
Pedagogical Institute, U.S.S.R., 1941 (B.A. equivalent); M.A., In- 
diana University, 1961 


*Lois ELVA BEEKEY, Assistant in Russian 
A.B., Bryn Mawr, 1955; Graduate work, Moscow University, U.S.- 
S.R. (sponsored by Indiana University), 1959-1960 


ANN REITER KENDALL, Assistant in Physics 
B.S., Douglass College, 1945; M.A., Wellesley College, 1947 


* Second Semester. 
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LIAISON GROUP 
CARLISLE AREA JOINT SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Davin L. Swartz, M.Ed., Superintendent of Schools 


Mark N. BuRKHART, M.Sc., Principal, Carlisle Senior High School 


HAROLD E. EckErRT, M.Ed., Principal, Carlisle Junior High School 


COOPERATING TEACHERS IN STUDENT TEACHING 


Mr. ARTHUR W. BOLzE, M.A. 


Mr. GeorcEe A. BRADLEY, M.Ed. 


Mrs, LouIsE Broujos, M.L. 


Mrs. MARCELLE COCKLEY, B.S. 


Mr. WARREN F. CooLipGE, M.A. 


Mr. RAYMOND S. GABLER, M.A. 


Mr. JAMES R. GEYER, M.Ed. 


Mr. JAMES K. GOTWALD, B.Mus. 


Mrs. MyrtLeE A. GROOME, A.B. 
Mrs. ARLENE GUERRIERO, B.S. 


Mr. Davip M. HECKLER, B.S. 


Miss CATHERINE HuBLey, M.Ed. 


Mr, FREDERICK A. KEGEL, B.S. 


Mr. WALTER J. Kirscu, B.S. 


Mrs, MARGARET M. McApoo, A.B. 
Mr. JOHN J. McDermott, M.Ed. 
Mrs, JANET E. McGinvn, B.S. 

Mr. JOHN A. Mountz, B.S. 

Mr. FREDERIC J. OGDEN, B.S. 
Mr. EDWIN P. PRETTYMAN, M.Ed. 
Mr. MARTIN L. Rook, B.S. 

Mrs. OELLA Scott, A.B. 

Mk. Morris N. SHERK, A.B. 
Mrs, Mary Lou Swartz, M.A. 
Miss ANNA Mary THOMAS, A.B. 
Mr, FREDERICK THORNTON, M.Ed. 
Mr. RICHARD E. TROSTLE, B.S. 


Mr. BRADFORD YAGGY, JR., B.S. 


SOUTH MIDDLETON TOWNSHIP SCHOOLS 


Mr. Omar C. SEALS, M.A., Supervising Principal 
Mr. WALTER D. HECKMAN, M.Ed., Principal, South Middleton 


Township High School 


COOPERATING ‘TEACHERS IN STUDENT TEACHING 


Mr. WILLIAM GEIMAN, M.Ed. 


Mrs. SARA WEIBLEY, B.S. 
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CONSULTANTS AND COOPERATING PRINCIPALS AND 
TEACHERS IN THE DICKINSON COLLEGE 
CHILD STUDY PROGRAM 


CONSULTANTS 
DANIEL A. Prescott, Ed.D., Child Study Center, University of Maryland 
HucH PErkIns, Ph.D., Child Study Center, University of Maryland 


Mrs, ANNELISE B. Prescott, Ed.M. 


COOPERATING PRINCIPALS, CARLISLE AREA JOINT SCHOOL SYSTEM 
| Davip L. Swartz, M.Ed., Superintendent of Schools, Carlisle 

ELMo L. MENTzER, M.A., Principal, Penn Elementary School 

Evers A. SHANK, M.Ed., Principal, Hamilton Elementary School 

RAy SUNDERLAND, M.Ed., Principal, Wilson Elementary School 
WARNER E. Tosin, M.Ed., Principal, Stevens Elementary School 


ROBERT G. VAN ZANDT, M.A., Principal, Mooreland Elementary School 


COOPERATING TEACHERS, CARLISLE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Mrs. BARBARA BANKERT, B.A. Mr. BERTRAM HENRY, B.S. 
Miss Eva Beaty, M.A. Miss HELEN Linpsay, M.Ed. 


Mrs. CAROLYN BERKSTRESSER, B.A. Mr. RICHARD OCKER, B.S. 


Mrs. ANNE BRINGMAN, B.S. Mrs. DorotrHy TROSTLE, B.S. 
Mrs, MAry BROWN Mr. Ceci, TRUEBLOOD, B.S. 
Mrs, MARLENE FRANCE, M.A. Mrs. SHARON TRuMP, B.S. 
Mrs, JILL FREELAND, B.S. Mr. LYNN Watson, M.Ed. 
Miss LOUISE HECKMAN, B.S. Miss EDITHMAE WILLIAMS, B.S. 


Miss HAZEL WILSON, B.S. 
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COMMITTEES OF THE FACULTY 


The President and the Dean of the College are ex officio members of 
all committees except No. 3 and No. 4. 

The present term of office of each individual expires June 30 of the 
year indicated. 


1. GENERAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
1962—Professors Graffam, Bowden, and Secor 
1963—Professors Kellogg, Gates, and Wishmeyer 
1964—Professors Eavenson and Jeffries 


2. COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC POLICY, PROGRAM, AND PRACTICE 
1962—Professors Kirk, Kerr, Houston, and Brubaker 
1963—Professors Schiffman, Long, Benson, and Flaherty 
1964—Professors Sellers, Difford, Brougher, and Carson 


3. COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 
1962—Professors Ramos and D. McDonald 
1963—Professors Flower and Bonney 
1964—Professors Long and Gordon 


4, COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE 
1962—Professors Prinz and W. M. Miller 
1963—Professors Yeagley, Kirk, and Flaherty 
1964—Professors Schiffman and Gates 


5. COMMITTEE ON ACADEMIC STANDARDS 
1962—Professors Harper and Young 
1963—Professor Naff 
1964—Professor Sloane 


6. COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION, SCHOLARSHIPS, AND STUDENT AID 
1962—Professor R. N. H. Andrews 
1963—Professors Erickson and Secor 


1964—Professor Light 
The Dean of Admission, the Dean of Men, the Dean of Women, and the 


Treasurer 
7, REPRESENTATIVES ON STUDENT-FACULTY JUDICIAL COUNCIL 


1962—Professors Beaty, Bruce Andrews, and Gordon 
The Dean of Men and the Dean of Women, non-voting 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


HOWARD RUBENDALL, LAUD. 425.8... 22 The President of the College 
GILBERT MAECOEM: TEADy Seah raes ek ONS ales Provost of the College 
RGOGERGEHINEESON, (Min. vin ecnaeaetit essa eke « Dean of the College 
GEORGE SHUMAN, Jr., LL.D. ..... Financial Vice-President and Treasurer 
AREHOR Die Peart. o2\5.52 tea ee es Executive Assistant to the President 
PAUBENGUR GAY <i Gate ea rce Administrative Assistant to the President 
MARGARET P DUNCAN: AB... ositel sashes Secretary to the President 
ERIS EARP I TAR - DA IN tee oo aa ein acta a yale, deca tewrcnionie Res 
py eee ee eee Dean of Admission, Dean of the Freshman Class 
WHEDIAM. FE BENSON ID. S20 cot actP We and olen aa wa ae Registrar 
ABATE COU a MME Tit ly eR a) ee are Dean of Men 
BARBARA S. WISHMBYER( MSG. ke Ua owe Dean of Women 
CHAREES “©. SELEERS Serie Dyes castes cae ve nee Librarian, Historian 
FIENRY 3.“ YOUNG: PIDs 5. tone sec wi eens Curator of Dickinsoniana 


Nancy J. LouGuripcE, M.A.L.S. ....Head of Readers’ Services, Library 
CHARLES C. THARP, M.S. IN LS. ....Head of Technical Services, Library 


MarTHA C, CARSON, M.S. IN L.S. ...Reference and Documents Librarian 


BE SER Gr EIBRE BE SCsbe: Mi pecd su tee acs Mica OU a oe eran ae Marshal 
DANTE DASE BIRO NN De a hi-a ce Tashowk as a eden eee LR Tae Dah Mace Bearer 
WINTHROP? CG DIFEORD; PHD)... 05.0 3 ee. odes o> Assistant Mace Bearer 
PEIN Baie a Bb regs an hai as oe Give Cane Sa A Assistant Marshal 
Wie miler eink PH Daises (cad sete d Bases. Assistant Marshal 
NIETONGE PEOWERS PHD Ode sada. be kee ees Assistant Marshal 
WARREN }s GARES PAO seit Gametenint un ca ee Secretary of the Faculty 
ByAv Es, BAVENSOMY BiS.tieot enka a Sod aia «ye ape Director of Athletics 
FU ALO PRANCKLE: oi... 350. Superintendent of Grounds and Buildings 
RRM SANs in >. gi cid aa Sa aerajénd «pb ARR Assistant Treasurer 


GEORGE A. BOBLETZ .... Assistant Treasurer and Manager of Bookstore 
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ROGER. Ft, QTEK ke a tre ets hun As alga oe Deagke Hatten andl etaye News Services 
BOMAS- TA. YOUNG (Ri ctawloe oc oad Os ota Seales Alumni Secretary 
JOSEPH BUCARVER, SAD: aos Sota Assistant Director of Admission 
FRAG S BEAN MIMD io 32 Sis «0s Gan anaes Ha College Physician 
EDWARD S. KRONENBERG, JR., M.D. .........+-4.--5 College Physician 
WY TELIARG Ci epi cs-e or eshere ots ens ee nae College Physician 
LUTHER M. WHItCOME; DED... acre ag snenae hae College Physician 
ONETA IM, EINK, “REN 3s Sah s aausce es Director of the Health Center 
EsTHER M. BusHey, R.N. ...... Assistant Director of the Health Center 
ERED IN ROB. Gs, soon eacnahe since Bea mci ont aie new Rae Placement O fhicer 
JOSEPHINE W. MCCLUNG ........--.++:- Head Resident, Morgan Hall 
HEBER RB; FIARPER, DAL Sas 6 oor se 5 Head Resident, East College 
H. Jessg ARNELLE, A.B. i. 50s. cei ene Head Resident, Conway Hall 
Do.ores J. BRACKEN, B.S. .......-.-++505. Resident, Mathews House 
BMMAIAGHUBE 4} iawslc. eer aw House Director, Metzger Hall 
BE StRT AR) TLAGERDENG 26 Seiwa eon ate wc phe House Director, Gibbs House 
AOSTA DREIGISe ona Ore A ain Peo x et House Director, Drayer Hall 
HELen B. MERRICK ......5..0 05. Assistant House Director, Drayer Hall 
AMRU STOVER <5 52.0. 5o0 58 kas). Sake House Director, Biddle House 
BERNICE BAUMGARTNER ............. House Director, McIntire House 
BErUAR IMS THOMAS 6 it aaa s An secre House Director, Sellers House 
JESSIE SCOTT foxes oe corte ras alan 5 as Assistant to House Directors 
BUIPARE TE WAGLLUEN Oh ye. ee es 2s he Assistant to House Directors 
Rink. Wi CRAGHM AS acts ook amet ata Assistant to House Directors 
EEA SA. (COMICK. 4, Gor ols Oe tae Circulation Librarian 
ROPE ELEUNE iris cd > he tee a ee igs get aay See ME Order Librarian 
DOROTHY: Rel WCHIGEE, SEDs g cava sae Feo Seg sb nee os Periodicals Librarian 


JEANNE L. HOCKLEY ........ +0000. -05 e005. Secretary, Alumni O fhices 
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SPECIAL STAFF AND CONCERTS 
JANUARY 31, 1961—JANUARY 9, 1962 


RONALD Puiuipps, B.D., Clergyman, Exchange Pastor, London 
Worship Service, January 31 


Kwanc Lim Kou, Pu.D., Korean Minister Plenipotentiary 
Assembly, February 2 


K. WARRISTON McCRACKEN, M.ED., Clergyman 
Worship Service, February 7 


HERBERT GEZORK, PH.D., Clergyman 
Representative Preachers Series, February 14 


HERMAN N. BENNER, Chaplain, U. S. Army 
Worship Service, February 21 


Rey De LA TorRE, Classic Guitarist 2.0.0.0 0000- Concert, February 22 
CaRL C. CHAMBERS, Sc.D., Educator .......... Assembly, February 23 


HAROLD R. BosLey, PH.D., Clergyman 
Representative Preachers Series, February 28 


KATHERINE E. McBrive, Pu.D., President, Bryn Mawr College 
Scholarship Dinner, March 2 


KENNETH L. MAXWELL, Pu.D., National Council of Churches of 
CDS IU, Aaa ea ora Representative Preachers Series, March 7 


WILLIAM FRANKLIN SUNDAY, PH.D., Clergyman 
Representative Preachers Series, March 14 


ROBERT GOLDSAND,: Pidgyssl oe ios ae cen ew Concert, March 15 
HARRISON ZIEGLER, III, Clergyman ....... Worship Services, March 21 


KATHERINE McGREGOR WALLIS, B.S., Anthropologist 
Assembly, March 23 


WiLtiAM Maurice Ewine, Pu.D., Geologist ..Priestley Day, March 23 
THE LYNCHBURG COLLEGE PLAYERS ...........+-: Chapel, March 28 


PETER VAN DE KAMP, PH.D., Astronomer ..... Glover Lecture, April 7 
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MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR., PH.D., Clergyman 
Representative Preachers Series, April 11 


Jutius Mark, Pu.D., Clergyman 
Representative Preachers Series, April 18 


AGNES DE MILLE, Choreographer .......0ccescevees Lecture, April 20 
SETH R. BRooKS, PH.D., Clergyman .......... Worship Service, May 2 
J. Wesey Ross, PH.D., Educator .........-0+ +005: Assembly, May 4 


S. J. KNox, Px.D., Clergyman, Pastor, Dublin, Ireland 
Worship Service, May 9 


AARON E. Gast, PH.D., Clergyman ......... Worship Service, May 16 
HAL HOLBROOK, Actor ....2...00008 “Mark Twain Tonight,” May 17 


Howarp L. RUBENDALL, L.H.D., Educator 
Baccalaureate Address, June 4 


CHARLES KLEIN, LL.D., President Judge of the Orphans’ Court, 
Philadelphia 0000s cccsaccwswtes Commencement Address, June 4 


J. ARTLEY LEATHERMAN, S.T.B., Clergyman 
Matriculation Service, September 24 


W. VERNON MIDDLETON, LL.D., Bishop, The Methodist Church 
Representative Preachers Series, September 26 


Grorce M. Docuerty, LitT.D., Clergyman 
Representative Preachers Series, October 3 


Craic R. THOMPSON, PH.D., Educator 
Phi Beta Kappa Recognition, October 3 


DuncaAN How ett, LL.D., Clergyman 
Representative Preachers Series, October 10 


LEsTER A. WELLIVER, LL.D., Clergyman ..Worship Service, October 17 
CorNELIUS Kruse, L.H.D., Educator ........... Assembly, October 19 
Tr ANE SHANK ERs: SEALE noi Wo 0 id ole Rinne oe oh aye hee Recital, October 19 


James H. Hucues, S.T.M., Clergyman .... Worship Service, October 24 
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INAUGURATION OF HowarD LANE RUBENDALL, L.H.D., Twenty- 
FOUP PERT AACE OS o 4.4 oS ch ahi SE REE ag, Ob ek eg Se a October 28 


Francis H. Horn, LL.D., President, University of Rhode Island 
Inaugural Address, October 28 


Rospert D. HeErsHey, S.T.D., Clergyman 
Representative Preachers Series, October 31 


KANNAIAH KONuRI, Lecturer, India ... 2.0... Assembly, November 2 
JoHN R. WEINLICK, PH.D., Clergyman 
Representative Preachers Series, November 7 


S. I. HAYAKAWA, PH.D., D.F.A., Author ........ Lecture, November 8 


MOOREHEAD WRIGHT, Industrial Executive ..... Assembly, November 9 
RussELL M. WEER, S.T.B., Clergyman ..Worship Service, November 21 


NICHOLAS NyARADI, former Finance Minister of Hungary 
Assembly, November 30 


PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA ..........5. Concert, December 4 


Haro_p K. SCHILLING, Sc.D., Physicist 
Religious Emphasis Program, December 5-6 


Buiss ForsusH, LL.D., Clergyman 
Representative Preachers Series, December 12 


GEORGE B. CREESEY, PH.D., Geographer 
Phi Beta Kappa Visiting Scholar, December 14 


Roscoz DRUMMOND, Edifof . .. bis eieed tailed Lecture, January 5 


RALPH W. SOCKMAN, Pu.D., Clergyman 
Representative Preachers Series, January 9 


HISTORIC BUILDINGS, IVY-COVERED, SET THE ARCHITECTURAL STYLE 
OF THE CAMPUS 
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G-1 Class of 1895 Gate G-5 Class of 1907 Gate 
G-2 Class of 1900 Gate G-6 Gooding Gate—Class of 1905 G-10 Class of 1935 Gate 
G-3 Class of 1902 Gate G-7 Class of 1910 Flag Pole L- 1 Dickinson School of Law 
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. West College (Administration) 
. East College (Dormitory) 
. Bosler Hall (Library) 


Music Building 


. Heating Plant 
. Althouse Hall (Science) 
. Jacob Tome Scientific Bldg. 


and Planetarium 


. Squash Courts 

. Phi Delta Theta 

. Denny Hall (Classrooms) 

. Reed Hall 

_ The President's House 

. Phi Kappa Psi 

. South College (Classrooms) 
. Alumni Gymnasium 

. The Dean’s House 


HERMAN BOSLER SiBBEE 
MEMORIAL ieee FIELD} 









G- 9 Class of 1915 Gate 























17. Theta Chi - baccarat : 
18. Alpha Chi Rho 

19. Sigma Chi ee ee ee 
20. Drayer Hall (Dormitory) 


. Building (Future) 


22. Activities Bldg.—Auditorium (Future) 33. Biddle House (Dormitory) 
23. Church and Chapel 34. Phi Kappa Sigma 

24. Morgan Hall (Dormitory) 35. Phi Epsilon Pi 

25. Beta Theta Pi 36. Kappa Sigma 

26. Equipment House 37. Metzger Hall (Dormitory) 
27. West Stands 38. Gibbs House (Dormitory) 
28. East Stands 40. McIntire House (Dormitory) 
29. Health Center 41. Baird Biology Bldg. 

30. Maintenance Building (Located on site of 22) 

31. Conway Hall (Dormitory) 42. Sigma Alpha Epsilon 

32. Montgomery Hall (Faculty) 45. Mathews House (Dormitory) 
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Traditions, Facilities, 
Activities, Admissions, Fees, 


Programs of Study, Degree Requirements 


Dickinson College 


1773-1962 


THE COLLEGE PURPOSE 


ICKINSON COLLEGE was chartered in 1783 “for the education 

of youth in the learned and foreign languages, the useful arts, 
sciences and literature.” The College was pledged, at that time, to do 
its part in promoting the security and welfare of the new nation through 
“virtuous principle and liberal knowledge instilled into the minds of the 
rising generation.” 


To this pledge of its founders the College firmly adheres. As an inde- 
pendent liberal arts college in the Christian tradition, its faculty and 
students unite in the search for truth, in the nurture of intellectual vi- 
tality, and in the stimulation of philosophic and scientific inquiry. The 
College seeks to cultivate the mind toward depth of knowledge from 
which emerges mature and creative intellectual activity, and to foster that 
breadth of understanding from which arises a love and respect for hu- 
manity. 


Dedicated to upholding, through education, the leadership and civic 
strength of a free people, Dickinson College accepts, “under the direc- 
tion and government of Divine Providence,” its obligation to meet the 
widening needs of today and tomorrow. 


THE LIBERAL ARTS TRADITION 


Dickinson College has defined its educational goals in its Purpose. 
The years intervening since the founding of the College, with their en- 
riching knowledge of science and the arts and the demonstrated need 
for a spiritual background, have extended the college vision. A care- 
fully selected faculty, a Christian philosophy, and broad social and cul- 
tural interests are coordinated to achieve these ends. Formal and infor- 
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mal training on the Dickinson Campus are thus directed toward creating 
men and women graduates of sound intellectual attainment, with integ- 
rity of character, a mature religious understanding, and a commitment to 
social responsibility. 


HISTORICAL TRADITIONS 


On March 3, 1773, Thomas and John Penn, Proprietors of Pennsyl- 
vania, conveyed to nine trustees a plot of ground in Carlisle “for the 
purpose of keeping and maintaining a Grammar School.” This school 
for instruction in classical languages began under Henry McKinley and 
later came under the principalship of James Ross, a distinguished author 
of Latin and Greek grammars. The Grammar School continued in op- 
eration until it was absorbed by the College, which was incorporated by 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania on September 9, 1783. Seven of the 
nine Grammar School trustees became trustees of the College. 


The prime mover in the effort to obtain a college charter was the dis- 
tinguished Dr. Benjamin Rush of Philadelphia, a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and one of the country’s leading physicians. He 
had the College named for his friend, John Dickinson, Esq., ‘‘in memory 
of the great and important services rendered to his country.” Dickinson 
was the author of the famous “Letters from a Farmer in Pennsylvania to 
the Inhabitants of the British Colonies,” one of the most potent docu- 
ments in arousing patriotism in the Colonies. He was also a general in 
the Revolutionary War, principal draftsman of the Articles of Confeder- 
ation, President of the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania, Presi- 
dent of Delaware, and later a signer of the Constitution of the United 
States. When the charter was granted, Dickinson was elected President 
of the Board of Trustees, an office he held until his death. 


Dr. Charles Nisbet of Montrose, Scotland, a Scotch Presbyterian and 
one of the great scholars of his time, was the first President of the College. 
From the beginning the new College prospered under the aggressive intel- 
lectual leadership of Dr. Nisbet. Twenty years after its inception the Col- 
lege had outgrown the confines of the Grammar School building. The site 
also was unsatisfactory and various efforts were made to obtain a better 
one, including that of the Carlisle Barracks which had been established 
by the British in 1751. The present main campus of the College, now 
named the John Dickinson Campus, was purchased from the Penn family 
in 1799 for $151.50, and the construction of a large brick building was 
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begun. This building was destroyed by fire in 1803, and when the Trustees 
appealed for subscriptions for a new building, the appeal met with wide 
response, President Thomas Jefferson, members of his cabinet, and Chief 
Justice John Marshall being among the contributors. In place of the old 
building the present West College was erected as designed by Benjamin 
H. Latrobe, the architect of the Capitol at Washington. The new college 
building was constructed of native limestone and is today regarded as one 
of the outstanding examples of Georgian architecture in America. 


By its charter the College is an independent, privately-controlled institu- 
tion. Since 1833 it has been related to The Methodist Church, a relation- 
ship which has been, and is, mutually beneficial. With the exception of 
four trustees who are elected by the alumni, the Board of Trustees—a 
majority of whom are always Methodists—is a self-perpetuating body. 


The College is pervaded with memories that revert to the distant past. 
On the corner where Denny Hall now stands, Washington reviewed the 
troops who in 1794 set out to quell the Whiskey Rebellion. The two 
literary societies, Belles Lettres and Union Philosophical, each over a cen- 
tury and a half old, count among their members former students includ- 
ing a President of the United States and Supreme Court Justices. Of 
these, James Buchanan, Class of 1809, as President of the United States, 
1857-61, and Roger Brooke Taney, Class of 1795, as Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 1836-64, headed their respective 
branches of government in the period of crisis preceding the Civil War. 
During the Civil War, on June 28, 1863, the Confederates occupied Car- 
lisle and camped in front of Old West, the northernmost point reached 
by Confederate troops during the war. Among the Confederate troops 
were former Dickinson students at whose request Old West was put 
under protective guard. Two days later, in the shelling of Carlisle, East 
College and old South College were damaged by shellfire. Following 
the Battle of Gettysburg, the college buildings were used as hospitals 
for wounded men from the battlefield. 


PREPARATION FOR GRADUATE STUDY 


Dickinson College, since the year of its founding, has designed its 
curriculum to prepare a substantial body of its students for advanced 
study in graduate and professional schools. Evidence of the success of 
this enterprise is shown by the number of distinguished men and women 
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graduates of this college who hold positions of responsibility in the fields 
of science, medicine, law, education, and religion throughout the nation. 


To identify, encourage, and guide likely candidates for graduate study, 
the College carries on a continuing program of activities through its 
advisory system beginning in the student’s Freshman year and extending 
to graduation and sometimes beyond. 


A student entering Dickinson with some form of graduate or profes- 
sional study as an objective, should make this aim known to his assigned 
faculty Adviser in the early days of his residence at the College. 


THE COLLEGE MACE 


The Great Mace of Dickinson College is used on formal occasions as 
a symbol of the corporate authority of the College. The Mace is hand- 
somely carved of cherry wood, forty-two inches tall. The head of the 
Mace bears the profile portraits of John Dickinson, Benjamin Rush, and 
Charles Nisbet, the first President of the College, together with the col- 
lege seal and many historic symbols. Surmounting the head of the Mace 
is a bronze mermaid designed after the weathervane over West College. 
The staff of the Mace is ornamented by two bosses and a finial acorn, all of 
which are made from wood of the black locust tree under which George 
Washington stood when he reviewed his troops in 1794. The bosses are 
embellished with other college symbols and the acorn bears the name of 
the sculptor who carved the Mace and the name of the donor. Ina spiral 
around the staff of the Mace appear the names and dates of all the Presi- 
dents of the College, from 1773 to 1959, beginning with Henry Mc- 
Kinley of the Grammar School to which the College traces its foundation. 


THE JOSEPH PRIESTLEY CELEBRATION 


Each spring a special commemoration, known as the Joseph Priestley 
Celebration, is held, at which time the Dickinson College Award in mem- 
ory of Joseph Priestley, the discoverer of oxygen, is given to a distin- 
guished scientist for his discoveries or contributions to the welfare of 
mankind. The Award is in the form of the Priestley Medallion, prepared 
of ceramic struck from the original molds made in 1775 by the first Josiah 
Wedgwood after a pen sketch of Priestley drawn from life in the same 
year by John Flaxman. The Award is accompanied by a draft for one 
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thousand dollars. Since its establishment in 1952 the Award has been 
presented to the following persons: 


1952—Sir Hugh Stott Taylor, Dean of the Graduate School of Princeton Uni- 
versity. 


1953—Paul W. Burkholder, of the Class of 1924, in 1953 Osborne Professor of 
Botany at Yale University, Discoverer of Chloromycetin. 


1954—Karl T. Compton, Chairman of the Corporation, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 


1955—Harold C. Urey, of the University of Chicago, Nobel Prize winner in 
Chemistry. 


1956—Detlev W. Bronk, President of Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 
1957—Edward Teller, General Advisory Committee, Atomic Energy Commission. 


1958—George Bogdan Kistiakowski, Abbott and James Lawrence Professor of 
Chemistry, Harvard University. 


1959—Willard Frank Libby, member Atomic Energy Commission. 


1960—Glenn T. Seaborg, Chancellor and Professor of Chemistry, University of 
California. 


1961—Maurice Ewing, Professor of Geology, Columbia University. 


1962—Robert B. Woodward, Donner Professor of Science, Harvard University. 


THE DICKINSON COLLEGE ARTS AWARD 


In order that the College might recognize achievement in the arts as well 
as in the sciences, members of the faculty undertook the establishment of 
the Dickinson College Arts Award to honor Dr. William W. Edel for his 
services to the College as President. This Award in the arts, like the 
Dickinson College Award in the sciences in memory of Joseph Priestley, 
is in the form of a Wedgwood ceramic medallion and the sum of one 
thousand dollars. Trustees of the College have supported the purpose of 
the Award by personally raising an endowment of sufficient size to provide 
the annual fund. Since its establishment in 1959 the Award has been 
presented to the following persons: 


1958-59—Robert Lee Frost. 
1959-60—Eero Saarinen. 
1960-61—-Dame Judith Anderson. 


College Library 


HE College Library, located in Bosler Hall, contained 118,439 vol- 

umes and received 669 periodicals as of June 30, 1961. It has been 
designated as a depository for United States Government publications. 
No limit is placed on the number of books a student may borrow. 


The Reference Room of 3856 volumes adjoins the Main Reading 
Room. The Reserved Book Room provides space for the study of class 
reading assignments. Microfilm, microcards, and recordings are also 
kept here, with a room and booths for their use nearby. 


The Alexander A. Sharp Recreational Reading Room offers opportu- 
nities for browsing among books and periodicals of general interest. A 
tea and coffee hour, held in the Sharp Room on Thursday afternoons, 
brings students and faculty together. 


Rare books, manuscripts, and other special collections, known collec- 
tively as “The Spahr Library,” are located on the second and third floors 
of the building. They are under the supervision of the Curator of 
Dickinsoniana, whose office is in the Boyd Lee Spahr Room. In this 
room may be seen the original Dickinson College library, consisting of 
1971 volumes given by John and Mary Dickinson in 1784. These vol- 
umes were selected by her husband from those which Mrs. Dickinson had 
inherited from her scholarly father and grandfather, and represent not 
only the learning and typography of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, but the major part of one of the great book col- 
lections of Colonial America. Here also are about 40,000 manuscripts, 
including autographs of all the Presidents of the United States, 281 letters 
and documents of James Buchanan, of the Class of 1809, letters of po- 
litical, literary, and artistic figures, and of founders and alumni of the 
College. Nearby, books by and about alumni, Faculty, and Trustees are 
shelved in a special arrangement. Visitors to the Spahr Room will see 
many relics of the long history of the College, including the unique col- 
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lection of eighteenth-century scientific equipment purchased by the Trus- 
tees in December, 1811, from the heirs of Joseph Priestley. Its central 
feature is the great compound burning-glass used by Priestley as a source 
of pure heat, and associated with his discovery of oxygen in 1774. That 
date and event mark the foundation of modern chemical science, and 
Priestley’s burning-glass, air gun, telescope, and smaller laboratory equip- 
ment, in active use at Dickinson College for many years, represent a 
continuance on this campus of his work. 


The Rare Book Room contains many of the Library’s most valuable 
holdings. A part of this collection came as the gifts of Dr. Benjamin 
Rush and other founders of the College, and its growth, continued 
through the years, owes much to loyal friends of today. 


On the third floor of the Library, the English Research Room, equipped 
by the Class of 1900, houses the Paul H. Doney Memorial, a collection 
of rare books in the field of literature. Here and in the manuscripts 
vault is the John Drinkwater Collection, the gift, supported by an 
endowment, of Roscoe O. Bonisteel. 


The American History Seminar Room is equipped for study and class- 
room use with a reference and research collection of 2000 volumes. 


The Art Seminar Room contains an art library of over 2,000 volumes, 
9,150 slides and 2,010 photographs. Catalogue and storage space for the 
Library’s collection of original works of art is also provided here. Im- 
portant segments of it are the collection of contemporary fine arts prints 
donated by Meyer P. Potamkin, Class of 1932, and those of an earlier 
period given by the late Mrs. William B. Linn. Art and historical ob- 
jects include the fragments of Greek sculpture given by Commodore Jesse 
D. Elliott in 1836, and the W. E. Minnich Collection of American In- 
dian artifacts. Adjacent to the Art Seminar Room is a small gallery 
where special exhibits are hung. 


The Alfred Victor duPont Chemistry Reading Room, given in 1957 
by Irénée duPont, is located in nearby Althouse Hall. It enables the 
Library to extend its services to the laboratory, and so join in carrying 
forward the College’s traditional emphasis on the sciences. This tradition, 
and the new peak it achieved under Professor Thomas Cooper, brought 
Alfred Victor duPont to Dickinson in the Class of 1818, and books pre- 
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sented by him as a student and as President of E. I. duPont de Nemours 
and Company are still preserved in the Library. 


The Dickinson College Library Guild, composed of alumni and friends 
of Dickinson College, was organized in 1903 for the purpose of creating 
a permanent endowment for the college Library. In addition to the 
appropriation for the purchase of books and periodicals, the Library now 
receives an annual income of over $5,000 from the Guild. By action 
of the Board of Trustees of the College all moneys contributed become 
a part of the permanent endowment fund of the Library, the proceeds of 
which are devoted solely to the purchase of books. 


During orientation freshmen are introduced to the various departments 
and services available in the Library. In addition, in cooperation with 
the course ‘Introduction to Social Science,’ freshmen receive lectures 
and individual practice in basic research methods and library use. Upper 
classmen frequently receive additional specialized instruction in research 


bibliography. 


A Library Handbook is obtainable at the Library and is especially 
recommended to entering students. It contains plans of the building, 
a description of the book collection, information on the services avail- 
able to students, and a general guide to the use of library materials. 


The Library is open from 7: 50 A. M. to 5: 45 P. M., and 6: 45 to 9: 45 
P. M., except on Saturday, when it is open from 7:50 A.M. to 5: 00 
P. M., and on Sunday, when the hours are 2: 00 to 5: 00 P. M., and 6: 45 
to 9: 45 P. M. 


Buildings and Equipment 


ACADEMIC BUILDINGS 


A plant of the College, consisting of twenty-eight buildings, is con- 
structed chiefly of limestone, in Georgian design. The John Dickin- 
son Campus, on which seven of the college buildings are located, is framed 
by a low limestone wall, most of which was erected in 1833. This adds to 
the distinctive charm of the landscape. The other buildings are grouped 
around this campus and on the Benjamin Rush Campus, formerly the 
Moore estate, a twelve-acre tract diagonally across from the older campus. 
The grounds, buildings, and equipment of the College are conservatively 
appraised in excess of $7,000,000 and its invested endowment and other 
capital funds are worth approximately $6,000,000 in market value. 


West COLLEGE (1803), built of native limestone in Georgian archi- 
tecture, is a four-story building located in the center of the John Dickin- 
son Campus. It contains administrative offices, class and assembly rooms, 
the Presidential portrait gallery, and the spacious Memorial Hall. On 
the lower floor are the McCauley Room, the Durbin Oratory, conference 
rooms, the public relations office, and secretarial rooms. Administrative 
offices are on the first and second floors. The third floor is given over to 
classrooms and the Mathematics Computation Laboratory. 


Jacop ToME SCIENTIFIC BuILDING (1884), a gift of the late Hon- 
orable Jacob Tome, of Port Deposit, Md., is of native limestone, trimmed 
with Ohio sandstone. It was completely renovated in 1958. It contains 
complete provision for the college Department of Physics and Astronomy. 


James W. Bosier Liprary, originally a brick structure erected in 
1885 in honor of James W. Bosler, Class of 1854, was rebuilt and en- 
larged in 1940-41. Native limestone was used and the architecture was 
changed to Georgian to conform with its surroundings. This library 
accommodates numerous reading and reference rooms and the main as- 
sembly room. 


Music BUILDING (1899), of limestone, houses the classrooms and 
laboratories of the Department of Music. 
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DENNY HALL (1905) contains recitation rooms, student publication 
offices, faculty offices, ROTC offices, and halls of the two historic literary 
societies which date back more than one hundred and seventy years. 


ALUMNI GYMNASIUM (1929), of limestone, provides ample facilities 
for all indoor athletics and physical education. ‘These include a white- 
tiled swimming pool 25x75 feet. The main auditorium seating 3000 is 
also used for commencement and alumni activities. 


BAIRD BIOLOGICAL BUILDING (1937) is located on the Benjamin Rush 
Campus and is named in honor of Spencer Fullerton Baird, Class of 1840, 
professor, and former Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. It is a 
three-story stuccoed stone structure housing the Department of Biology. 
It also contains a collection of South American birds, originally owned 
by Professor Baird, and the DeLude Shell Collection. 


SOUTH COLLEGE (1948), of limestone, adjacent to the Alumni Gym- 
nasium, is used as a recreation and classroom building. Squash courts 
are attached to South College. 


DICKINSON COLLEGE CHAPEL AND ALLISON METHODIST CHURCH 
(1957), of limestone, on the Benjamin Rush Campus, is used jointly by 
the College and the Church. 


THE C. Scorr ALTHOUSE SCIENCE HALL (1957), of limestone, on 
the John Dickinson Campus is used as a Chemistry and Geology building 
and contains classrooms and laboratories. 


THE RoscoE O. BONISTEEL PLANETARIUM (1958), the gift of Roscoe 
O. Bonisteel, of the Class of 1912, is located in the Tome Scientific 


Building. 
REED HALL (1958), located on the southeast corner of the campus, 
is a three-story stuccoed structure named after George Edward Reed, 


President of the College from 1889 to 1911. It is used to house the 
classrooms, offices, and laboratories of the Education and Psychology De- 


partment. 


FILLER HALL (1961), located on North College Street, is a converted 
private residence named after Metvin Grant Filler, President of the 
College from 1928 to 1931. It is used to house the Electronic Language 
Laboratory, offices, and classrooms. 
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RESIDENCE HALLS 


East COLLEGE (1836), of the same materials and style of architecture 
as West College, is a four and one-half story building, used as a residence 
for men and for faculty offices. 


Conway HALy (1904) is a gift from the Honorable Andrew Carnegie, 
and is named as a tribute to his friend, Moncure D. Conway, Class of 
1949, distinguished American writer and divine. It is used as a resi- 
dence for men. 


METZGER HALL (1881), located three blocks east of the main campus, 
is the residence for freshman women. It is a four-story brick structure. 


Gisss House, remodeled in 1937, the endowed gift of Rebecca Mc- 
Clure Gibbs, located diagonally across the street from Metzger Hall, is 
a three-story dwelling used as a residence for women. 


BippLE House (1946), located on the edge of the main campus, is a 
three-story building used as a residence for women. 


McINTIRE House (1948), located on the corner adjacent to the Ben- 
jamin Rush Campus, is a two and one-half story building used as a resi- 
dence for women. 


DraYER HALL (1950), a modern fireproof, four-story limestone fesi- 
dence for women, located on the Benjamin Rush Campus, houses 125 
women students. 


MONTGOMERY HALL (1953), east of Conway Hall, is a seven-apart- 
ment building which houses members of the faculty and their families. 


MorcaN HALt (1955), a modern, fireproof, four-story limestone 
building located on the Benjamin Rush Campus, houses freshman men. 
Dining facilities for freshmen are located here. 


MATHEWS House (1957), located on the edge of the Benjamin Rush 
Campus, is a three-story brick building used as a residence for women. 


SELLERS House (1943), located on the main campus, is a three-story 
building used as a residence for women. 
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OTHERS 


THE PRESIDENT’s HousE, a stately brick mansion at the southeast cor- 
ner of the campus, was erected in 1833, and has been the residence of 
the Presidents of the College since 1888. 


JoHN DickKINsON Campus. This campus of eight acres lies in the 
western part of the Borough of Carlisle. It was purchased from the Penns 
by the Trustees in 1799. Prior to that time the site of the College was 
the old Grammar School property in another location in Carlisle, where 
instruction was begun in 1773. Upon the John Dickinson Campus and 
adjacent to it are grouped most of the principal buildings of the College. 


BENJAMIN RusH Campus. ‘The College added to its property in 1931 
by purchasing ‘‘Mooreland,” an estate of twelve acres lying just southwest 
of the main campus. On this campus, named the Benjamin Rush Campus 
in 1950, are located Drayer Hall, residence for women, Morgan Hall, 
residence for freshman men, the Baird Biological Building and the Col- 
lege Chapel. 


THE HERMAN BoSsLER BIDDLE MEMORIAL ATHLETIC FIELD, the initial 
gift of the Honorable Edward W. Biddle, Class of 1870, and Mrs. Bid- 
dle, in memory of their son, Herman Bosler Biddle, Class of 1903, is a 
field of 12 acres completely equipped. 


HEALTH CENTER, located west of Conway Hall, is a completely 
equipped dispensary and infirmary. 


THE MAINTENANCE BUILDING (1952), west of Conway Hall, houses 
the carpentry, electrical, painting, and plumbing workshops, and a garage 
for the college automobiles and trucks. 


College Activities Program 


PHI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY 


OC N April 13, 1887, the first chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa Society 

in Pennsylvania was organized at Dickinson College and named 
the Alpha of Pennsylvania. Seniors of high scholastic standing are 
eligible for membership and are usually elected upon completion of their 
college course. Certain of the highest ranking students, however, may 
be elected in September. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


Students at Dickinson College govern wide areas of student life on 
the campus through representative student government. The Student 
Assembly, which consists of all students of the College, is the primary 
agency of this government and meets on call when required to act upon 
constitutional questions. The executive body of the Student Assembly 
is the Student Senate which carries on the day-to-day business of stu- 
dent government. As such it promotes the welfare of the student body 
by effecting a close union among students, and acts as an official liaison 
group between students and college authority. The Senate acts for the 
Assembly in scheduling and regulating all organized student activities. 
It controls the Student Activities Budget. Various standing committees 
operate for, and are directly responsible to, the Senate. Two student 
government agencies of major importance are the Student Social Com- 
mittee and the Interfraternity Council. Both operate under the general 
oversight of the Student Senate with large freedom of action within 
their special fields of interest and concern. 


STUDENT-FACULTY JUDICIAL COUNCIL 


Matters of student discipline, except cases of failure to meet routine 
administrative directives or grave offenses involving moral integrity, are 
referred by the Dean to the Student-Faculty Judicial Council, which is 
composed of four students and three members of the faculty. The find- 
ings of the Council are binding upon all students and organizations of 
students brought before it on charges. On appeal the findings may be 
modified or set aside by the Faculty or by the Dean of the College. 
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WOMEN’S STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


The Presidents’ Council is the over-all student governing body for the 
women’s residence halls. The Council consists of three council officers 
and the presidents of each of the women’s residence halls. Meeting weekly 
with the Dean of Women, the Council acts on problems referred to it by 
the various house councils. The house council in each dormitory is respon- 
sible for the smooth operation of student government within the residence 
hall, takes care of minor infractions of house rules and works toward high 
morale and an informal social program within the residence. 


PUBLICATIONS 


THE DICKINSON ALUMNUS: published quarterly by the General 
Alumni Association. 


THE DICKINSON COLLEGE BULLETIN: published four times a year 
by the College. 


THE DICKINSONIAN: the student newspaper, published weekly dur- 
ing the college year. 


THe Datty SENATOR: a single sheet of announcements, scores, and 
late news, published five mornings a week by the Student Senate. 


Tue Microcosm: the college annual, sponsored by the Junior Class. 


Tue “D” Book: a handbook published annually for the information 
of new students. 


Tue Hornsoox: published semi-annually, sponsored by the Belles 
Lettres Society. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


RELIGIous Activities, Dickinson is a liberal arts college within the 
Christian tradition. It encourages all of its students to participate in the 
variety of opportunities available on the campus and in the Carlisle com- 
munity for plumbing the depths of their respective faiths. The College 
strives to make its religious program intellectually relevant and to provide a 
suitable atmosphere for worship within a framework of Christian tolerance. 


The Student Religious Affairs Council, under the direction of a com- 
mittee of faculty members, plans and operates all of the college-wide relig- 
ious activities on the campus. This Council is composed of four students 
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representing the student body at large and a representative of each of the 
following denominational organizations: Methodist Student Movement, 
Canterbury Club, Westminster Fellowship, Luther Club, Newman Club, 
Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship, and Jewish Affairs Council. It plans 
the weekly chapels, special religious emphasis programs, Christian Service 
projects, and other aspects of the college-wide interdenominational re- 
ligious program. 

LirErARY Societies. The Belles Lettres Society and the Union Philo- 
sophical Society, founded in 1786 and 1789 respectively, are the oldest stu- 
dent activities on the campus and have contributed to the intellectual de- 
velopment of Dickinsonians for over a century and a half. The former is 
devoted to literary criticism, the latter to matters of political debate. 


THE MERMAID PLAyErRs present several full-length productions a year 
under professional direction, in addition to several seasonal programs. 
Opportunities exist for training and for practical experience in all phases 
of dramatic production, and membership is open to students, faculty 
members, and guests from the community. An annual feature is the 
presentation of the Gould Memorial Prizes in Drama. 


THE DEBATE CoUNCIL, under the guidance of a college-appointed di- 
rector, participates in an extensive program of intercollegiate debating. 
All students are eligible for membership; those students with good 
scholastic averages are eligible to travel with the squad. Dual debates 
and tournaments ate scheduled with other colleges throughout the East 
and South. 


THE Cuorr. A mixed choir of sixty voices meets twice each week and 
presents several concerts each year. In addition, the choir sings in the 
College Chapel. A wide variety of music is performed representing many 
historical periods and styles, both sacred and secular. 


Tue CoNcERT CHORALE. This ensemble of thirty voices, carefully 
selected for vocal potential and musicianship, presents several public per- 
formances each year, both on campus and off campus on tour and on 
television. This group also sings in the College Chapel. 


THE MEN’s GLEE CLUB, a student-directed organization specializing 
in college songs, presents fall and spring concerts on campus, sings at 
various meetings and gatherings, and makes guest appearances off campus. 


THE CONCERT AND MARCHING BAND. During the first half of the 
fall semester this fifty-piece ensemble devotes its attention to the prepa- 
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ration and presentation of programs at the college football games. After 
the football season the Band prepares concert music for presentation in 
its own concert programs or together with the vocal ensembles. 


THE ORCHESTRA. The College Orchestra presents several concerts 
each year and frequently combines its resources with those of the choral 
organizations for the presentation of major works of music literature, 
including opera, oratorio, and cantatas. 


THE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS CLuB, established in 1932 under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, pro- 
motes the study of contemporary international affairs and world prob- 
lems. In its monthly meetings, reports are presented by students, faculty 
members, or guest speakers, and these are followed by an informal dis- 
cussion. The Dickinson I.R.C. is a member of the Association of Interna- 
tional Relations Clubs, sponsored by the Foreign Policy Association. 


THE MOHLER SCIENTIFIC Society, through monthly meetings which 
are open to all students, fosters an interest in scientific subjects. Its pro- 
grams are particularly stimulating to science majors and pre-professional 
students. 


THE STUDENT NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, BENJAMIN 
RusH CHAPTER, offers all students considering teaching as a vocation an 
opportunity to hear distinguished educators and to participate in practical 
discussions on the teaching profession. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY ROTC Company is 
open to all junior and senior ROTC students. Through its monthly 
meetings with Army guest speakers and field trips to Army installations 
an exchange of ideas and information is gained to bring about a better 
understanding of the proper role of the Army of the United States. 


THE PERSHING RIFLES is open to all freshman and sophomore stu- 
dents. Through its weekly drill meets it encourages, preserves, and de- 
velops the highest ideals of the military profession. 


THE “D” CLus, composed of students who have won a varsity letter, 
recognizes athletic ability, encourages sportsmanship, and generally seeks 
to further the total athletic program of the College. 


THE DICKINSON FOLLIEs produces each spring either an original mu- 
sical comedy, written and directed by the students with the assistance of 
the college instructor in drama, or a revival. 
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THE AQUATIC CLUB gives its members an opportunity to swim and 
also to organize and participate in water pageantry. 


FRATERNITIES. Ten national fraternities have chapters at Dickinson— 
Phi Kappa Sigma, Phi Kappa Psi, Sigma Chi, Beta Theta Pi, Phi Delta 
Theta, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Kappa Sigma, Alpha Chi Rho, Phi Epsilon 
Pi, and Theta Chi. 


SORORITIES, Four national sororities are represented on the campus— 
Pi Beta Phi, Chi Omega, Phi Mu, and Zeta Tau Alpha. 


THE INDEPENDENT MEN. Men who choose not to affiliate with any 
fraternity meet together periodically. They elect a senator to student gov- 
ernment. Membership is open to all non-affiliated resident and non-tesi- 
dent male students. 


Honorarigs. In addition to Phi Beta Kappa, there are seven national 
honorary fraternities and three local honorary societies at Dickinson: 


Tau Kappa ALPHA, a national honorary fraternity for forensic and 
scholastic attainments ; 


Omicron DELTA Kappa, a national fraternity for men students who 
have achieved distinction in campus leadership and have maintained good 
scholastic averages ; 


Pr DELTA EPSILON, a national fraternity recognizing outstanding serv- 
ice in the field of journalism. 


DELTA PHI ALPHA, a national fraternity honoring students in Ger- 
man studies; 


ALPHA Pst OmEGA, a national honorary fraternity recognizing out- 
standing dramatic activity ; 


Pr GAMMA Mu, a national fraternity honoring students in Social Sci- 
ence ; 


Put Mu ALPHA SINFONIA, a national fraternity for men, honoring 
students in music; 


RAVEN’S CLAW, a senior honorary society for men; 
SKULL AND Key, a junior society for men; 


WHEEL AND CHAIN, a senior honorary society for women. 


Admission 


abe usual requirement for entrance to Dickinson College is the satis- 
factory completion of a secondary school program of at least fifteen 
units, including four units of English, two units of one foreign language, 
and two units of college preparatory mathematics. Of the remaining 
seven units, six are from academic courses. 


In considering applicants for admission to the College, all of the fol- 
lowing factors are important: 


1. Personal applicataion and school record on forms supplied by 
the College. (NOTE: Applicants are required to include with their 
final formal application a fee of $10. This application fee is not 
refundable nor is it credited to any account.) 


2. Recommendation of the secondary school principal or head- 
master, and of others who know the applicant. 


3. Personal interview with the Dean of Admission or with an ap- 
pointed representative. 


4. The tests of the College Entrance Examination Board: 


a. The Scholastic Aptitude Test is required of all applicants. 
Those who desire an early decision on their application are en- 
couraged to take this examination in December or January of 
their senior year. (The results of this test taken in the junior 
year may be submitted upon the recommendation of the coun- 
selor.) 


b. The Achievement Tests (normally to be taken in Jan- 
uaty or March of the senior year) are required for placement 
purposes, as follows: 


(1) English—tequired of all applicants. 


(2) Language—Classical or Modern—required of all 
applicants who wish to continue in college the study of a 
language which they have taken in secondary school. 


(3) Mathematics—trequired for all candidates for the 
Sc.B. degree and for those other applicants who expect to 
continue their study of Mathematics in college. 
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Application and schedules for these examinations may be obtained 
by writing to the College Entrance Examination Board, P. O. Box 
592, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Unusual cases involving divergence from these requirements will be 
considered on an individual basis by the Committee on Admission. 
Students from other lands should submit requests as early as possible 
in order that they may be furnished a copy of the special instructions per- 
tinent to them. 


The Admission Office is open for interviews from 9: 30 to 11: 30 
A. M., Monday, Friday, and Saturday, and 2: 00 to 4: 00 P. M., Monday 
and Friday. During the summer months and until Labor Day, the Ad- 
mission Office (and all administrative offices) will be closed on Satur- 
days. Appointments in advance of the interview are appreciated. 


Charges and Expenses 


HE yearly General Charge at the College is $1,150. All students 

are required to pay a Registration Fee of $100 which is credited on 
the college bill. This fee is not returnable if the student cancels his or 
her registration. 


Note—The General Charge is $1,150 for the academic year of two 
semesters. However, the cost to the College is considerably over the 
amount. This leaves a balance which must be made up each year from 
gifts by alumni or friends or from income on endowment (which is 
composed of gifts made in former years). Those parents who wish to 
assist the College in meeting this “additional cost of education over 
General Charges” may make a gift to the College. This gift is tax de- 
ductible, 


College bills for each semester are presented and are payable at the 
opening of the semester. 


Failure to adjust college bills when due will result in exclusion from 
College, and no student can have an honorable dismissal or a certificate 
of advancement until bills have been adjusted and other reasonable obli- 
gations have been met. 
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The Trustees reserve the right at any time to amend or add to the 
regulations of the College, including those concerning fees and methods 
of payment, and to make such changes applicable to students at present 
in the College, as well as to new students. 


DiscouNTs—For two or more students from the same family, and for 
children of full-time ministers, a discount of 10 per cent is allowed on the 
General Charges account, but not on any other part of the college bill. No 
double discount is allowed. Liberal scholarship aid may be made avail- 
able to ministerial students. 


Rooms—Dormitory rooms are secured to the students during term- 
time only, and occupants are responsible for damage to them. When 
students damaging property are unknown, the cost of repairs may be 
assessed toward the close of the college year upon the whole body of 
students, as a special damage account. Any student proved to be guilty 
of willful destruction of, or damage to, college property, may be required 
to pay not only the cost of replacement or repair, but also a fine as deter- 
mined by the Faculty, said fine to be placed to the credit of the special 
damage account. 


All freshman men other than day students are required to room in the 
college dormitory for freshmen. Male members of the other classes who 
are not day students must room either in the college dormitories or in 
the fraternity houses, or in college approved private homes. 


FEES 
Budget for student organizations for various student activities, including 
cultural affairs, athletics, and college publications. Per Semester ... $30.00 
Transctiptrot Record; extra: COpies Caen w cea den. oie ee ee ees 1.00 
Practice Teaching intitigh School |g: ons 5 nace bs. odie ete. she seated Saar ala wes 35.00 
Graduation Fee for seniors, including use of cap and gown .......... 10.00 
Damage Replacement Account. (This will be returned in whole or in 
patt depending upon EMC UAMIOUNE OL SATIRE) rans od Sion, Peeve oe crane 10.00* 
Pachial PROREAN, Per SOMES HOUL si idc nb <0 Gk oes dof, vs as See 50.00 
Late changing of courses (dropping one and adding another) Siete ses 5.00 
but not to exceed ........ 15.00 
Pe EAEeRNi RASS AU MCTUCIDEE Ge Ca, 454. vo AEGAN SA wnatiee SMe OA Se Sew Beene 15.00 
SiMe ATAENIE | AUS CARIOCA ALE og it Hh Jo Sie: idle Sips nd ou yah aa ON 0a Sarde wale 15.00 
Administrative charges for Law elections, per hour ...............005 24.00 
ELC Heel one eennestet Only -< seca, fchee ome aged «os Obals « om Seana O00 
Health Fee, services at Health Center and physicians’ offices .......... 15.00 


* $25 for men in dormitories. 
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APPLICATION FEE 


Dickinson requires a non-refundable service charge of $10 from all 
candidates for admission. This fee defrays in part the expense of investt- 
gating records, of advising applicants, and the performance of other serv- 
ices provided by the Office of Admission. It is not returnable and is not 
credited on any subsequent bill. 


Checks should be made payable to Dickinson College — 


FOR MEN RESIDENT IN COLLEGE 
Room rent; Wem resi@ents; Per semester ci. . see eek ha ee $150.00 


Resident men are assigned to dormitory space by the Dean of Men. 
The same price for all dormitory space, whether the quarters are old or 
new, is to permit an equitable system of room assignments without refer- 
ence to family income. 


Rooms are furnished with the basic pieces of furniture, and there is a 
study light outlet for each student, in addition to a ceiling light. Personal 
items such as laundry, books, blankets, sheets, pillow cases, towels, and 
personal toilet articles are furnished by the individual student. The Gor- 
don-Davis Linen Service has our approval. 


FOR WOMEN IN DORMITORIES 


All women students, except those living with their husbands or rela- 
tives, are required to reside in college dormitories, and are charged $1,974 
for the year, payable $100 at registration, $987 at the beginning of the 
first semester, and $887 at the beginning of the second semester. This 
provides for General Charges ($1,150), Room ($324), and Board 
($500). Personal items such as laundry, books, blankets, sheets, pillow 
cases, towels, personal toilet articles, and fees are not included in this 
account. The Gordon-Davis Linen Service has our approval. 


Returning women students must pay the Registration Fee of $100 prior 
to room selection for the ensuing year. 
BOARD 


All resident women students are required to board at the college din- 
ing halls. The residents of Metzger and Gibbs board at Metzger Hall. 
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The residents of Drayer Hall, Biddle, Mathews, Sellers, and McIntire 
Houses board at Drayer Hall or Morgan Hall. 


All freshman men are requited to board at the college dining hall, 
Morgan Hall. Boarding arrangements include dining room service on a 
semester basis. The charges for the semester are $250. 


The College also reserves the right to make a proportionate increase 
in board charges in the event that there shall occur a general increase in 
food costs. 


A Snack Bar is operated in South College where students may pur- 
chase breakfast, lunch, and dinner at nominal prices. 


HOW MUCH DOES IT COST TO GO TO DICKINSON COLLEGE? 


Just how much it will cost for a year at Dickinson College depends on 
the individual student. The general answer is, ‘‘Usually from $2,100 to 
$2,150 minimum for a year of two semesters.” The amount spent above 
these figures will depend on the expenditures the student feels he must 
make over and above the minimum costs, 


The table of estimated expenses appearing below will give an idea 
of the minimum costs. The table does not include, of course, what may 
be spent for clothing, entertainment, or other optional incidental items. 


ESTIMATE OF NECESSARY EXPENSES OF THE 
AVERAGE STUDENT 








Men Women 
*Genetal: Charges wes s-caiies'm 24 sip da wina'e.s $1,150 $1,150 
Siig ene ude ss cise sete cotten ea wie 60 60 
Damage Replacement Account ........... 25 10 
Books and Supplies, Estimated .......... 85 85 
ROOM ARCHIE he ak coors seater ooh seed ceoerne tere 300 324 
Board—College Dining Room .......... 500 500 
Pleat Ree. 55.2 eth aaccl.s staan ane 15 15 
TO IVLGCDS 5 'S50 45 Sas wale a Oe Oe dee $2,135 
TOtdE-—"W OMEN a eisises.<'e kee bk ee 2 $2,144 


Fraternity costs range from $75 to $100 additional expense. 





* Payable $100 at registration, $575 at the beginning of the first semester, and $475 at the 
beginning of the second semester, 
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PART-TIME STUDENTS 


Full time students are those carrying at least 12 hours of instruction per 
week. Part-time students are those carrying fewer than 12 hours of in- 
struction per week. 


Auditors’ fees are the same as those listed for credit courses. Full 
time students are not required to pay audit fees. 


PLAN OF PAYMENTS 


All charges and fees are due at Registration. Where a satisfactory plan 
is presented to the Treasurer of the College, a student is permitted to 
register under a deferred payment agreement. The Girard Trust Plan, 
The Insured Tuition Payment Plan, and other approved plans are ac- 
ceptable. Additional information on these plans is obtainable from the 
Admission and Treasurer’s offices. 


WITHDRAWAL FROM COLLEGE 


A student in good standing is entitled to honorable withdrawal at all 
times. The date on which the Dean of the College approves the stu- 
dent’s withdrawal form is the official date of withdrawal. A student 
desiring to withdraw voluntarily from the College must obtain from the 
Registrar an Application for Withdrawal. This form must be properly 
filled in and returned to the Registrar before the student leaves the 
campus. Otherwise, he will forfeit his right to honorable withdrawal 
until he may have been reinstated by faculty vote. No refunds will be 
made by the Business Office until the Registrar's Office certifies that the 
withdrawal procedure has been properly completed. 


Every college has many expenses of a continuing nature, such as plant 
maintenance and faculty salaries. In order to plan and maintain these 
setvices over the entire year, it is essential that the annual income from 
fees be assured. It is understood, therefore, that students are entered 
for the entire college year. 


If a student called away during the semester by an emergency finds 
it impossible to resume his work, he must notify the Registrar's Office 
of his voluntary withdrawal immediately. Unless the notice is filed with 
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the Registrar within three weeks, the student will forfeit his right to 
honorable withdrawal. 


If the withdrawal occurs before the end of the semester, the student 
is obligated for General Charges as follows: 


First Semester Second Semester 


Tete AVGCKS OF TSB as5,3. 2 siete, a as 5» arate Roe $215 $770 
Between two and three weeks ............. 330 865 
Between three and four weeks ............ 445 960 
Between four and five weeks .............. 560 1,055 
VOL SIV WY ORES elace a dns aics ana na oe ane 675 1,150 


No refund will be allowed on room rentals and fees, but unused 
board at $5.00 per week may be refunded. 


SUMMER SESSIONS: Scholarships and discounts are not applied to ac- 
counts in summer session charges. If withdrawal occurs before the end 
of the summer session, the student is obligated for General Charges as 
follows: 


ne Week Of IGS ayes a's are VE WR GRG bua a Pena She 40 per cent 
PWG WV OCaIOL SOME. catias Gan tux tral s SAB acs aie ance ae ee 80 per cent 
After CORRES. 2S arts t SUAS ee ARR Kee whe 100 per cent 


Special consideration is given men called into military service in- 
voluntarily whereby fractional credit may be given for work carried at 
a passing level. 


No reduction will be allowed for absence of students withdrawn for 
unsatisfactory conduct or scholarship. 


SOLICITATIONS 


Agents are not permitted to solicit students on the campus or in the 
dormitories without first securing written permission from the Treasurer’s 
Office and from the Dean of Men or the Dean of Women, as appropriate. 


LOSSES 


Dickinson College will not be responsible for losses from fire or theft 
that may occur in or on college property. 


General Information 


Ro ee normal conditions, registration is completed 
prior to the beginning of classes. However, changes in registration 
(or late registration) are permitted provided they are made within the 
first fifteen class days. 


CHAPEL—Chapel and assembly services are held twice a week. All 
students are required to attend a specified number of such services. In 
addition, voluntary midday devotions are held daily in the Durbin Oratory 
in West College. 


GuIDANCE—The student is the center of the College’s educational pro- 
gram. Counseling begins with the pre-registration interview with the 
Dean of Admission. Each entering freshman is assigned to a Faculty 
Adviser who will assist him in adjusting to college life, in academic 
planning, and in meeting such other problems as may arise in his first 
two years. To help attain a better understanding of each freshman as 
a person, he is given psychological tests early in the school year. The 
results of these tests are made available to him through the office of the 
Director of Testing and Counseling, where further aid is given as needed 
in coping with problems of educational, vocational, or personal counsel- 
ing. A corps of highly selected upperclassmen serve voluntarily in the 
residence halls as Student Counselors. When the student is accepted as 
a department major, which occurs ordinarily at the close of his second 
year, the Chairman of the Department becomes his academic adviser. 
Completing the formal advisory staff, which is headed by the Dean of 
the College, are a number of specialists, including the Dean of Men and 
the Dean of Women, the General Counselor, the Clinical Psychologist, 
the Director of Testing, the Religious Adviser, the Placement Officer, and 
advisers in such pre-professional interests as medicine, law, and engineer- 
ing. This formal advisory system does not, however, replace the indi- 
vidual faculty member, who daily performs a wide variety of informal 
counseling made possible by the limited enrollment of the College. The 
whole guidance program is thus designed to help the individual to ef- 
fective adjustment and successful accomplishment. 


GOVERNMENT AND DiscipLINE—Students are expected to conform to 
the requirements of good morals and good citizenship. In the absence of 
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specific regulations, the Faculty is charged with passing on matters respect- 
ing the general life of the students in the College. In practice, however, 
the regulation of student body life is left largely to the students themselves. 
Among the regulations of the College is the following: ‘In particular, 
any use of intoxicating liquor on college property or in the fraternity 
houses, failure to give truthful testimony to an officer of the College, and 
dishonesty in college work are considered very serious offenses, and may 
lead to dismissal.” 


The College reserves to itself the right to remove from its rolls at 
any time a student who proves unsatisfactory, or to require a student to 
withdraw if it is felt that the student is out of sympathy with the spirit 
and ideals of the College, even though he may not have broken any formal 
rules. 


It is understood that the foregoing conditions and other rules and 
regulations of Dickinson College are accepted by the parents and guardians 
of Dickinson College students and by the students themselves. 


SELF-HELP EMPLOYMENT—Self-help through employment in various 
departments of the College is available to students, application for which 
should be made to the office of the Treasurer. As it is assumed that the 
acceptance of such employment is to assist the student in meeting his 
college bills, any amounts so earned are subject to application to the stu- 
dent’s account as long as he has any unpaid balance. 


PLACEMENT—The interest of the College in its students does not ter- 
minate with graduation. The Dean of Men is the Placement Director of 
the College and arranges for student interviews on and off the campus 
with the personnel officers of many large business and industrial organ- 
izations. The Dean of Men is assisted in these duties by the Placement 
Officer. In addition, the Dean of Men and the Dean of Women offer 
vocational counseling and guidance to students who request this service. 
Vocational guidance materials and company information are kept up to 
date in the Placement Office and in a special section of the Library. 


The placement of teachers in secondary schools is coordinated through 
the office of the Dean of Men and the Department of Education and 
Psychology. 


HEALTH SERVICE—The College Health Center is designed to provide 
care to all full time students in case of minor illness or accident. A dis- 
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pensary and waiting room are located on the first floor. The second and 
third floors contain wards and private rooms for patients. A registered 
nurse lives at the Health Center and is in charge. 


The medical staff of the College consists of four physicians and two 
registered nurses. The service of the physicians is available without cost 
to all full time students under regulations fixed by the College. The 
College provides these health services, but does not assume legal re- 
sponsibility for the health of its students. For special treatment, labora- 
tory tests, x-rays, and serious illness, the Carlisle Hospital is available. 
Students who do not wish to use the health benefits of the College may 
make other arrangements on their own responsibility. 


In cases of prolonged illness, the student and his parents or guardians 
must make direct arrangements for medical service and care. The college 
service does not cover these cases, nor does it cover fees for specialists 
or for special prescriptions or treatments, laboratory tests, x-rays, etc. 


ACCIDENTS—Arrangements have been made by the College with the 
Insurance Company of North America to provide accident insurance 
policies. The annual fee for such policies is $14 for men and $7 for 
women. All students are required to avail themselves of this offer, since 
the College can assume no liability for expenses connected with accidents. 
In case a student requests a release from this regulation because he al- 
ready has insurance, or because his parents do not desire it, a statement 
from his parents concerning this is necessary. 


Programs of Study and Lectureships 


A a liberal arts college, Dickinson provides its students with a broad 
general program of study. This plan gives assurance that each 
student becomes familiar with the major areas of human knowledge and 
gains the background for realization of the aims set forth in the college 
purpose. After these foundations are laid he is encouraged, particularly 
in the upper levels of college work, to seek a deeper understanding of a 
particular field through specialized study. 


Special attention is given to students preparing for graduate work on 
the university level, law, medicine or dentistry, the ministry, and teach- 
ing. Plans of study have been carefully worked out to meet graduate 
or certification requirements for these fields. Excellent background 
courses ate also offered for government, business, social service, journal- 
ism, medical technology, and similar careers. Each year a high percent- 
age of the graduating class continue formal study in professional and 
graduate schools throughout the country. All students, however, whether 
interested in a terminal liberal arts education or in aiming at intensive 
specialization later on, must comply with the rules governing distribution 
and concentration of courses. 


THE HEALING ARTS 


Through the years many Dickinson students have been prepared for 
graduate study in the healing arts. Schools of medicine, dentistry, 
osteopathy, optometry, podiatry, and nursing vary in their admission re- 
quirements. Admission to professional schools is generally based on a 
student’s college record, the recommendations of faculty members, scores 
attained on an aptitude test, and interviews by an admission officer. Pre- 
medical and predental students are advised to elect chemistry in their first 
year and to register with the Premedical Adviser before completing their 
course schedules. 


COLLEGE-LAW SCHOOL PROGRAM 


A student at Dickinson College planning a law career has distinct 
advantages. The location of the Dickinson School of Law (a separate 
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institution) contiguous to the college campus has made possible the de- 
velopment of a combined college-law program which has the approval of 
the State Board of Law Examiners of Pennsylvania. 


Under this program a student, if accepted by the School of Law, may 
register for six semester hours of law in his Junior year; and (1) if his 
college average in the Junior year is between 2.25 and 2.75, and (2) if 
his grades in all his law courses are 60% or better, he may elect 18 hours 
of law courses in his Senior year. If his average in his college courses in 
the Junior year is 2.75 or better and his grades in all law courses are 60% 
or better, he may elect from 18 to 24 hours of law courses in the Senior 
year, thus making possible the completion of a full year of law by the time 
he meets the requirements for graduation from the College. A student 
who elects no law courses in the Junior year may take as many as six hours 
of law in his Senior year. In no instance may the total number of class 
hours carried simultaneously in the College and Law School exceed 18 
hours per week. 


The combined plan is available only to the student who enters College 
not later than the beginning of the Sophomore year. If he elects the 
combined plan, he must register his intention with his department Adviser 
and secure permission of the Dean of the College and the Dean of the 
Law School. The student taking the combined program is expected to 
elect English 25 and to complete the college requirements of distribu- 
tion and concentration. An extra charge, payable to the Treasurer of the 
College, is made if the student elects courses in the Law School to count 
toward his college degree. 


THE MINISTRY AND RELIGIOUS SERVICE 


A broad base of training in the liberal arts is required as undergraduate 
preparation for entrance either into a theological seminary or into a train- 
ing school for religious social work. No particular course is prescribed for 
preministerial students. They may profitably major in any of the follow- 
ing fields: Philosophy, Psychology, English, Sociology, History, or Polit- 
ical Science. To be adequately prepared for advanced studies in a theo- 
logical seminary, they should elect two years of Greek and from 15 to 18 
hours in the Department of Philosophy and Religion. A thorough training 
in Public Speaking is also recommended. 
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PROGRAMS FOR ENGINEERING STUDENTS 


Dickinson College furnishes a program for engineering students which 
combines the advantages of the smaller liberal arts college with the 
training to be secured at a large urban engineering school. By arrange- 
ment with the University of Pennsylvania Engineering Schools, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, and the Case Institute of Technology, the College 
offers a five-year course, the first three years of which are spent at 
- Dickinson, the final two at the engineering school selected. A student may 
secure a degtee both in liberal arts and in engineering through this five- 
year program. 


The combined plan is available only to the student who enters the 
College not later than the beginning of his Sophomore year. Candidates 
for an engineering program should inform the Dean of Admission of 
Dickinson College that they wish to apply for this program. The student 
should also indicate which of the three engineering schools he wishes to 
attend. 


TEACHER CERTIFICATION 


The Department of Education offers undergraduate courses leading to 
the Provisional Secondary Teacher’s Certificate. The Department pro- 
vides the courses necessary for certification in many states, including Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, New York, Maryland, and Delaware. There is a 
minor offered in Education. The student preparing to teach completes 
his major in other departments of the College. 


THE WASHINGTON SEMESTER 


In cooperation with The American University and an allied group of 
colleges and universities, this College offers four high-ranking juniors 
the opportunity to study during the spring semester at The American 
University, Washington, D. C. These students should preferably be 
majors in Economics, History, Political Science, or Sociology and should 
have taken Political Science 11-12. Application must be made before 
October 15 to the coordinator of the Washington Semester program. 
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THE ARMY ROTC PROGRAM 
DEPARTMENT OF MILITARY SCIENCE 


In 1952 the Department of the Army approved the establishment of a 
General Military Science unit of the Army Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps at Dickinson College. Highly qualified commissioned and non- 
commissioned instructors were assigned and the Corps was organized. 
The unit has since grown steadily in size and stature and today is training 
approximately two-thirds of all physically qualified incoming male stu- 
dents of the College in military fundamentals, citizenship, and leadership. 
Participation in the ROTC is strongly encouraged by the college author- 
ities in the belief that the privilege of American citizenship carries with 
it an obligation to share in the preservation of the Nation. Graduates 
who have completed their ROTC requirements are commissioned 2nd 
Lieutenants in either the Reserves or, if they are qualified and request it, 
in the Regular Army. 


The ROTC curriculum as offered at Dickinson is primarily designed to 
train young men in leadership and to prepare them for positions of 
responsibility and authority, initially in the military, and subsequently 
in their civilian pursuits. The courses endeavor to develop and strengthen 
individual character by stressing such moral and spiritual values as patriot- 
ism, loyalty, discipline, honor, personal integrity, orderliness, and service 
to country and community. 


Participation in the ROTC at Dickinson is voluntary. Once accepted 
into the program, however, students are required to complete the two- 
year Basic Course (Freshman and Sophomore); and if they apply to 
continue and are accepted into the Advanced Course, they are required 
to complete the two upper-division years (Junior and Senior) leading to 
a Commission. (For information concerning subjects taught, refer to 
“Military Science” under Courses of Instruction in Section III of this 
BULLETIN. ) 


Veterans may, upon application and with the approval of the Professor 
of Military Science, be admitted to the ROTC program with advanced 
standing. 


Students in the ROTC program are furnished complete uniforms and 
military text books at government expense. Individually tailored U. S. 
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Army Officer uniforms are issued to all regularly-enrolled Advanced 
Course students, and these become the property of the students when they 
are commissioned. 


Advanced Course students receive an allowance of approximately $27.00 
a month during their Junior and Senior years. These students are re- 
quired to attend an Army Summer Camp for six weeks—normally be- 
tween their Junior and Senior years. During the camp period they are 
furnished equipment, clothing, food, and medical care and receive ap- 
proximately $125.00 in pay. They also receive a monetary travel allow- 
ance to and from camp. 


Students accepted in the Corps are, upon signing a draft-deferment 
agreement, deferred from active military service under the provisions of 
the Selective Service Act of 1948 for the duration of their enrollment in 
the ROTC program. 


Completion of the Advanced Course of instruction and graduation from 
College qualifies an individual for appointment as a Second Lieutenant in 
the United States Army Reserve. Following completion of his education, 
which may, if desired, include certain recognized graduate work, a Com- 
missioned Graduate is required to honor his Military Service obligation by 
serving six months (or two years) on active duty as an Officer in the 
Active Army. An outstanding graduate who desires to make the Army 
his career may apply for a direct Commission in the Regular Army. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


The College offers a summer program consisting of two terms. A 
student may obtain college credits applicable to his degree requirements 
at Dickinson College or acceptable for transfer credit at other academic 
institutions. In addition to the traditional academic subjects, the College 
provides in its summer programs certain specialized offerings of distinctive 
character as set forth in the separate summer bulletin. Copies of this 
bulletin may be obtained from the Dean of Admission. 


THE DICKINSON COLLEGE ADULT EDUCATION PLAN 


As a community service, Dickinson College provides each fall and 
spring a program of noncredit evening courses with a cultural or voca- 
tional focus. While generally ten weeks in duration, these courses vary 
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according to the special interests of the individuals or groups served. For 
announcements of the courses in any specific series inquiries may be 
addressed to the Director, Adult Education Plan. 


STUDY ABROAD 


Students desiring to take a year’s work abroad may be granted credit 
for this work provided the Dean of the College approves it in advance 
and the student presents a satisfactory certificate of accomplishment. This 
plan is available only to the student who enters the College not later than 
the beginning of his Sophomore year. 


LECTURESHIPS 
The following lectureships are endowed or otherwise provided for: 


THE JAMES HENRY MorcAN Lectures. This lectureship “in the 
Classics and in College Teaching’’ is endowed by funds set aside in 1936 
by the Board of Trustees in grateful appreciation of the distinguished 
services of the late James Henry Morgan of the Class of 1878: Professor 
of Greek, 1884-1914; Dean, 1903-14; President, 1914-28, 1931-32, 
1935-34. 


THE Boyp Ler SPAHR LECTURES IN AMERICANA, This lectureship 
was established in 1947 “in recognition of the importance of Dickinson 
College and its graduates in the large history of American Culture,” and 
was named in honor of Boyd Lee Spahr, A.M., LL.D., D.C.L., of the 
Class of 1900, in grateful appreciation of his continuous interest in the 
Dickinson College Library and of his numerous contributions to historical 
collections. 


THE GLOVER MEMORIAL LeEcTrurgEs. This lectureship “in Science’ 
was established in 1958 in memory of John Glover of New Castle on 
Tyne, England, the inventor of the “Glover Tower,” and in memory of 
his son and grandson, Henry and Lester Glover, by the late Dr. John D. 
Yeagley and by Mrs. Yeagley of York, Pennsylvania. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE PREACHER SERIES. ‘This lectureship brings to 
the college campus, as an important part of Chapel Worship Services, 
outstanding American preachers of all faiths, 


Curriculum 


T HE College offers two parallel courses in the Liberal Arts and Sciences 
leading to the Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. 


A. REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 


1. One hundred and twenty-four semester hours of academic work 
satisfactorily completed; an average of at least 1.75 in all courses taken 
at Dickinson College. 


2. Completion of the required courses and satisfaction of the require- 
ments for both distribution and field of concentration. 


3. Seven semesters of chapel attendance. 


4, Four semesters of Physical Education. Beginning with the Class 
of 1965 (those students entering in September 1961) this requirement 
must be met by the end of the Junior year. It may be satisfied by the 
completion of two years of Military Science. 


5. A minimum of 60 semester hours of course work in residence, 
including at least 24 of the 30 hours immediately preceding graduation. 
(Work completed under such cooperative programs of study as the Col- 
lege-Law School Program, the binary engineering program, and the 
Washington Semester shall be construed as work in residence.) 


6. The Institutional Testing Program of the Graduate Record Exam- 
inations, 


B. REQUIRED COURSES 
1. English 1-2 or English 2a. 


2. For the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, Social Science 11-12. The Dean 
of the College in consultation with the Adviser may set this requirement 
aside in the cases of particular students who provide evidence acceptable 
to the Dean that they have had educational experiences in one or more 
of the social sciences substantially equivalent to that offered in Social 
Science 11-12. When any student is relieved of this requirement the 
Dean of the College shall notify the student of the fact in writing and 
send a copy of the notification to the Registrar and to the student’s Adviser. 
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3. For the Degree of Bachelor of Science, Mathematics 1-2, or Mathe- 
matics 5-6, or Mathematics 11, 12. 


4, Language Requirements: 


a. A candidate for a degtee is requited to complete work in a for- 
eign language, classical or modern, through the intermediate level. 
A degree candidate whose native tongue is not English may be 
relieved of this requirement by action of the Foreign Students Com- 
mittee and the Dean of the College. In such cases the Dean of the 
College shall notify the student of the fact in writing and send a 
copy of the notification to the Registrar and to the student’s Adviser. 


b. Any student entering a course in a foreign language which he 
has studied for two or more years in a secondary school must take 
the appropriate College Entrance Examination Board Achievement 
Test. The student will be placed in the appropriate college course 
on the basis of the score he achieves on this examination. (See page 
51 for CEEB Achievement Tests required of entering students.) 


C. REQUIREMENTS FOR DISTRIBUTION 


1. Candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science 
must satisfy the requirements for distribution (in courses numbered above 
10) as follows: 


Group A—Two semester courses in literature totaling not less than 
five credit hours in the following subject areas: English, French, 
German, Greek, Latin, Spanish. 


Group B—Three semester courses totaling not less than seven credit 
hours in the following subject areas: Economics, History, Political 
Science, Sociology, Social Science. 


Group C—Two semester courses totaling not less than five credit 
hours: one course in Philosophy or Religion, one course in Educa- 
tion or Psychology. 


Group D—One semester course totaling not less than two credit hours 
in the following subject areas: Dramatic Arts, Fine Arts, Music, 
Speech. 

Group E—One course in a laboratory science: Biology 11-12 or 23- 
24; Chemistry 11-12; Geology 11-12; Physics 11-12; or Physi- 
cal Science 13-14. 
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D. REQUIREMENTS FOR FIELDS OF CONCENTRATION 
1. The fields of concentration consist of: 


(a) A required major consisting of 30-32 credit hours of aca- 
demic work in the major field as specified by the chairman of the 
department concerned. Beginning with the class of 1963 (those 
students graduating in 1963) no more than six (6) hours of work 
with a grade of D may be applied toward this requirement. 


(b) An optional minor consisting of 18-20 credit hours of aca- 
demic work in another field as specified by the chairman of the de- 
partment in which that field falls. (If a student successfully com- 
pletes the requirement for one or more minors this fact will be 
noted upon his permanent record and will appear on any transcript 
that he may request.) 


2. The major field of concentration must be chosen prior to the end of 
the student’s Sophomore year. 


3. Acceptance of the student as a major is determined by the chairman 
of the department concerned, who then becomes the accepted student’s 
Adviser. 


4, A student who is not accepted for a major field of concentration at 
the end of his Sophomore year will be granted an additional semester in 
which to qualify. If at the end of this additional semester he has still 
not been accepted, he will be required to withdraw from College without 
the privilege of readmission. 


5. Only courses numbered above 10 will be accepted in satisfaction of 
the requirements of a field of concentration. A course may not be counted 
for both the major and the minor, nor may any part of the work taken in 
the student’s major department be counted towards the fulfillment of the 
minor except in those instances in which a department offers two or more 
related but distinct areas of study. 


6. Candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of Science are required to 
select a major in Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics, or Physics,* 
and complete 12 additional semester hours of work in courses numbered 
above 10 in one or more of the other four science departments. 





* Candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts may also major in these fields. 
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E. SCHEDULE 


1. FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE YEARS: 


a. The normal academic load for freshmen and sophomores is 30-36 
semester hours. 


b. The courses taken during the Freshman and Sophomore years are 
to be so selected that at the end of his Sophomore year a student will 
have completed all of the required courses and a reasonable number 
of the requirements for distribution. In addition, the courses elected 
should be preparatory to the student’s expected fields of concentration. 


c. The courses open to freshmen as electives are listed below (see 
the detailed course descriptions for a brief discussion of course con- 
tents and for information concerning additional courses open to sopho- 
mores) : 

ELECTIVES OPEN TO FRESHMEN 


PHOS... cs 11-12 

Chemisty. c's. 11-12 

Dramatic Arts ....11, 12, 21, 32 

Education. sir i (with permission of the instructor) 21 

Bochish:. . ncans (for students who have successfully completed 2a) 
11-12, 15,48) 19; 35 

Pine Atis: 3 i120 Lo 

Geology: cicvetine « 11-12 

ERStORy erie Oe 11-12 (and for students who have completed 11) 21, 
oy 5 BA OS 

Mathematics ..... 1-2, 5-6, 11, 12, 13, 14, 29 (a year of mathematics is 
required of candidates for the Degree of Bachelor of 
Science) 

Military Science . .1-2 

MUNGonnie ator 13, 14, 15, 16, 24, 31, 42, 81-82, 83-84 

Philosophy ...... 11 

Physical Science . . 13-14 (with permission of the Dean of Admission) 

Physics, tc iin cota 11-12 

Psychology ...... TL 

Public Speaking ..23, 24 

eli pOte a7 das 15, 16 

Social Science ....11-12 (required of candidates for the Degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts) 


Sociology ....... 60, and (with permission of the instructor) 32 
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2. JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS: 


a. The normal academic load for juniors and seniors is 32-34 se- 
mester hours. 


b. Students must register in their Junior year for any of the required 
courses which they have not completed satisfactorily. 


c. In addition, courses must be elected to meet the requirements for 
distribution and fields of concentration. 


d. The remainder of the student’s schedule consists of free electives 
as necessary to make up the total academic load of 124 semester hours. 


3, AUDITING: 


a. Any student in good academic standing and who is registered for 
16 or more hours during a semester may, with the approval of his 
advisor and of the instructor involved, register to audit up to 6 addi- 
tional hours. A student who is so auditing may after the end of six 
class weeks and prior to the beginning of the fourth class week before 
examinations, with the written approval of both his instructor and 
advisor, convert his audit registration to regular registration for credit. 
Students who are registered for less than 16 hours, may with the ap- 
proval of the Dean of the College and of the instructor involved, audit 
courses but do not have the privilege of converting to regular registra- 
tion for credit. 


F, INDEPENDENT STUDIES AND DEPARTMENT HONORS 


In each major field of concentration there is provided an Independent 
Studies Program intended to give the student an opportunity for a self- 
directed experience, an introduction to research, and practice in reporting 
the results of his investigation. Programs in an area which embraces more 
than one department may be arranged by the Dean of the College in con- 


sultation with the chairmen of the departments concerned. . 


1. The Independent Studies Program shall be open to those seniors 
whose work in the department or field of concentration has averaged at 
least 3.25 and whose cumulative average for all work at the College is at 
least 2.50 at the middle of the Junior year. 


2. An essential element of the work is a written report giving the 
results of the student’s investigations, due one month prior to the student’s 
graduation. 
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3. High quality is expected both in the independent study and in the 
report. Work of distinction, as determined by the department, shall 
receive a grade of A and the student shall be graduated “with honors” in 
his field of concentration or, in the case of interdepartmental honors, 
“with honors” in interdepartmental studies with the specific fields named. 
Record of this distinction will appear on the diploma and on all tran- 
scripts. 


4. If a student’s work fails to meet the standards for graduation with 
honors, he shall receive a letter grade of B or below consistent with the 
quality of his work. 


5. Each department will determine whether the six hours credit for 
the course of Independent Studies shall count toward satisfaction of 
requirements for the major. 


G. RESPONSIBILITY OF STUDENTS 


Responsibility rests with the student for the election of such courses 
as will satisfy the requirements of the College for graduation. 


H. SELECTED ACADEMIC REGULATIONS * 


1. CHANGES IN REGULATIONS: 


The College reserves the right to change its regulations, courses of 
study, and schedule of fees, without previous notice to the student. 


2. CREDIT FOR COURSE WORK: 


Credit for courses is based on the assumption that two hours of study 
accompany each period of recitation or lecture. 


3. CREDIT FOR WORK AT OTHER COLLEGES: 


» a. The College may grant credit for work completed at other ac- 
credited colleges on previous arrangement with the chairman of the 
appropriate department, the Adviser, and the Dean of the College. 
To receive credit the work must be at least C or its equivalent quality 
credit value. This work will count as hours credit toward graduation 
but the grade will not be used in computing the average for graduation. 





* More detailed regulations are available in a separate pamphlet. 
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b. The College will accept no more than 12 credits for any one sum- 
mer period and no more than 18 credits for summer study at other 
institutions. 


4, EFFECT OF REPEATED ABSENCE: 


No academic credit will be given for a course in which the student 
has been absent more than the equivalent of six weeks in a semester. 


5. REGULATIONS GOVERNING GRADES: 


Grades shall be reported as: 


DRIES soa acosarvpepicetaiaaS Excellent Dineen. aaniasa Failing 
1 a eee ee Above Average Biri ehastehnnye oak Satisfactory 
Cri nee ae Woe Average Bose ese x oh Unsatisfactory 
Le a asn/beosecarvioet Below Average BSE aan wie) Incomplete 


6. COMPUTATION OF AVERAGES: 


a. In the computation of averages the following scale of Quality 
Credit Points will apply: 


Grade Points 
Ke, Rei eine Ss sae ee 4 
Bo ORE Pe connie an oar Sie 3 
Chi eat ee Ae eee 2 
1D 6s a hes Ea ee 1 
Fo. rickdebataicitis we gone ee eee mais 0 


b. A student’s average shall be computed on the basis of all academic 
work which he has taken at Dickinson College during any specific 
period, 

The average shall be computed by multiplying the earned quality 
credit points by their respective semester hours, and dividing the total of 
these products by the sum of the semester hours of all academic work 
taken, this result to be carried to two decimal places. 


7. MINIMUM ACADEMIC STANDARDS: 


a. A regular student is required to meet the following minimum 
standards of academic quality during his course: 


(1) Freshman: An average of 1.50 
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(2) Sophomore: An average of 1.75 for the year or a 1.75 two- 
year average 


(3) Junior: An average of 2.00 for the year or a 1.75 three-year 
average 


(4) Senior (to be graduated): An average of 1.75 in all courses 
taken at Dickinson College 


b. A student who fails to meet the minimum standard for his class 
will be required to withdraw. He may apply for readmission after 
attending an accredited college elsewhere for one regular semester 
(not a summer session) and after meeting the following minimum 
specifications: completion of a program consisting of at least 15 
hours in courses approved in advance by the Dean of the College and 
the attainment of an average of at least 2.25, with no grade lower 
than “C.” Military service or satisfactory employment may be sub- 
stituted for such scholastic experience. If after reinstatement the 
student fails to meet the minimum standard for his class he will be 
required to withdraw and will be barred from readmission. 


c. The Freshman, Sophomore, and Junior years are interpreted as 
the first, second, and third College Years of attendance as a regular 
student. (The College Year extends from the opening of College 
in the fall to Commencement.) 


d. In the case of a student entering Dickinson with advanced stand- 
ing because of work done at other institutions, the Committee on 
Admission will determine his status as to class or year of attendance. 
In all other cases involving such irregularities as work done outside 
the Dickinson College Year, the Dean of the College will determine 
the student’s class or year of attendance. | 


e. The Senior year is normally the fourth year of college attendance, 
but it may occur earlier or later. Specifically, a student meeting the 
quality standards is advanced to the Senior year at the end of the 
semester in which his total credit hours have reached 90. If this 
total has not been reached at the end of the second semester of his 
Junior year, he may be allowed one additional semester as a junior. 
If he cannot enter the Senior year after this additional Junior se- 
mester, he will be required to withdraw. 
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f. A student is expected to be graduated at the end of his Senior 
year. If he has not satisfied the requirements for graduation at the 
end of the second semester of his Senior year, he may be allowed one 
additional semester as a senior. If he cannot be graduated at the end 
of this additional Senior semester, his status will be considered by the 


Faculty. 


. Honors UPON GRADUATION: 


a. A student who in his total program attains an average of at least 
3.75 shall be awarded his degree summa cum laude. 


b. A student who in his total program attains an average of 3.50 
but less than 3.75 shall be awarded his degree magna cum laude. 


c. A student who in his total program attains an average of at least 
3.25 but less than 3.50 shall be awarded his degree cum laude. 


. CREDIT FOR MILITARY SERVICE AND DRAFT: 
a. Credit for Military Service: 


Credit will be given toward the college requirement of four hours 
in Physical Education on the basis of two hours of credit for each year 
of military service. 


b. Credit for Men Drafted: 


In order to assure the largest possible credit to male students who 
are called to active duty in the armed forces before the end of the se- 
mester, Dickinson College is prepared to give credit for work done, 
on the following basis: 


(1) Immediately upon receiving notification of induction into 
active service the student must notify his Adviser, who will arrange 
for tests to be given in the subjects taken by the student. 


(2) Upon receiving a passing grade, a student will be given 
credit toward graduation in the following manner: for the comple- 
tion of two weeks in the semester, two semester hours of credit will 
be given; three weeks, three semester hours of credit, etc. If the 
student has completed eight weeks or more, he may, provided his 
average is 1.75 or better, be given full credit for the semester (1. e., 
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if the student receives a general average of 1.75 he will receive a 
full semester’s credit for each course in which he receives a passing 
gtade). It will be essential, however, for the student to do good 
classroom work to be eligible for credit. Students with incomplete 
work in any course will not be eligible for credits under this plan. 


Ii 


Courses of Instruction 


Courses of Instruction 


F OR all courses, except where otherwise indicated, the number of hours 
of academic credit per semester equals the number of hours of class- 


room work per week. 


The classification of courses is as follows: 

1. Normally odd number courses will be given in the fall semester and 
even number courses in the spring semester. Exceptions to this general 
practice will be noted in the printed course schedule. 

2. When two course numbers, followed by a single description, are 
separated by a comma, either course may be taken without the other, 
though the two are normally taken together as a year-course. 

3. When two course numbers, followed by a single description, are 
separated by a comma and preceded by an *, the first course may be 
taken without the second, though the two are normally taken together 
as a year-course. The first course, however, is a prerequisite for the second. 

4. When two course numbers, followed by a single description, are 
separated by a hyphen, the work of the two semesters constitutes an 
integral, indivisible year-course in which credit will not be given for the 
work of a single semester. 


The order in which courses may be elected is determined by the pre- 
requisites stated under the course descriptions. Courses designated by 
words such as “open to Sophomores and above,” “open to Juniors and 
Seniors,” or “open to Seniors only,’ may not be taken earlier than the 
year indicated. An exception to this rule may be made by the chairman 
of the appropriate department for students of high scholastic ability or 
advanced standing. 


BIOLOGY 


PROFESSOR HERBER 
ASSISTANT PROFESSORS MCDONALD, OGREN, AND JEFFRIES 
Dr. McDoNALp 


A knowledge of the principles of animal and plant life is considered 
important to an understanding of mankind. The introductory course in 
general biology provides the liberal arts student with a broad view of 
the principles and functions of animal and plant life. Elective courses, 
more specialized, build on this foundation; they are not considered ter- 
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minal but are designed to introduce major concepts and experimental 
methods, and to provide a basis for student interest. They present a more 
detailed examination of classification, structure, function, evolution, de- 
velopment, and heredity. Advanced electives serve as suitable prerequisites 
for graduate work in zoology, botany, medicine, dentistry, and allied fields. 
Through work in special problems, honors, or seminar, research interest is 
developed. 


*11,12. GENERAL BIOLOGY 8 credit hours 
Biological principles with special emphasis on the physiology of animals and 

plants. Recent experiments in physiology, embryology, bacteriology, and genetics 

are discussed. Three hours classroom and three hours laboratory per week. 

23. INVERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY 4 credit hours 


Principles of structure, classification, evolution, physiology, and the development 
of such animals without backbones as helminths, molluscs, annelids, and arthropods. 
Two hours classroom and four hours laboratory per wek. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11-12. 


24. VERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY 4 credit hours 


Examination of vertebrate evolution, development, structure, and physiology by 
the comparative method. Two hours classroom and four hours laboratory per week. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11. 


32. MAMMALIAN ANATOMY 3 credit hours 


Detailed examination of the gross structure and functions of the mammalian 
body. Emphasis on bone, muscle, nerve, and circulation. Dissection of the cat. 
One hour classroom and four hours laboratory per week. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11. Recommended: 24. 


34. MICROBIOLOGY 3 credit hours 


The taxonomy, physiology, and heredity of bacteria, molds, and viruses. Labora- 
tory projects are designed to provide technical competence in handling micro- 
organisms. Two hours classroom and two hours laboratory per week. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11. 


41. HISTOLOGY 3 credit hours 


Microscopic anatomy of mammlian organs and tissues with an introduction to 
the techniques of fixing, sectioning, and staining. One hour classroom and four 
hours laboratory per week. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11-12. Recommended: 24 or 32. 


44, EMBRYOLOGY 3 credit hours 


The experimental approach to the study of animal development. Two hours 
classroom and two hours laboratory per week. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11. 
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45. PHYSIOLOGY 3 credit hours 


The physical and chemical basis of biological activities. Laboratory includes 
experiments in biochemistry, enzymology, and the operation of stimulation and 
recording apparatus. Two hours classroom and two hours laboratory per week. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11. Chemistry 11-12 is strongly 
recommended. 


51. GENETICS 4 credit hours 


Principles of heredity and their impact on population dynamics, evolution, and 
human society. Laboratory projects are designed to acquaint students with modern 
techniques for conducting genetic experiments with living organisms. Two hours 
classroom and four hours laboratory per week. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11. 


53. PARASITOLOGY 3 credit hours 


A study of parasites in relation to disease; their life histories and geographical 
distribution. Two hours classroom and two hours laboratory per week. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11-12. Recommended 23. 


54. FIELD BOTANY 2 credit hours 


Lectures present the major factors in distinguishing families and species of 
plants; laboratory consists of studying algae, fungi, and trees in winter and flowers 
in spring. Conservation problems are discussed. One hour classroom and two 
hours laboratory per week. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11-12. 


60. RADIATION BIOLOGY 4 credit hours 


Physical aspects of radiation biology, including production and detection of 
nuclear radiations, and radiation characteristics and ionizing power as clues to 
biological effects. Introduction of problems in radiation health protection such as 
health dosage units, hazards, and safety precautions. Cytological effects, underlying 
chemical changes, and principles in the use of tracers. Also named Physics and 
Astronomy 60. 


Prerequisite: 11-12; Physics 11-12; and permission of the instructor. 


81, 82. SPECIAL PROBLEMS 2 or 4 credit hours 


Laboratory work, research aspect emphasized. Topics may be assigned for 
investigation. A minimum of 4 hours per week. 


Open only to Juniors and Seniors majoring in Biology. 


92. SEMINAR 2 credit hours 
Reading, conference, writing, and oral presentation of reports. 


Open only to Juniors and Seniors majoring in Biology. 
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101-102. INDEPENDENT STUDIES AND HONORS COURSE _ 6 credit hours 
Open to Seniors only. See index. 


Major: 30 semester hours, including Biology 11-12. In addition, Chemistry 11- 
12 is required. Chemistry 51-52 may be substituted for 8 hours in Biology. 
Minor: 18 semester hours, including Biology 11-12. 


CHEMISTRY 


PROFESSOR ROGERS 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS GLEIM AND NAFF 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ERICKSON 
ADJUNCT ASSISTANT PROFESSORS OLDENBURG, 
ALLEN AND HENSCHEN 


The work in General Chemistry is planned to meet the needs of the 
student for whom this is the terminal course in chemistry as well as the 
needs of the student who plans to take additional courses in the depart- 
ment. 


The advanced courses are planned primarily for students who are pre- 
paring for medicine, teaching, industry, and graduate work. 


Professional Training in Chemistry 


Dickinson College is included in the list of institutions approved for 
undergraduate training in chemistry by the American Chemical Society. 
The ACS minimum requirements in chemistry include four basic year- 
courses in general chemistry, analytical chemistry, physical chemistry, and 
organic chemistry, together with at least one year of advanced work. Any 
deficiency in any of the basic courses is to be compensated for by a corre- 
sponding increase in a more advanced course. The additional require- 
ments are courses in physics, mathematics through integral calculus, a 
reading knowledge of German, a year of English composition, and the 
equivalent of a full semester devoted to the study of the humanities. 


*11, 12. GENERAL CHEMISTRY 4 or 8 credit hours 

In the first semester, study of chemical principles with emphasis on atomic struc- 
ture, the periodic system, and the chemical bond. In the second semester, oxidation- 
reduction, solutions, and chemical equilibrium are introduced. The laboratory work 
of the second semester will consist of qualitative analysis. Three hours classroom 
and four hours laboratory per week. 
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*21, 22. ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY 4 or 8 credit hours 


The first semester is devoted to principles of stoichiometry, applications of chem- 
ical equilibrium to analytical problems, pH, solubility equilibria, and methods of 
volumetric and gravimetric analysis. The second semester is devoted to methods 
of analytical separations, such as solvent extraction, ion exchange, and chroma- 
tography. Colorimetry, spectrophotometry, and other modern instrumental methods 
will be emphasized. Two hours classroom and four hours laboratory per week. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 12, with a grade of at least C. 


29-30. RESEARCH METHODS 2 credit hours 


Literature searching, research planning and execution, interpretation, precision and 
accuracy, techniques, legal considerations, report writing. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 21 and concurrent registration in 22. 


32. ADVANCED INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 2 credit hours 
A systematic treatment of the chemistry of inorganic compounds with special 

emphasis on recent advances in the chemistry of boron, nitrogen, phosphorus, sili- 

con, and the rare earths. This is preceded by a quantitative treatment of atomic 

and nuclear structure, radioactivity and isotopic tracer techniques, nuclear trans- 

formations, chemical bonding, and coordination compounds. 

Open to Juniors. Also open to others with permission of the Chairman of the 
Department. 


34. ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 2 credit hours 


Lecture course primarily for premedical students. A study of the states of matter, 
colligative properties of solutions, thermodynamic principles, acid-base and oxida- 
tion-reduction equilibria, chemical kinetics, and surface effects. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 21, 22; Physics 11-12. 


51-52. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 8 or 9 credit hours 


The fundamental principles of organic chemistry with emphasis on the properties 
of functional groups and the relation of structure to chemical reactivity. Three 
hours classroom and four hours laboratory per week for non ACS majors. Labora- 
tory for ACS majors, four hours per week first semester and eight hours per week 
second semester. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 21, 22. 


81-82. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 8 credit hours 

The course is designed to give a thorough foundation in the principles of physical 
chemistry. The fundamentals of chemical thermodynamics, kinetics, and quantum 
mechanics are introduced as unifying basis for discussion of chemical and phase 
equilibria, electrochemistry, reaction mechanisms, spectroscopy and atomic and molec- 
ular structure. Laboratory work and problem assignments are important parts of 
the course. Three hours classroom and three hours laboratory per week. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors only. Prerequisite: 21, 22; Mathematics 11, 12; 
Physics 11-12. 
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#85, 86. THEORETICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 2 or 4 credit hours 


Discussion of experimental evidence for reaction mechanisms, methods by which 
these mechanisms are formulated, and correlation of organic reactions on the basis 
of mechanisms. Designed to develop in the student the ability to use modern lit- 
erature and recently published advanced texts. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors only. Prerequisite: 51-52; Physics 11-12. 


83-84. SPECIAL PROBLEMS anp 
101-102. INDEPENDENT STUDIES AND HONORS COURSE | 6 credit hours 


Two lectures per week on advanced laboratory techniques and instrumentation for 
the first eight weeks and six hours of laboratory per week for two semesters with 
research emphasized. Topics are chosen for investigation. Credit for 101-102 to be 
given if a grade of A is received for both semesters and the student meets the 
overall college requirements for honors work. 


Open to Seniors only. Prerequisite: Permission of the Chairman of the Department. 


Major: 32 semester hours, including 11, 12, 21, 22, 29-30, 32, 51-52, 85, and 
34 or 81-82. Any student desiring ACS certification, must satisfactorily complete 
11, 12, 21, 22, 29-30, 32, 51-52, 85, 81-82, and 83-84 or 101-102. 


Minor: 18 semester hours, including 11, 12. 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR NODDER 


The goal of the Department of Classical Languages and Literature is 
to enable the student to read chosen portions of Greek and Latin Litera- 
ture and to acquaint him with the cultural aspects of the Greek and Roman 
civilizations and their influence on the civilizations of the Western World. 


Greek 


1-2. FIRST YEAR GREEK 6 credit hours 
Emphasis on the fundamentals of Greek grammar and the study of vocabulary. 
Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. 


11-12. SECOND YEAR GREEK 6 credit hours 


Completion of the study of grammar. Readings in Attic prose and, in the second 
semester, the New Testament. 
Given in alternate years. To be given 1963-64. Prerequisite: 1-2 or the equivalent. 
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21, 22. SURVEY OF GREEK LITERATURE 3 or 6 credit hours 


Readings of representative Greek authors in both prose and poetry. Supplemen- 
tary readings from Greek literature in English translation. 


Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. Prerequisite: 11-12 with a grade 
of at least C. 


Minor: 18 semester hours, including Greek 11-12, 21, 22, and History 21, 22. 


Latin 
1-2. FIRST YEAR LATIN 6 credit hours 


Drill in the fundamentals of Latin grammar and vocabulary. Stress is on the 
study of the Latin background of the English language. 


11-12. SECOND YEAR LATIN 6 credit hours 


Further study of grammar and vocabulary. Readings from Latin prose. Study 
of public and private life of the Romans. Stress is on the study of the Latin 
background of the English language. 


Prerequisite: 1-2, or the equivalent. 


21. ROMAN HISTORIANS 3 credit hours 


Readings from representative Roman historians, with particular emphasis on Livy. 
Parallel readings in Roman history. 


To be given 1962-63. Prerequisite: 11-12 with a grade of at least C. 


22. VIRGIL 3 credit hours 
Selections from the Aeneid. Virgil’s life and literary influence. 


To be given 1962-63. Prerequisite: 11-12 with a grade of at least C. 


31. LATIN LYRIC POETRY 3 credit hours 
Horace, Odes and Epodes. Catullus. Life and literature of the Augustan Age. 
Not to be given 1962-63. Prerequisite: 21, 22 with a grade of at least C. 


32, CICERO 3 credit hours 
Orations and some essays. 


Not to be given 1962-63. Prerequisite: 21, 22 with a grade of at least C. 


*33. 34, PROSE COMPOSITION 3 or 6 credit hours 
Practice in both oral and written composition. 


Not to be given 1962-63. Prerequisite: 11-12 with a grade of at least C. 
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61, 62. LATIN LITERATURE OF THE REPUBLIC 3 or 6 credit hours 


Readings of representative Latin authors in prose and poetry. 
To be given 1963-64. Prerequisite: 11-12 with a grade of at least C. 


71, 72. LATIN LITERATURE OF THE EMPIRE 3 or 6 credit hours 
Readings of representative Latin authors in prose and poetry. 
To be given 1964-65. Prerequisite: 11-12 with a grade of at least C. 


101-102. INDEPENDENT STUDIES AND HONORS COURSE _ 6 credit hours 
Open to Seniors only. See index. 


Major: 30 semester hours, including 11-12 and 21, 22. History 23, 24 may 
be counted toward this requirement. 


Minor: 18 semester hours, including 11-12 and 21, 22. History 23, 24 may be 
counted toward this requirement. 


DRAMATIC ARTS 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BRUBAKER 


Courses in Dramatic Arts are open to all students. While no major or 
minor is offered, the student, by combining these courses with the offer- 
ings of the Department of English in dramatic literature, may receive a 
thorough background in the field. 


In addition to the course offerings, an extracurricular program gives all 
students an opportunity for practical experience in the Dramatic Arts. 


#11, 12. ACTING AND DIRECTING 3 or 6 credit hours 


First semester: A laboratory course in the principles and theories of acting 
combined with practical exercises. Second Semester: A laboratory course in direct- 
ing. One hour classroom and four hours laboratory per week. 


21. STAGECRAFT 3 credit hours 
A laboratory course in technical production, with emphasis on class and indi- 
vidual projects. Two hours classrom and two hours laboratory per week. 


32. HISTORY OF THE THEATRE 3 credit hours 
The physical theatre, from Greek to modern times. Major trends and styles 

in playwriting, production, and acting. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Also open to Freshmen with permission of the 
instructor. Previous courses in History and/or dramatic literature are strongly 
recommended. 
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ECONOMICS 


PROFESSORS NEWMAN AND PRINZ 
LECTURER YAVERBAUM 
ASSISTANT PROFESSORS HOUSTON AND KING 


The Department of Economics offers courses designed to give the stu- 
dent a knowledge of the essential facts and theories basic to the free enter- 
prise and other economic systems of the world today. A student majoring 
in the field may obtain a background for business and the prerequisites for 
graduate study in business, economics, and allied fields. Other students 
will find the various courses complementary to their specialized programs 
in political science, sociology, history, and the like. 


12. ECONOMICS OF PERSONAL FINANCE 3 credit hours 
A study of the consumer and his use of income. An analysis of the major fac- 

tors in personal finance such as borrowing, investing, paying taxes, and spending for 

consumption. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Not open to students who have credit for 21-22. 
Given occasionally. To be given 1962-63. 


15. ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 3 credit hours 

The main geographic regions of the world compared with respect to their climate, 
natural resources, and main lines of agricultural and industrial production, as a 
basis for understanding world trade and international economic policies. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Given occasionally. To be given 1962-63. 


21-22. PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS 6 credit hours 


Designed to enable the student to appraise contemporary economic problems. 
Emphasis is placed upon the structure of modern markets: production and pricing; 
the development of business organizations and related institutions; the banking 
system; national income, its determination and its distribution into wages, rents, 
interest, and profits; public finance; international trade; and comparative economic 
systems. 


Open to Sophomores and above. 


*29, 30. INTRODUCTORY ACCOUNTING 3 or 6 credit hours 

A course designed to give the student a general knowledge of accounting and of 
its use as a tool of management. Emphasis is placed upon the managerial approach 
of economic and financial analysis and interpretation after basic accounting tech- 
niques have been mastered. Fundamental problems of business finance, income tax, 
and automatic data-processing systems are considered in the second semester. 


Open to Sophomores and above. 
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35. BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND FINANCE 3 credit hours 


The forms of business enterprise compared in their legal status and economic 
importance; dominance of the corporate form of private enterprise; problems of 
administration and finance; investors’ rights and state control. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 21. 


44, PUBLIC FINANCE 3 credit hours 


A survey of the field of government finance—national, state, and local. Trends 
and purposes in government income and expenditures; analysis of deficit financing 
and taxation theory and practice; the relation of these aspects of finance to credit 
and price structures, business administration, and the business cycle, as a factor 
in determining public policy. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. Pre- 

requisite: 21-22. 


47. MONEY AND BANKING 3 credit hours 


A study of the role of money and credit in the United States economy. This 
includes an examination of the functions of money, the commercial banking sys- 
tem, the Federal Reserve System, and miscellaneous domestic and international 
financial institutions. Various theories of money will be studied. The monetary 
and financial policies and practices of the Federal Reserve System and the United 
States Government will be analyzed and appraised. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 21-22. 


48. FOREIGN TRADE 3 credit hours 


A study of the principles and practices of international trade: tariff problems and 
policies, international trade agreements, international monetary systems and the bal- 
ance of payments, exchange depreciation and exchange control, state trading, the 
International Monetary Fund, the European Payments Union, and the Common 
Market. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 21-22. 


49. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS 3 credit hours 


The problems of international investment. The needs of underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Foreign economic policies of the United States and other countries. The In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the Export-Import Bank, and 
similar institutions. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given occasionally. Not to be given 1962-63. Pre- 
requisite: 48 or permission of the instructor. 


50. SOCIAL CONTROL OF BUSINESS 3 credit hours 


Analysis of the control of monopoly in American industry. Particular problems 
of defense, agriculture, and public utilities, as well as basing-point systems, patent- 
ing and licensing agreements, delivered pricing, et cetera, are considered. Over-all 
emphasis placed upon the interpretation and enforcement of the antitrust laws. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given in alternate years. Not to be given 1962-63. 
Prerequisite: 21-22, 
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53. THE ECONOMICS OF LABOR 3 credit hours 
A survey of the development and regulation of trade unions in the United 

States, with special reference to the institutional and theoretical background of 

collective bargaining wherein wages, hours, and other conditions of employment 

are determined. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. Pre- 
requisite; 21-22. 


*61, 62. INTERMEDIATE ACCOUNTING 3 or 6 credit hours 


A more advanced treatment of the material in Economics 29, 30 with increased 
emphasis on advanced accounting theory and techniques in conjunction with the 
managerial approach. Consideration of more advanced problems in business f- 
nance, income tax, and automatic data-processing systems is stressed, together with 
some discussion of CPA examination questions. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 29, 30. 


71. ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 3 credit hours 


The evolution of agriculture, industry, commerce, finance, and transportation 
from Colonial times to the present, viewed against the background of natural en- 
vironments and changing social and governmental institutions. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 21-22, or permission of the instructor. 

See History 79. 


*73, 74. HISTORY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT 3 or 6 credit hours 


A critical presentation of significant economic theories from the beginning to 
the present time, viewed as an expression of the individuality of the great thinkers 
and of their historical background. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 21-22. 


75. BUSINESS CYCLES 3 credit hours 


A critical analysis of the history and causes of economic fluctuations; the main 
theories and the various measures designed to bring about greater economic stability, 
with emphasis on recent experience. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 21-22 and 47. 


76. CONTEMPORARY ECONOMIC SYSTEMS 3 credit hours 


Capitalism, communism, fascism, and socialism compared as economic systems. 
Their ideology; their historical development in the principal countries; and their 
main present problems. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 21-22. 


78. ECONOMIC THEORY 3 credit hours 


A study of the major fields of modern economic theory, with emphasis on the 
tools of economic analysis at the macroeconomic and microeconomic levels. Deduc- 
tive and inductive methods are compared and contrasted. The theories of consumer 
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demand, the business firm and market structures, income determination and distribu- 
tion, and growth are presented. Tools of empirical analysis such as statistical 
techniques, econometrics, input-output and other national accounting techniques are 
discussed. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given occasionally. Not to be given 1962-63. Pre- 
requisite; 21-22, 


95. SEMINAR 3 credit hours 


Individual reading program and preparation of reports for class presentation and 
discussion. Each semester’s work will center around a particular subject or area 
of economics. 


Open to Seniors only. Prerequisite: Permission of the Chairman of the Department. 


101-102. INDEPENDENT STUDIES AND HONORS COURSE 6 credit hours 
Open to Seniors only. See index. 

Major: 30 semester hours, including 21-22, 29, 47, and 73-74, and twelve 
hours from the following: 15, 30, 35, 44, 48, 49, 50, 53, 71, 75, 76, 78, 95, 
101-102. In addition, beginning with students who entered in September 1959, 


Mathematics 1-2, or 5-6, or the equivalent, and Mathematics 13 or 23-24 will be 
required. 


Minor: 18 semester hours, including 21-22. Economics 12 may not be counted 
toward a minor. 


NOTE: Students who plan to make Economics their major field of study should 
arrange to take Economics 21-22 as early as possible, preferably in their Sophomore 
year, in order to avoid election difficulties later. They should elect Economics 29 
not later than the Junior year. Students planning to do graduate work in Economics 
should elect Economics 78 and Mathematics 11-12, 23-24, and if possible 15-16. 


EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY 


PROFESSORS JAMES AND GRAFFAM 
VISITING PROFESSOR WILLIAMS 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS BROUGHER AND WANNER 
ASSISTANT PROFESSORS HARTMAN AND COSLETT 


Education 


The Department of Education offers undergraduate courses leading to 
the Provisional Secondaty Teacher’s Certificate. The Department pro- 
vides the proper courses for certification in such states as Pennsylvania, 
New York, New Jersey, Maryland, and Delaware. It conceives as its 
dual function the preparation of teachers and the offering of certain 
courses in Education for the completion of the liberal arts requirement. 
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A student who plans to teach in the secondary schools should have a con- 
ference with the Chairman of the Department before the Sophomore 
year. The Department does not offer specific preparation for certification 
on the elementary level, but, through a combination of courses taken at 
Dickinson and at other institutions offering courses in elementary teach- 
ing, such certification can be achieved. 


21. INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION 3 credit hours 
This course performs the two-fold function of a general introduction to the field 

of education and a systematic analysis of the basic principles involved in a construc- 

tive theory of education which is serviceable to the citizen and teacher. Aims, 

values, agencies, curriculum, organization, and practice are covered through text, 

supplementary lectures, and assigned readings. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Also open to Freshmen with permission of the 
instructor. 


31. EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 3 credit hours 
Open to Sophomores and above. See Psychology 31. 


33. PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF TEACHING IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 3 credit hours 
This course is designed to acquaint the student with the best philosophic and 
scientific data in the solution of problems confronting the classroom teacher, with 
particular reference to the high school. Stress is laid upon the various types of 
learning and teaching, methods of organization and control, and the development 
of an effective classroom technique. 


Cpen to Juniors and Seniors. Open to those who plan to teach. Prerequisite: 31. 


35. HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 3 credit hours 


Education as a social agency, with a background of the general history of civiliza- 
tion. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors who plan to teach. 


39. CURRICULUM 3 credit hours 

The curriculums of junior and senior high schools form the basis of this course, 
with particular attention to the subject matter of the student’s field of concentration. 
The contributions of educational philosophy, psychology, sociology, and history to a 
progressive adjustment in academic, cultural, and technical courses of study are 
evaluated, with stress on course construction and revision. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors who plan to teach. 


43. EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 3 credit hours 


An introductory course seeking to interpret the general principles of educational 
measurement, with emphasis on the significance of the modern test movement; uses 
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and abuses of tests; types of tests and scales and their validity; principles of selec- 
tion and design; techniques of administering, scoring, tabulating, and interpreting 
results. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 31. 


47. SPECIAL METHODS ; 1 credit hour 


Special methods of teaching as applied to the specific fields for which the 
student is preparing. Whenever possible the course is given by a member of the 
department in which the student has his major. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. To be elected along with Education 33. 


51. VISUAL AND SENSORY TECHNIQUES 1 credit hour 


A study of the visual and sensory techniques currently used in classroom pro- 
cedure. 
Open to Seniors who plan to teach and to Senior ministerial students. 


53. PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE 3 credit hours 


A general introduction to basic principles of personnel administration for coun- 
selors of students. 


Open to Sophomores and above. 


61-62. SUPERVISED STUDENT TEACHING 6 credit hours 


Permission to elect this course must be secured from the Chairman of the Depart- 
ment and will depend upon scholastic attainment, professional interest in teaching, 
evidence of a superior teaching personality, and the opportunities available for work 
in the nearby high schools. The College will endeavor to make convenient arrange- 
ments for the student who meets the requirements for student teaching, but travel 
involved and hours of work are primarily the responsibility of the student. 


Open to Seniors only. Prerequisite: 33 and permission of the Chairman of the 
Department. A laboratory fee of $35 is charged for this course. 


Minor: 18 semester hours in departmental course work. 


NOTE: This Department does not offer a major in Education. The student 
preparing to teach completes his major in another department of the College. 


Psychology 


The program in Psychology is designed to give the student a sound 
foundation in psychological thought and an understanding of experimental 
and statistical evidence. Students planning to continue with graduate 
work in this field should schedule Psychology 11 in their Freshman year 
and consult with the Chairman of the Department concerning a sequence 
of recommended courses. 


11. INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY 3 credit hours 
This course is a prerequisite to all other courses offered in Psychology. 
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12. INTERMEDIATE GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 3 credit hours 


A course designed to treat selected topics in general psychology with more detail 
and greater rigor than is possible in the introductory course. Emphasis is on con- 
solidation of basic principles in preparation for more specialized courses. 


Prerequisite: 11. 


15. LEARNING 3 credit hours 


} e . . 
This course reviews the current theories of human and animal learning within 
a framework of relevant experimental research. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 21. 


17. MOTIVATION 3 credit hours 


This course offers students an opportunity, through study, observation, and 
experimentation, to examine various theories of animal and human motivation. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11. 


21-22. EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 8 credit hours 


A systematic analysis of (1) scientific methodology as used in psychology, (2) 
the fundamental conditions and principles of learning, both animal and human, 
and (3) application of these principles to the problems of complex behavior. Two 
hours classroom and four hours laboratory per week. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11. 


23. PSYCHOLOGICAL EVALUATION 3 credit hours 


An introduction to mental measurements and the principles of psychological 
testing. Stresses individual differences and includes practice in test administration. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11. 


27. MENTAL HEALTH AND PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 3 credit hours 
A course designed to acquaint the student with the principles of sound mental 
health as well as with the social and family nature of the mental health problem. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Not open to Psychology majors. Prerequisite: 
Ad, 


31. EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 3 credit hours 


An introduction to the psychology of learning for students interested in education. 
The attempt is made to develop a theory of learning and behavior in relation to the 
physical, social, and psychological development of the child and adolescent. The 
work of the classroom is supplemented by field study of pupil behavior in the public 
schools. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11. 


33. PERSONALITY 3 credit hours 


A study of the origins, development, and measurement of personality. The pur- 
pose of this course is to enable the student to construct for himself a wholesome 
view of mental life. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11. 
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*37, 38. DEVELOPMENT PSYCHOLOGY 3 or 6 credit hours 


The principles of human development over man’s life span. Emphasis is upon 
child and adolescent psychology. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11. 


39. PRINCIPLES OF COUNSELING 3 credit hours 


The theories and techniques of counseling with emphasis upon the interdependence 
of educational, vocational, and personal problems. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11. 


41. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 3 credit hours 
The principles of psychology as they are related to the problems of society and 
the social behavior of individuals and groups. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11. 


49. INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 3 credit hours 


Principles of psychology as applied in American industry to such problems as 
selection, efficiency, evaluation, and morale. Some attention is given to industrial 
uses of psychological tests. Text, lectures, discussions, assigned readings, and field 
trips. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11. 


*51, 52. HISTORY AND CURRENT THEORIES OF PSYCHOLOGY 
3 or 6 credit hours 


An examination and critical evaluation of the history and content of selected 
current theories in psychology, especially the influence of various types of theory 
upon contemporary psychological research. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11. 


65. ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 3 credit hours 


An introduction to the field of abnormal psychology designed for the advanced 
undergraduate. The facts presented are valuable as background for medical students 
and for those who contemplate social and educational work. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors who are Psychology majors and minors, and premedical 
students. Prerequisite: 11. 


#81, 82. SENIOR SEMINAR 3 or 6 credit hours 
Readings, reports, and discussions will be employed in an examination of central 

problems of present-day psychology. 

Open to Seniors only. Prerequisite: 11 and permission of the Chairman of the 
Department. 


101-102. INDEPENDENT STUDIES AND HONORS COURSE 6 credit hours 


Open to Seniors only. See index. 


Major: 30 semester hours in departmental course work. Psychology 11, 21-22, 
23, and 81, 82 must be elected in order to receive departmental recommendation for 
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graduate study. Certain courses in other departments may be applied toward the 
major field with prior written approval of the Chairman of the Department. 


Minor: 18 credit hours in departmental course work. 


ENGLISH 


PROFESSORS SCHIFFMAN, SLOANE, HORLACHER*, AND BOWDEN 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS WARLOW * AND WISHMEYER 
ASSISTANT PROFESSORS BEATY, HARTSHORN, AND ANDREWS 
Mr. GILLESPIE, DR. J. DOEBLER 
Dr. B. A. DOEBLER, AND MR. CLIPPER 


The language and literature of the Anglo-American tradition are 
studied historically, by types, and in comparison with other arts and 
literatures. English majors should therefore take courses in art, history, 
music, philosophy, religion, and in foreign languages and literatures, both 
classical and modern. ‘They should acquaint themselves with the best 
that has been thought and said and done in the world. 


In various ways superior students are enabled and encouraged to do 
advanced, independent work. 


1-2. ENGLISH COMPOSITION 6 credit hours 


Principles of grammar and rhetoric necessary for clear, vigorous, written English. 
In the first semester, the student receives training in expository techniques, including 
research and report writing. In the second semester, the student is introduced to 
the critical appraisal of literature. 


Required of all Freshmen. Either English 1-2 or 2a, or their equivalent in trans- 
fer credits, is a prerequisite to all other courses in the Department. (Exceptionally 
well-prepared students may be excused from English 1 with consent of the Chair- 
man of the Department and the Dean of Admission. In its place they are required 
to take English 2a.) 


2a. ENGLISH COMPOSITION 3 credit hours 


Freshman course. Open only to Freshmen with advanced standing in English; 
these students normally elect English 11-12, 15, 18, 19, or 35 in the second 
semester. Prerequisite: Permission of the Chairman of the Department and the 
Dean of Admission. 


11-12. A SURVEY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 6 credit hours 

The growth of literary types and values against the background of history, from 
earliest times to the present. Intensive study of the major English poets, prose- 
writers, and dramatists, especially Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Bacon, Donne, 





* Refresher-Year Leave 1961-62. 
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Milton, Swift, Pope, Johnson and Boswell, Wordsworth, Keats, Browning, Arnold, 
Shaw, Yeats, and Eliot. This course should be elected in the Sophomore year by all 
students contemplating further work in English. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Also open to Freshmen who have completed 2a. 


15. THE ENGLISH NOVEL 3 credit hours 


The development of the English novel from the late sixteenth to the mid- 
nineteenth century, with emphasis on the major novelists from Defoe to Thackeray 
and Trollope. Collateral readings and reports. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Also open to Freshmen who have completed 2a. 


16. THE ENGLISH NOVEL 3 credit hours 


The development of the English novel from the mid-nineteenth to the early twen- 
tieth century, with emphasis on the major novelists from the Bréntes to Conrad, 
Bennett, and Wells. Collateral readings and reports. 


Open to Sophomores and above. 


17. ENGLISH DRAMA 3 credit hours 


The development of English drama from the liturgical play to the late eighteenth- 
century comedy of manners. 


Open to Sophomores and above. 


18. MODERN DRAMA 3 credit hours 


The contemporary theatre, with some attention to the influence of European 
writers since Ibsen upon modern playwriting and stagecraft. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Also open to Freshmen who have completed 2a. 


19. CLASSICAL AND BIBLICAL INFLUENCES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 

3 credit hours 

Selected classical and Biblical literature with critical consideration of their use 
from the Middle Ages to the twentieth century. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Also open to Freshmen who have completed 2a. 
Given in alternate years. To be given 1963-64. 


25. ADVANCED COMPOSITION 3 credit hours 
The techniques of purposeful writing, with special attention to the development 

of ideas and their critical appraisal through exposition. Required in the Junior year 

of all students taking the combined College-Law School program. (This is not a 

remedial course.) ; 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. Also open to Sophomores with permission of the 
instructor. 


35. HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 3 credit hours 


The origins and growth of the English language from the earliest times to the 
present; the sources of our vocabulary and the continuing processes of word creation 
and semantic change. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Also open to Freshmen who have completed 2a. 
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36. STRUCTURE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 3 credit hours 


An intensive study of conventional grammar, with some attention to its historical 
development and a short introduction to the principles of structural linguistics. 
Recommended for language students and for those preparing to teach English. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Also open to Sophomores with permission of the 
instructor. 


37, 38. WORLD LITERATURE 3 or 6 credit hours 


Readings in English translation from a selected group of literary masters of par- 
ticular significance to Western culture, notably Homer, the Greek dramatists, Virgil, 
Dante, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Moliere, Racine, Voltaire, Goethe, Dostoievsky, and 
Ibsen. Lectures by the instructor and other members of the Faculty. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. 


41-42, SHAKESPEARE 6 credit hours 


First semester: Early plays, comedies, and histories. Second semester: Problem 
comedies, tragedies, and romances. Offers a sampling of the principal critical 
approaches to Shakespeare, but primary emphasis is on the plays themselves. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. 


44. CHAUCER 3 credit hours 
A study of Chaucer and his century, with emphasis on The Canterbury Tales and 
Troilus and Criseyde. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11-12; but may be elected concurrently 
with 12 by Sophomores who have a grade of at least B in 11. 


45, 46. A SURVEY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 3 or 6 credit hours 
Literary trends from Puritan times to the present, with emphasis on the major 

nineteenth and twentieth-century writers. First semester: Mather to Melville. 

Second semester: Whitman to Hemingway. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11-12; but may be elected concurrently 
with 12 by Sophomores who have a grade of at least B in 11. 


49. REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN WRITERS 3 credit hours 


The writers selected for intensive study vary from year to year. Generally they 
are chosen on the basis of some common principle or trend represented in their 
writing or time. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11-12. 


53-54. ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
6 credit hours 
First semester: A study of the important poets and prose-writers from the age of 
Donne and Jonson to the Restoration, with outside readings in the literature of the 
period. Second semester: A detailed study of the poetry and prose of John Milton. 
Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11-12; but may be elected concurrently 
with 12 by Sophomores who have a grade of at least B in 11. 
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57, 58. ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
3 or 6 credit hours 


Representative English writers and tendencies of the neoclassical period. First 
semester: The Augustan period, with emphasis on Dryden, Swift, and Pope. Second 
semester: The age of Johnson and the beginnings of Romanticism. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11-12; but may be elected concurrently 
with 12 by Sophomores who have a grade of at least B in 11. 


*61, 62. ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
3 or 6 credit hours 


First semester: Major writers of the Romantic period, from Wordsworth to Keats. 
Second semester: Major writers of the Victorian period, from Tennyson to Housman 
and Hardy. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11-12; but may be elected concurrently 
with 12 by Sophomores who have a grade of at least B in 11. 


67. TWENTIETH CENTURY FICTION 3 credit hours 


A study of contemporary fiction based on a group of novels representative of 
English, American, and Continental achievements and trends. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Also open to Sophomores with permission of the in- 
structor. It is recommended that this course be preceded by at least one semester's 
study of the English novel. 


70. TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICAN AND BRITISH POETRY 
3 credit hours 


Important American and British poets (Yeats, Robinson, Frost, Pound, Eliot, 
Auden, and others) and poetic tendencies (symbolism, imagism, Georgianism, social 
consciousness, and the like). Readings for breadth in an anthology; readings fot 
depth in separate volumes of one or two poets. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. 


81, 82. CREATIVE WRITING 3 or 6 credit hours 
Directed practice in the techniques of short fiction, dramatic dialogue, and lyric 

poetry. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. Also open to Sophomores with a grade of at least 
B in 1-2 or 2a. 


91,92. LITERARY CRITICISM a vies chee downs 


A seminar for discussion of literary critics from ancient times to the present, with 
emphasis on the relation of modern criticism to selected works of fiction and poetry. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11-12 and an inclusive average of 2.25 
or better. 


95. JUNIOR SEMINAR: METHODS OF RESEARCH IN ENGLISH 
1 credit hour 
Methods of literary research and the effective means of their presentation. 
Open only to, and required of, Juniors and Seniors majoring in English. 
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96. SENIOR SEMINAR 3 credit hours 
Special problems in the study of literature. Individual research or creative writing 

projects. 

Open only to Seniors majoring in English. Credit is not given for both this course 
and for 101-102. Prerequisite: An inclusive average of 2.25. 


101-102. INDEPENDENT STUDIES AND HONORS COURSE 6 credit hours 


Open to Seniors only. See index. 

Major: 30 semester hours in departmental course work, including 24 hours in 
literature courses. Majors must elect 11-12, 41-42, 95, and at least six hours from 
the following group: 17, 44, 45, 46, 53-54, 57, 58, 61, 62, and 70. In addition, at 
least three of these six hours must be from the following group: 17, 44, 53-54, 57, 
and 58. Students who hope to receive departmental honors must elect 101-102. 

Minor: 18 semester hours in departmental course work, including 15 hours in 
literature courses. Minors must elect 11-12 and at least six hours from the follow- 
ing group: 41-42, 44, 45, 46, 53-54, 57, 58, 61, 62, and 70. 


FINE ARTS 
ASSISTANT PROFESSORS GORDON AND PUSEY 


Courses in Fine Arts provide the student with objective methods of 
understanding the historical and aesthetic significance of the visual arts. 
The introductory courses are designed to increase the student’s visual per- 
ception, either through study of the art of major civilizations or through 
studio practice. In courses devoted to specific periods, the works of art 
are studied in relation to the historical and cultural background; problems 
of critical interpretation and evaluation are considered. 


15, 16. HISTORY OF ART 3 or 6 credit hours 

A survey of the painting, sculpture, architecture and other arts created in the 
world’s major civilizations; relevant technical terms and objective methods of analy- 
sis are defined. In 15, examples are chosen from primitive, ancient, and oriental 
art, and from European art before the sixteenth century. In 16, art of the western 
tradition (beginning with the Renaissance) is considered. 


Not open to students with credit for 31-32. 


*17, 18. FUNDAMENTALS IN PAINTING AND DESIGN 
3 or 6 credit hours 
A studio course, consisting of six hours of supervised practical work per week. 
Instruction is offered in materials, several media of drawing and painting, composi- 
tion and design, color theory, and mural and other decorative painting. 
Not open to students with credit for 11, 12. Prerequisite, beginning with the Class 
of 1965: 15 or 16. 
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19. SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN PAINTING AND DESIGN 1 credit hour 
A studio course extending the work of Fine Arts 17, 18, by further individual 

work with the instructor. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 17, 18 and, beginning with the 
Class of 1965, 15 or 16. 


33. ANCIENT ART 3 credit hours 
The art and architecture of ancient Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece, and Rome is 

considered, with major emphasis devoted to Greek art of the Archaic, Classic, and 

Hellenistic periods. 

Not open to students with credit for 39. Prerequisite, beginning with the Class of 
1965; 15 or 16, 


34. ORIENTAL ART 3 credit hours 
A survey of the oriental viewpoint in art. Examples are drawn from the cultures 

of southeast Asia, China and Japan, with particular emphasis upon the Chinese 

painting tradition. 

Prerequisite, beginning with the Class of 1965: 15 or 16. 


35. MEDIEVAL ART 3 credit hours 
European art and architecture of the middle ages, from the decline of the Roman 

Empire to the fourteenth century. Particular emphasis is placed upon the art of the 

Gothic cathedral. 

Not open to students with credit for 40. Prerequisite, beginning with the Class of 
1965: 15 or 16. 


37. ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ART 3 credit hours 
Italian painting and sculpture of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, with some 

consideration of architecture. The works of Leonardo, Raphael, Titian, and Michel- 

angelo are considered in some detail. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Not open to students with credit for 43. Pre- 
requisite, beginning with Class of 1965: 15 or 16. 


38. BAROQUE ART 3 credit hours 
European painting and sculpture of the seventeenth century, with some con- 

sideration of earlier North European painting. Particular emphasis is devoted to 

the art of Velasquez, Poussin, Rubens, and Rembrandt. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite, beginning with the Class of 1965: 
15 or 16. 


42. HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE SINCE 1400 3 credit hours 

A survey of Renaissance, Baroque, Rococo, and more recent architecture. Twenti- 
eth century innovations in space, structure, and design are considered in relation to 
earlier European tradition. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite, beginning with the Class of 1965: 
1D OF 16, 
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44, MODERN PAINTING 3 credit hours 


Painting of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. In relation to the European 
background of the nineteenth century, the continuities and innovations of modern 
pictorial art are considered. Creative movements and styles are emphasized, from 
Impressionism to the present day. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite, beginning with the Class of 1965: 
15 or 16. 


45. AMERICAN ART 3 credit hours 


The development of painting, sculpture, architecture, and some of the minor arts 
in the United States from the Colonial period to the twentieth century. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite, beginning with the Class of 1965: 
15 or 16. 


*81, 82. ART HISTORY SEMINAR 3 or 6 credit hours 


Selected problems of meaning and design in the Fine Arts are studied in individ- 
ual student projects and group discussion. 
Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 15, 16 and 9 credit hours in Fine 
Arts courses from the following group: 33, 35, 37, 38, 44. 
Minor: 18 semester hours, including 15, 16. 


NOTE: Students are advised that a knowledge of German or French is required 
for graduate work in Fine Arts. 


GEOLOGY 
PROFESSOR DIFFORD 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR VIRGIN 


The course offerings in the Department of Geology are designed to give 
a comprehensive view of the principal areas of the science of geology, and 
experience in the fundamentals of geological investigation. This program 
is provided for students planning to proceed with graduate study or te- 
search in the field, or to enter directly into positions for which geological 
training is a requisite, as well as to stimulate understanding and enjoyment 
of the region in which the student lives. 


*11,12. PHYSICAL AND HISTORICAL GEOLOGY 8 credit hours 


First semester: Geological principles and external processes, including rock weath- 
ering and soils, river action and valley development, effects of glaciers, oceans, 
and volcanoes. Internal processes and their effects are examined, along with earth 
movement in mountain building, faulting, and folding. Second semester: The 
history of the earth, its changing features, and the development of its animal and 
plant inhabitants. Three hours classroom and three hours laboratory per week. 
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23. MINERALOGY 3 credit hours 
A course in descriptive mineralogy in which the various mineral groups are 

studied. Includes crystallography, general physical properties, and chemical and 

systematic mineralogy. Two hours classroom and three hours laboratory per week. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Alternates with 25. To be given 1963-64. Pre- 
requisite: 11-12 and Chemistry 11-12. 


24. PETROLOGY 3 credit hours 
A systematic study of the modes of occurrence, origin, and classification of rock 

types. Laboratory studies will be focused on the megascopic identification of the 

common rocks. Two hours classroom and three hours laboratory per week. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Alternates with 26. To be given 1963-64. Pre- 
requisite: 11-12 and 23. 


25. INTRODUCTORY PALEONTOLOGY 3 credit hours 
A systematic study of the invertebrate fossil groups, their evolution, and their 

relationships to living animals. Two hours classroom and three hours laboratory 

per week. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Alternates with 23. To be given 1962-63. Pre- 
requisite: 11-12, or Biology 11-12, or Biology 23-24. 


26. STRATIGRAPHY AND SEDIMENTATION 3 credit hours 
A study of the origin, description, properties, classification, and methods of 

correlation of the stratified rocks and sediments. Two hours classroom and three 

hours laboratory per week. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Alternates with 24. To be given 1962-63. Pre- 
requisite: 11-12. 


32. ECONOMIC GEOLOGY 3 credit hours 
Covers the mineral fuels, coal, oil, and gas, the major ore deposits, and the 

building materials including their geographic distribution, geologic occurrence, 

origin, and uses. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Alternates with 33. To be given 1963-64. Pre- 
requisite: 11-12. 


33. STRUCTURAL GEOLOGY 3 credit hours 
Properties, relationships, and positions of the component rock masses of the 

earth. Two hours classroom and three hours laboratory per week. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Alternates with 32. To be given 1962-63. Pre- 
requisite: 11-12 and knowledge of trigonometry. 


37. GEOMORPHOLOGY 3 credit hours 
The description and interpretation of the relief features of the earth’s continents 

and ocean basins with a comprehensive study of the basic geologic processes which 

shape them. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Alternates with 43. To be given 1962-63. Pre- 
requisite: 11-12. 
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38. FIELD GEOLOGY 3 credit hours 
A course in some of the basic geological field techniques, with the preparation 

ef topographic and geologic maps and reports from data obtained by the student 

in the field. Two hours classroom and three hours laboratory per week. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. Alternates with 44. To be given 1962-63. Pre- 
requisite: 11-12 and 33. 


43. ENGINEERING GEOLOGY 3 credit hours 
The main purpose of the course is to provide geology students with a knowledge 

of those phases of geology, soil and rock mechanics, and other earth sciences which 

are necessary for work with civil engineers. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. Alternates with 37. To be given 1963-64. Pre- 
requisite: 11-12 and 33. 


44, GEOCHEMISTRY 2 credit hours 


A systematic study of the chemistry of the earth, including principles governing 
the distribution and migration of the chemical elements as well as the abundance 
of the elements and atomic species in the earth, its aqueous envelope, and the 
atmosphere. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Alternates with 38. To be given 1963-64. Prerequi- 
site: Chemistry 11-12 and permission of instructor. 


91, 92. SEMINAR IN GEOLOGY 3 or 6 credit hours 
Individual problems. Reviews of current literature, and reports on selected read- 

ings. 

Open only to Juniors and Seniors majoring or minoring in Geology. Prerequisite: 
permission of the instructor. 


101-102. INDEPENDENT STUDIES AND HONORS COURSE _ 6 credit hours 


Open to Seniors only. See index. 


Major: 30 semester hours, including 11-12, 38, and 91, 92. In addition, Chem- 
istry 11-12 and Mathematics 11, 12 are required along with at least one of the fol- 
lowing year-courses: Biology 11-12 or 23-24, Physics 11-12. No grade in the de- 
partment lower than C may be counted toward the major. 


Minor: 18 semester hours, including 11-12. Physics 23 may be counted toward 
this requirement. 


HISTORY 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS KELLOGG, PFLAUM, AND GATES 
ASSISTANT PROFESSORS YOUNG AND CARSON 
Mr. MILLER 
The offerings in History are planned to serve the following purposes: 


to inform the student interested in man’s past, to acquaint him with the 
leading interpretations of his heritage, to encourage him to comprehend 
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and utilize historical perspectives, and to introduce him to the method- 
ology and techniques of historical analysis. Students elect courses in the 
Department as a component of their liberal education, as a preparation 
for graduate study and for the teaching of history, to complement their 
work in other disciplines, and to provide a background for such careers 
as Law, Journalism, and Library Science. 


*11, 12. HISTORY OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 3 or 6 credit hours 

The elements of continuity and the phases of change in the civilization that ma- 
tured in Europe from its beginnings in the Near East and Greece to its current ex- 
pansion into other areas of the world. 


*17, 18. AMERICAN HISTORY 3 or 6 credit hours 


A survey of the colonial origins and national development of the United States 
from 1607 to the present. Some attention is given to interpretations by leading 
historians. 


Open to Sophomores and above. 


19, 20. HISTORY OF THE FAR EAST 3 or 6 credit hours 
First semester: Political and social development of the people of Eastern Asia 

before they experienced extensive western influences. Second semester: The past 

century and a half with attention to relations with the western world. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Given in alternate years. To be given 1963-64. 
Not open to students with credit for 85, 86. 


21, 22. HELLENIC HISTORY 3 or 6 credit hours 
The Greek people from prehistoric times to the Age of Constantine, with em- 

phasis on the fourth and fifth centuries before Christ. 

Alternates with 23, 24. To be given 1962-63. Prerequisite: 11. 


23, 24. ROMAN HISTORY 3 or 6 credit hours 
The Roman state from prehistoric times to the Middle Ages, with special at- 

tention to the Republic and the Principate. 

Alternates with 21, 22. To be given 1963-64. Prerequisite: 11. 


25. MEDIEVAL HISTORY 3 credit bours 
The development of European civilization from the disintegration of Roman im- 

perial authority to the late thirteenth century, with some attention to eastern 

Europe. 

Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. Prerequisite: 11. 


26. RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION: 1300-1648 3 credit hours 
The transition from medieval to modern Europe interpreted with special atten- 

tion to the interrelation of the economic, political, cultural, and religious forces of 

change. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Not open to students with credit for 70. Pre- 
requisite: 11, 12. 
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37, 38. HISTORY OF GERMANY: SINCE 800 3 or 6 credit hours 


First semester: From the establishment of medieval Germany through the Refor- 
mation and dynastic absolutism, to the challenge to the German peoples of the 
Revolution and Napoleon. Second semester: The contest of liberalism and reac- 
tion, unification in the German Empire, and the twentieth century crises. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Given in alternate years. To be given 1963-64. 
Prerequisite: 11, 12. 


*43, 44, ENGLISH HISTORY: 55 B.c. TO DATE 3 or 6 credit hours 


First semester: The political and social evolution of England to the end of the 
seventeenth century. Second semester: Britain and the Empire to the present. 
Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11, 12. 


45. ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 3 credit hours 
The evolution of governmental and legal institutions in the context of English 

society. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11, 12. 


47. AMERICAN COLONIAL HISTORY 3 credit hours 
English America from the epoch of settlement through the achievement of indi- 

pendence. Particular attention is given to the causes and consequences of the 

American Revolution. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. 
Prerequisite: 17. 


*49, 50. AMERICAN INTELLECTUAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY 
3 or 6 credit hours 
From the colonial period to mid-twentieth century including such topics as the 
transit of culture from Europe, sources of egalitarianism, Tocqueville’s America, 
southern cultural nationalism, the social gospel and social protest, and intellectual 
dissent in the 1920's. 
Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given in alternate years. To be given 1963-64. 
Prerequisite: 17, 18. 


55. RECENT AMERICAN HISTORY 3 credit hours 


The development of the United States since 1898 with emphasis upon reform 
movements, and the assumption and implications of great power status. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given in alternate years. To be given 1963-64. 
Prerequisite: 17, 18. 


56. HISTORY OF LATIN AMERICA 3 credit hours 


The age of exploration and conquest, Spanish and Portuguese colonial empires, 
the wars of independence, survey of representative national histories, and the rela- 
tions of Latin America with the United States and Europe. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. 
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57. EUROPEAN INTELLECTUAL HISTORY 3 credit hours 


Main currents of Western thought from the Middle Ages to the present. The 
interaction of ideas and social development is stressed with attention to the influ- 
ence of science and economic changes. Includes such topics as humanism, the 
scientific revolution, evolutionary thought, relativism, and contemporary criticism of 
the liberal tradition. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. 
Prerequisite; 11, 12. 


58. HISTORY OF SCIENCE 3 credit hours 


In tracing the development of science from the Greeks to the present, three 
main points are considered: increasing scientific information; the development of 
scientific principles and interpretations; social consequences of scientific discovery. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Gven in alternate years. To be given 1963-64. 
Prerequisite: 11, 12, or permission of the instructor. 


69. ABSOLUTISM AND ENLIGHTENMENT: Europe 1648-1789 
3 credit hours 


The response of Europe to the triumph of absolutist monarchs and to their claim 
to divine right. Facets of the Enlightenment. A survey of Europe on the eve of 
the French Revolution. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11, 12. 


71. THE REVOLUTIONARY EPOCH: Europe 1789-1848 3 credit hours 


The forces of revolution, Napoleon, the search for order and stability through 
reaction, and the recurrent struggle to achieve a permanent liberal revolution. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11, 12. 


72. NATIONALISM AND IMPERIALISM: Europe 1848-1919 3 credit hours 


Nineteenth century materialism and the idea of progress; the unification of Ger- 
many and Italy with the attendant diplomatic adjustments; the First World War, 
the 1917 revolutions, and the Versailles settlement. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11, 12. 


73, 74. HISTORY OF RUSSIA 3 or 6 credit hours 
First semester: From earliest times to the reign of Nicholas IJ. Second semester: 

Fall of the czardom, the Russian revolution, and the Communist state from Lenin to 

Khrushchev. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. 
Prerequisite: 11, 12. 


76. RECENT EUROPE: Since 1919 3 credit hours 


Political, economic, and social sequels to Versailles; the challenge to European 
dominance and changing relations with Russia and the United States; the rise of 
totalitarianism in World II and its consequences. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Pvevequisite: 11, 12. 
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79. ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 3 credit hours 
Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 17, 18. See Economics 71. 


81. DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 3 credit hours 


Emphasis upon the diplomacy of the early Republic, expansion, the emergence of 
the United States as a world power, and the use of collective security. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 17, 18. 


87. AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 3 credit hours 


The framing of the Federal Constitution and its historical development, with 
emphasis on evolving interpretation by the courts. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. Pre- 
requisite: 17, 18, or permission of the instructor. 


88. AMERICAN HISTORY IN THE CIVIL WAR PERIOD 3 credit hours 


The period from the end of the Mexican War through the Civil War. The back- 
ground is treated and attention is directed to both military and nonmilitary aspects. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. Pre- 
requisite: 17, 18. 


90. HISTORIOGRAPHY 3 credit hours 


Analysis of the major interpretations of history, e. g., economic, idealistic, bio- 
gtaphic approaches to the understanding of the past. Representative writings of 
historians of the past and present are used to illustrate differing points of view. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11, 12, 17, 18. 


*91,92. HISTORY SEMINAR 3 or 6 credit hours 


An introduction to the craft of the historian. Includes discussion of theories on 
the meaning of history, and study of research methods involving the solution of 
selected problems. In the second semester the student prepares an extended paper. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11, 12, 17, 18, and at least a 3.00 aver- 
age in History. 
101-102. INDEPENDENT STUDIES AND HONORS COURSE 6 credit hours 
Open to Seniors only. See index. 
Major: 30 semester hours, including 11, 12, 17, 18, and either 90 or 91, and 
at least 3 hours from each of the following groups: 
Group A: 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 37, 38, 43, 44, 45, 57, 69, 71, 72, 73, 74, 76. 
Group B: 47, 49, 50, 55, 79, 81, 87, 88. 
Minor: 18 semester hours, including 11, 12, 17, 18. 
NOTE: Students contemplating honors should elect 91, 92 in their Junior year. 


LAW 
See page 61, 
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MECHANICAL DRAWING 
PROFESSOR DIFFORD 


24L. MECHANICAL DRAWING 3 credit hours 


Theory and practice of mechanical drawing; lettering, use of instruments; ortho- 
gtaphic projections; sectioning; isometric, oblique, and perspective drawings; de- 
velopments and intersections. Six hours of drawing per week. 

Open to Sophomores and above. To be given 1962-63. Prerequisite: Plane Geometry. 


MATHEMATICS 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS KERR, NELSON, MILLER, AND BENSON 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR LIGHT 
Miss KNEEN AND Mr. Morrison 


Mathematics is generally regarded as one of the best preparations for 
professions which require accuracy and precise thinking. Calculus and 
Statistics are basic for advanced work in Economics, Psychology, Sociology, 
and the Biological Sciences; Calculus and Differential Equations are basic 
for advanced work in the Physical Sciences. A major in Mathematics may 
use his knowledge in engineering, in actuarial work, in civil service em- 
ployment of various kinds, in industrial and business positions, and in 
teaching mathematics in secondary schools and colleges. 


*1.2. FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS OF MATHEMATICS 6 credit hours 

This is a study of concepts related to number systems, algebraic laws, functions, 
limits, applications of limits, and probability. Intended primarily as a terminal 
course. 


*5,6. BASIC MATHEMATICS 6 credit hours 


A tool course designed to cover the basic principles of college algebra and trig- 
onometry. It is intended primarily to satisfy the minimum mathematical require- 
ments to enable premedical and predental students to undertake the study of 


Chemistry and Physics. 


*11, 12. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CALCULUS I & II 3 or 6 credit hours 
An integrated study of the principles, processes, and applications of analytic 

geometry and calculus. 

Prerequisite: 6 or the equivalent. 


13. DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS: A. 3 credit hours 
Introduction to standard methods of statistical analysis: measures of central 

tendency and variation, confidence intervals, correlation, time series, and index 

numbers. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Open to Freshmen with permission of the in- 
structor. Not open to students with credit for 14 or 23, or Psychology 14. 
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14. DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS: B. 3 credit hours 


Introduction to standard methods of statistical analysis: measures of central 
tendency and variation, confidence intervals, and correlation. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Open to Freshmen with permission of the in- 
structor. Not open to students with credit for 13 or 23, or Psychology 14. 


*15, 16. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CALCULUS III & IV 
3 or 6 credit hours 
A continuation of analytic geometry and calculus through transcendental func- 
tions, formal integration, multiple integrals, infinite series, and partial differentia- 
tion, with applications and supporting analytic geometry. 
Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 12. 


17. SEMINAR A 1 credit hour 
Introduction to the language of sets, symbolic logic, definition, and proof. 


18. SEMINAR B 1 credit hour 
Fundamental properties of integers, modular arithmetic, rational numbers, irra- 

tional numbers, complex numbers, the use of ‘infinite’ in mathematics, the special 

numbers e and 7m. 

Prerequisite: 17. 


19. SEMINAR C 1 credit hour 
The axiomatic method, projective transformations, parallelism and infinity, non- 

euclidean geometry, higher dimensional geometry, dimension concept. 

Prerequisite: 17. 


23-24. STATISTICS 6 credit hours 
A study of frequency distributions, averages, dispersion, moments, the normal 

curve, probability, binomial and Poisson distributions, tests of hypotheses and sig- 

nificance, curve fitting, regression, and correlation. 

Open to Sophomores and above. 23 not open to students with credit for 13 or 14. 
Prerequisite for 23:11, or the equivalent. Prerequisite for 24: 23, or 11 and 13 
or 14 with a grade of at least C. 


29. NUMBER THEORY 3 credit hours 


The development of the number system, arithmetic operations, primes, congru- 
ences, totients, Diophantine equations, and continued fractions. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 6 or the equivalent. 


30. THEORY OF EQUATIONS 3 credit hours 


Methods of determining the roots of an algebraic equation, Sturm’s theorem, ap- 
proximations, determinants, symmetric functions, simultaneous equations, Graeffe’s 
method. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 6 or the equivalent. 
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37. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS 3 credit hours 
A study of elementary differential equations. Ordinary equations of the first and 

second order, linear equations, power series solutions, partial differential equations, 

and other topics. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 15. 


41. FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS OF GEOMETRY 3 credit hours 


Foundations and evolution of geometry, projective geometry, affine geometry, 
Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometries, modern abstract geometries. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Alternates with 55. To be given 1963-64. Pre- 
requisite: 17. 
42. TOPICS IN GEOMETRY 3 credit hours 


Selected topics in geometry such as projective geometry, solid analytic geometry, 
differential geometry, or topology. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Alternates with 56. To be given 1963-64. Prere- 
quisite: 17. 
*55, 56. MODERN ALGEBRA I & II 3 or 6 credit hours 


A study of selected topics in modern algebra such as set and group theory, linear 
algebra, vectors, matrices, and determinants. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Alternates with 41, 42. To be given 1962-63. Pre- 
requisite: 15, 16. 
*57, 58. TOPICS IN ADVANCED CALCULUS 3 or 6 credit hours 


Real numbers, sequences, functions, limits, continuity, derivative of a function, 
mean value theorem and consequences, partial derivatives and applications, line and 
surface integrals, and power series. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 16. 


91,92. SEMINAR 1 to 6 credit hours 
A reading, research, and conference course in various fields. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: Permission of the Chairman of the 
Department. 


101-102. INDEPENDENT STUDIES AND HONORS COURSE _ 6 credit hours 
Open to Seniors only. See index. 

Major: 30 semester hours. 

Minor: 18 semester hours. 


NOTES: 1. The mathematics requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Science 
may be satisfied by any of the following: Mathematics 1-2, 5-6, or 11, 12. 

2. It is recommended that the student who desires to major in Mathematics 
schedule 11, 12, and 17, 18 during the Freshman year and 15, 16, and 19 during 
the Sophomore year. 


3. It is also recommended that every student intending to become a Mathematics 
major take Physics 11-12. 
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MILITARY SCIENCE 


PMS: LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM C. PINSON 
Asst. PMS: CAPTAIN RENE C. JAcoss, 
CAPTAIN WILLIAM S. SIMPSON, JR., 


AND CAPTAIN Forest S. RITTGERS, JR. 


ENLISTED INSTRUCTORS: MASTER SERGEANTS BEIERSCHMITT AND Woop; 
SERGEANTS First CLAss KISER AND GULLEDGE; SERGEANT PATTON 


1-2. MILITARY SCIENCE I 4 credit hours 


Drill and Command; Organization of the Army and ROTC; Individual Weapons 
and .22 cal. Rifle Marksmanship; American Military History. Two hours classroom 
and two hours drill per week. 


Freshman course. 


10-11. MILITARY SCIENCE II 4 credit hours 

Drill and Command; Map and Aerial Photograph Reading; Basic Tactics; U. S. 
Army in National Security. Two hours classroom and two hours drill per week. 
Sophomore course. 


20-21. MILITARY SCIENCE III 6 credit hours 
Drill and Command; Leadership; Military Teaching Principles; Branches of the 

Army; Small Unit Tactics and Communications. Three hours classroom and two 

hours drill per week. 

Junior course. 


30-31. MILITARY SCIENCE IV 6 credit hours 

Drill and Command; Operations (command and staff, estimate of the situation 
and combat orders, military intelligence, training management); Logistics; Person- 
nel Management (military administration, military justice); Service Orientation 
(role of the United States in world affairs, leadership, officer indoctrination). Three 
hours classroom and two hours drill per week. 


Senior course. 


NOTE: 1. Enrollees successfully completing MS III are required to attend camp 
under direct Army supervision for six weeks during the summer. This is normally 
between their Junior and Senior years. 


2. Except in special circumstances (which requires specific approval), students 
who enroll, either in the Basic Course (Military Science I & II) or in the Advanced 
Course (Military Science III & IV), must successfully complete the two-year course 
in which they enroll in order to graduate. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
PROFESSORS KIRK, WEIGEL*, KENNEDY, MAURINO, AND SANDELS 
VISITING PROFESSOR FREY 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS RAMOS AND ROYCE 
ASSISTANT PROFESSORS EDBERG AND RUIZ 
Miss Dewis, Miss WILEY, AND Mr. GRAY 


Mr. KALLY AND Miss BEEKEY 


The courses in Modern Languages are designed to provide a well-bal- 
anced training in the language and literature for those who elect a major 
or minor in the Department. Those who do not wish to meet the require- 
ments for a major or minor may elect any courses for which they have the 
prerequisites as stated in the description of the courses. Work in the Lan- 
guage Laboratory is required for 31, 32, and 41, 42, and is strongly recom- 
mended for the other courses. 


French 
1-2. ELEMENTARY FRENCH 8 credit hours 


Drill in sentence patterns. Special attention to pronunciation and oral work. 
Composition and reading. 
11-12. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH 8 credit hours 
Emphasis on oral work. Readings and composition. 


Prerequisite: 1-2, or the equivalent. 


*31, 32. FRENCH CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION 
3 or 6 credit hours 


The chief aim of this course is to teach the student to speak and understand the 
language. Composition with attention to grammar. Course conducted in French. 


Prerequisite: 12, or the equivalent, with a grade of at least C. 


*33, 34. SURVEY OF FRENCH LITERATURE 3 or 6 credit hours 
A study of masterpieces of French literature. 


Prerequisite: 12, or the equivalent, with a grade of at least C. 





* Refresher-Year Leave 1961-62. 
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#41, 42. ADVANCED FRENCH CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION 
3 or 6 credit hours 
A continuation of French 31, 32. Course conducted in French. 
Prerequisite: 32, or the equivalent, with a grade of at least C. 


*51, 52. FRENCH LITERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
3 or 6 credit hours 


Reading and discussion of representative works of important writers of the 
century. Collateral readings and reports. 


Given in alternate years. To be given 1963-64. Prerequisite: 34, or the equivalent, 
with a grade of at least C. 


#5354. FRENCH LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

: 3 or 6 credit hours 
Reading and discussion of representative works of important writers of the cen- 

tury. Collateral readings and reports. 

Given in alternate years. To be given 1963-64. Prerequisite: 34, or the equivalent, 
with a grade of at least C. 


#55, 56. FRENCH LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
3 or 6 credit hours 


Reading and discussion of representative works of important writers of the cen- 
tury. Collateral readings and reports. 


Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. Prerequisite: 34, or the equivalent, 
with a grade of at least C. 


*57, 58. FRENCH LITERATURE FROM 1900 TO THE PRESENT 
3 or 6 credit hours 


Reading and discussion of representative works of important writers of the 
period. Collateral readings and reports. 


Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. Prerequisite: 34, or the equivalent, 
with a grade of at least C. 


101-102. INDEPENDENT STUDIES AND HONORS COURSE _ 6 credit hours 


Open to Seniors only. See index. 
Major: French 11-12, 31, 32, 33, 34, 41, 42, and six additional hours chosen 
from courses numbered above 50, or the equivalent of these courses. 
Minor: French 11-12, 31, 32, and 33, 34, or the equivalent of these courses. 
NOTE: To elect a major or minor, a student must have attained an inclusive aver- 


age of at least 2.00 in all French courses taken in college. No grade in the depart- 
ment lower than C may be counted toward the major. 
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German 


1-2. ELEMENTARY GERMAN 8 credit hours 
Study of the fundamentals of German grammar. Reading of short stories and 
poetry. Emphasis on oral expression. 


11-12. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN 8 credit hours 
Review of the fundamental principles of grammar. Intensive reading of prose 

and poetry, with emphasis on vocabulary building. Oral practice based on material 

read. 

Prerequisite: 1-2, or the equivalent. 


*31, 32. GERMAN CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION 
3 or 6 credit hours 


Training in the speaking and writing of everyday German. Intensive review of 
grammar; course conducted in German. 
Prerequisite: 12, or the equivalent, with a grade of at least C. 


*33. 34, SURVEY OF GERMAN LITERATURE 3 or 6 credit hours 


An introduction to German literature presenting its development from the earliest 
period to the present time. Lectures on readings from representative works. 


Prerequisite: 12, or the equivalent, with a grade of at least C. 


#41, 42. ADVANCED GERMAN CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION 
3 or 6 credit hours 
A continuation of German 31, 32. Course conducted in German. 
Prerequisite: 32, or the equivalent, with a grade of at least C. 


*61, 62. GOETHE AND SCHILLER 3 or 6 credit hours 
Reading in Goethe’s poems and major prose works during the fall semester. 

The spring semester is devoted to Schiller’s ballads, dramas, and prose writings. 

To be given 1962-63. Prerequisite: 34, or the equivalent, with a grade of at 
least C. 


65. THE GERMAN LYRIC 3 credit hours 
A survey of German lyric poetry from its origins to the present. Reading and 

discussion of representative authors. 

To be given 1963-64. Prerequisite: 34, or the equivalent, with a grade of at 
least C. 


66. THE GERMAN DRAMA 3 credit hours 
The development of German drama from the medieval mystery plays to the dra- 

matic productions of modern times. Reading and interpretation of representative 

dramas. 

To be given 1963-64. Prerequisite: 34, or the equivalent, with a grade of at 
least C. 
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67. THE GERMAN SHORT STORY | 3 credit hours 


The development of the Novelle from Goethe to Thomas Mann, with special 
emphasis on the authors identified with Romanticism, Poetic Realism, and modern 
literary movements. Reading and discussion of representative Novellen. 


To be given 1962-63. Prerequisite: 34, or the equivalent, with a grade of at 
least C. 


72. HISTORY OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE 3 credit hours 


A study of the various periods of the language, with special emphasis on the 
influence of individual men and historical circumstances on the development of 
forms and meanings. 


To be given 1962-63. Prerequisite: 12, or the equivalent, with a grade of at 
least C. 


101-102. INDEPENDENT STUDIES AND HONORS COURSE 6 credit hours 
Open to Seniors only. See index. 


Major: German 11-12, 31, 32, 33, 34, 41, 42, and six additional hours chosen 
from courses numbered above 50, or the equivalent of these courses. 


Minor: German 11-12, 31, 32, and 33, 34, or the equivalent of these courses. 


NOTE: To elect a major or minor, a student must have attained an inclusive 
average of at least 2.00 in all German courses taken in college. No grade in the 
department lower than C may be counted toward the major. 


Italian 


1-2. ELEMENTARY ITALIAN 8 credit hours 


Thorough review in grammar. Special attention given to pronunciation and oral 
work. Composition and graded readings. 


Not to be given 1962-63. 


11-12, INTERMEDIATE ITALIAN 8 credit hours 
Grammar review. Reading and Composition. Emphasis on oral work. 
Not to be given 1962-63. Prerequisite: 1-2, or the equivalent. 


Russian 
1-2. ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN 8 credit hours 


Thorough drill in grammar. Special attention given to pronunciation and oral 
work. Composition and graded readings. 


11-12. INTERMEDIATE RUSSIAN 8 credit hours 
Grammar review. Reading and composition. Emphasis on oral work. 
Prerequisite: 1-2, or the equivalent. 
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Spanish 
1-2. ELEMENTARY SPANISH 8 credit hours 


Drill in sentence patterns. Special attention to pronunciation and oral work. 
Composition and reading. 


11-12. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH 8 credit hours 
Emphasis on oral work. Readings and composition. 
Prerequisite: 1-2, or the equivalent. 


#31, 32. SPANISH CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION 
3 or 6 credit hours 


The chief aim of this course is to teach the student to speak and understand the 
language. Composition with attention to grammar. Course conducted in Spanish. 


Prerequisite: 12, or the equivalent, with a grade of at least C. 


*33, 34. SURVEY OF SPANISH LITERATURE 3 or 6 credit hours 
A study of masterpieces of Spanish literature. 


Prerequisite: 12, or the equivalent, with a grade of at least C. 


#41, 42. ADVANCED SPANISH CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION 
3 or 6 credit hours 
A continuation of Spanish 31, 32. Course conducted in Spanish. 
Prerequisite: 32, or the equivalent, with a grade of at least C. 


*51, 52. SPANISH LITERATURE OF THE GOLDEN AGE _ 3 or 6 credit hours 


Reading and discussion of representative works of important writers of the Golden 
Age. Collateral readings and reports. 


Given in alternate years. To be given 1963-64. Prerequisite: 34, or the equivalent, 
with a grade of at least C. 


*55, 56. SPANISH LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
3 or 6 credit hours 


Reading and discussion of representative works of important writers of the century. 
Collateral readings and reports. 


Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. Prerequisite: 34, or the equivalent, 
with a grade of at least C. 


“57, 58. SPANISH LITERATURE FROM 1900 TO THE PRESENT 
3 or 6 credit hours 


Reading and discussion of representative works of important writers of the period. 
Collateral readings and reports. 


Given in alternate years. To be given 1963-64. Prerequisite: 34, or the equivalent, 
with a grade of at least C. 
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*71, 72. SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE 3 or 6 credit hours 


A course designed to give the student a survey of Spanish-American literature and 
civilization and an introduction to some of the more important authors from the 
colonial period to the present. 


Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. Prerequisite: 34, or the equivalent, 
with a grade of at least C. 


101-102. INDEPENDENT STUDIES AND HONORS COURSE _ 6 credit hours 
Open to Seniors only. See index. 


Major: Spanish 11-12, 31, 32, 33, 34, 41, 42, and six additional hours chosen 
from courses numbered above 50, or the equivalent of these courses. 


Minor: Spanish 11-12, 31, 32, and 33, 34, or the equivalent of these courses. 


NOTE: To elect a major or minor, a student must have attained an inclusive 
average of at least 2.00 in all Spanish courses taken in college. No grade in the 
department lower than C may be counted toward the major. 


MUSIC 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ULTAN 


Mr. MUELLER 


The Department of Music offers a variety of courses which are devoted 
essentially to the historical and theoretical aspects of the field. Completion 
of a minor in this Department will enable the student to become an active 
participant in vocal or instrumental ensembles and to develop a broad 
understanding and intelligent appreciation of a wide variety of music 
literature. Creative writing is strongly encouraged together with participa- 
tion in any of several instrumental and vocal ensembles available on 
campus. 


*13,14. SIGHT READING AND DICTATION 2 or 4 credit hours 


The goal of this course is to enable the student to read unfamiliar music at sight. 
Tonality is introduced with the use of solmization. Intervallic, rhythmic, and 
melodic dictation are presented with some harmonic dictation offered in the latter 
part of the course. (Previous training in music is not necessary.) 


Requisite: Concurrent participation in one of the faculty-conducted ensembles. 


#15, 16. HARMONY 3 or 6 credit hours 


Harmonic principles: notation, intervals, rhythm, tonality; composition of original 
melodies; simple four-part writing through diatonic and some altered chords; 
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original composition for mixed chorus. (Previous training in music is not necessary; 
however, concurrent or prior work in Music 13, 14 is recommended.) 


Requisite: Concurrent participation in one of the faculty-conducted ensembles. 


24, ANALYTICAL STUDIES 3 credit hours 


The techniques of analysis are presented as related to small instrumental and vocal 
forms, and the course of study is directed toward the eventual analysis of large 
compositions such as the sonata and the symphony. A comparison of styles and 
techniques of the several historical periods of music is accomplished through analysis 
of representative works. 


Prerequisite: 15. 16 is also recommended. 


25-26. ADVANCED HARMONY 6 credit hours 


A continuation of the first-year course in Harmony with a study of altered chords; 
modulation between tonalities; complex chords in thirds; creative writing for vocal 
and instrumental ensembles. Some principles of contemporary harmonic composition 
will be treated in the latter part of the course. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 15, 16, written permission of the 
instructor, and concurrent participation in one of the faculty-conducted ensembles. 


31. TWENTIETH CENTURY MUSIC 3 credit hours 


Main attention is given to the changes in the aesthetics of twentieth century 
composers, the many schools of composition which developed, and the various styles 
and techniques which each of these schools represent. Included in these discussions 
is a study of the many significant American composers of formal music, jazz, elec- 
tronic music, and the avant-garde of the present era. (Previous training in music is 
not necessary.) 


41. FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC 2 credit hours 


An introduction to the elements of music: rhythm, melody, harmony, form, and 
orchestration. The course is directed at cultivating intelligent listening habits. 


42. HISTORY OF MUSIC 2 credit hours 


Survey of the history of music from its tribal origins through its evolution into 
a highly refined art form. 


81-82. INSTRUMENTAL SEMINAR 2 credit hours 


The problems of instrumental performance, the historical background of instru- 
ments, literature of all types of instrumental solo and ensemble playing, and the 
various styles of instrumental music from the sixteenth century to the present. A 
combination of three hours of classroom and instrumental study per week. (Pre- 
vious training in music is not required; however, Music 13, 14 is recommended.) 


Prerequisite: Written permission of the instructor and concurrent participation in 
one of the faculty-conducted ensembles. 
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83-84. VOCAL SEMINAR 2 credit hours 


The problems of vocal production, the history of vocal music, literature for solo 
and various ensembles, styles, and the techniques of writing for voices. A com- 
bination of three hours of classroom and vocal study per week. (Previous training 
in music is not required; however, Music 13, 14 is recommended.) 


Prerequisite: Written permission of the instructor and concurrent participation in 
one of the faculty-conducted ensembles. 


91-92. INSTRUMENTAL SEMINAR 2 credit hours 


A continuation of Music 81-82. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 81-82, written permission of the 
instructor, and concurrent participation in one of the faculty-conducted ensembles. 


93-94. VOCAL SEMINAR 2 credit hours 
A continuation of Music 83-84. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 83-84, the permission of the in- 
structor, and concurrent participation in one of the faculty-conducted ensembles. 


COLLEGE CHOIR None 


A mixed choir of sixty voices meets twice each week and presents several con- 
certs each year. In addition, the choir sings twice each month in the College Chapel. 
A wide variety of music is performed representing many historical periods and 
styles, both sacred and secular. 


Prerequisite: Audition. 


CONCERT AND MARCHING BAND None 


During the first half of the Fall semester this fifty-piece ensemble devotes its 
attention to the preparation and presentation of programs at the college football 
games. After the football season the Band prepares concert music for presentation 
in its own concert programs or together with the vocal ensembles. 


Prerequisite: Audition and permission of the Director. 


THE CONCERT CHORALE None 


This ensemble of thirty voices, carefully selected for vocal potential and musician- 
ship, presents several public performances each year, both on campus and off campus 
on tour and on television. 


Prerequisite: Audition and permission of the instructor. 


ORCHESTRA None 


The College Orchestra presents several concerts each year and frequently com- 
bines its resources with those of the choral organizations for the presentation of 
major works of music literature such as opera, oratorio, masses, and cantatas. 


Prerequisite: Audition and permission of the Director. 
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INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES None 


Several instrumental ensembles (trios, quartets, quintets, and their like) are 
organized on the campus each year dependent on student interest and the availability 
of instrumentalists. 


Offered upon the request of the students. 


OPERA WORKSHOP None 


Auditions are held each year for a program of full operatic production. The 
combined resources of both the Department of Dramatic Arts and the Department 
of Music are utilized for the presentation of operas. Recent productions include 
Hansel and Gretel, Amahl and the Night Visitors, and Die Fledermaus. 


Prerequisite: Audition and permission of the Director. 


Minor: 19 semester hours, including 13, 14, 15, 16, 24, and 25-26, or the 
equivalent of these courses. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


PROFESSOR GOULD 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BONNEY 
Mr. WILEY 


Philosophy 


Courses in Philosophy are designed to teach students to think logically 
and coherently, to present them with the historical background and sig- 
nificant movements of thought, and to help them to gain a comprehensive 
view of life and the universe. They are encouraged to think construc- 
tively about the central problems of life, to acquire an intelligent concern 
for values and beliefs, and to formulate critically their own philosophy of 
life. A preprofessional background is provided for graduate work in 
Philosophy, and courses are offered which meet the entrance requirements 
of leading theological schools. 


11. INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 3 credit hours 


A survey of the chief fields of philosophy with special attention to influences 
of the physical and social sciences. Problems studied include the sources of 
knowledge, the interpretation of nature, the nature of reality, and the ends of life. 


31. ETHICS 3 credit hours 


The beginnings and growth of morality, theories of moral life, and application of 
these theories in the world of action. Discussion of specific problems arising in the 
evetyday life of the individual and of the group in a democracy. 


Open to Sophomores and above. 
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32. LOGIC 3 credit hours 


The principles and conditions of correct thinking. A careful examination is made 
of the nature of proof and the detection of fallacies. The laws of correct reasoning, 
deductive and inductive, are applied to thinking in everyday life. In the latter part 
of the course methods of symbolic logic and of scientific investigation receive special 
attention. 


Open to Sophomores and above. 


33, 34. PHILOSOPHY AND LIFE OF THE ORIENT 2 or 4 credit hours 


The Oriental outhook on life contrasted with the Occidental. The first semester 
is devoted to a study of the culture, philosophy, and life of the people of India. 
During the second semester similar attention is given to the people of China. 


Open to Sophomores and above. 


36. AESTHETICS 3 credit hours 


A study of the more significant classical and modern approaches to the philosophy 
of art, with particular reference to their intellectual and psychological backgrounds. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Alternates with 40. To be given 1963-64. 


39, PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 3 credit hours 


A study of the concepts of modern science, including those of space, time, mo- 
tion, light, relativity, the atomic world, cause, law, evolution, and value. The 
methods of science, the role of definitions, axioms, and theorems, and the relation- 
ships between science, philosophy, and religion are examined. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Alternates with 51. To be given 1962-63. Prerequt- 
site: 11 or a Science major. 


40. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 3 credit hours 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. Alternates with 36. To be given 1962-63. See Re- 
ligion 40. 

41. ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY 3 credit hours 


Textual sources include the Pre-Socratics, some of the more beautiful and dra- 
matic of the Platonic dialogues, selections from Aristotle, and outstanding medieval 
philosophers. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prevequisite: 11. 


42. MODERN PHILOSOPHY 3 credit hours 


The development of philosophy from 1453 to the present. Special emphasis is 
placed on the works of Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and 
Kant. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11. 
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48. CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHY 3 credit hours 


A study of the twentieth century philosophies of idealism, realism, naturalism, 
logical empiricism, and existentialism. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11. 


51. THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLATO 3 credit hours 


The development of the thought of Plato. Texts include the Republic and se- 
lections from the early, middle, and late dialogues. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Alternates with 39. To be given 1963-64. Pre- 
requisite: 11. 
53. AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY 3 credit hours 


Philosophical thought in the United States from the Colonial period to the 
present. The main emphasis is on the classic period from the Civil War to World 
War II, including the thought of C. S. Peirce, William James, Josiah Royce, John 
Dewey, and George Santayana in the areas of theory of knowledge, philosophy of 
science, and philosophy of religion. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11. 


95,96. SEMINAR 1 or 2 credit hours 
A reading and conference course. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: Permission of the Chairman of the 
Department. 


101-102. INDEPENDENT STUDIES AND HONORS COURSE _ 6 credit hours 
Open to Seniors only. See index. 

Major: 30 semester hours, including 11, 31, 32, 41, 42, and 48. 

Minor: 18 semester hours, including 11, 41, and 42. 


NOTE: Students who major in Philosophy may not minor in Religion. 


Religion 


Courses in Religion help students to understand the realities of the 
world of the spirit, to uncover motives leading to Christian character, and 
to foster a spirit of religious unity rather than of dogmatic divisiveness. 
Attention is given to the history of the great religions of the world, with 
special emphasis on the Hebrew-Christian religion and a scholarly under- 
standing of the Old and New Testaments. Provision is made for pre- 
theological training and for those who are planning to do graduate work 
in Religion. 
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15. INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT 3 credit hours 


A survey which aims to assist the student in a scholarly approach to the Old 
Testament, with special reference to the historical and literary setting and the 
ethical and spiritual content of each book. Emphasis is also placed on the tools 
of textual interpretation, questions of authorship, history, validity, and religious 
values. 


16. INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT 3 credit hours 


A survey, aimed to assist in a scholarly approach to the New Testament, with 
special reference to its formation and literary history, the teachings of Jesus, the life 
and thought of Paul, and the beginnings of the Christian Church. Emphasis is also 
placed on the tools of textual interpretation, questions of authorship, history, 
validity, and Christian values. 


This course complements Religion 15, but it may be taken separately. 


17. THE POETIC AND WISDOM LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
3 credit hours 


The Hebrew religion: its poetic and reflective literature; the theological teachings 
of the Psalms; the practical wisdom and ethics of Proverbs dealing with the success- 
ful management of life; the pessimism and skepticism of Ecclesiastes; and the prob- 
lem of evil and suffering as presented in Job. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Given occasionally. Not given 1962-63. Pre- 

requisite: 15. 


19. THE HEBREW PROPHETS 3 credit hours 


Origin and development of the prophetic movement in Israel; the historical 
background of each prophet; the prophetic criticism of life; the central ideas of 
each prophet; and the relevance and significance of the prophets for the life of today. 
Open to Sophomores and above. Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. 

Prerequisite: 15. 


21. THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF JESUS , 3 credit hours 


A critical study of the Gospels as the source of knowledge concerning Jesus and 
his teachings. Emphasis is placed on the relevance of the ethical and religious 
teachings for Jesus’ own day and for the present. Selected biographies of Jesus 
are read to supplement the study of the Gospels. 


Open to Sophomores and above. 


23. HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT: Earty AND MEDIEVAL 
3 credit hours 


Main developments in the life and thought of the Christian Church from the 
first century through the Middle Ages. Special emphasis on the historic formula- 
tions of the Christian faith, growth of the church, and representative theologians. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Alternates with 27, To be given 1963-64. 
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24. HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT: MopErRN AND CONTEMPORARY 
3 credit hours 


A study of the main developments in the life and thought of the Christian Church 
from the Reformation to the present. Special emphasis on the beliefs and growth 
of Protestantism and on representative European and American theologians. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Alternates with 28. To be given 1963-64. 


26. RELIGIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 3 credit hours 


A study of the many different forms of religious thought and practice found in 
the United States from the colonial period to the present. The historical approach 
is used, and political, social, economic, and scientific factors influencing religious 
development are pointed out. Emphasis is placed on the understanding of the 
various denominations and cults, the causes of diversity, and the modern effort 
toward unity. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Given in alternate years. To be given 1963-64. 


27. PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION 3 credit hours 


An examination of the mental processes involved in religious experience. Special 
attention to the nature of religion, religious attitudes of childhood and adolescence, 
conversion, worship, prayer, mysticism, the sense of sin and forgiveness, and the 
belief in God and immortality. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Alternates with 23. To be given 1962-63. 


28. THE FAITHS OF MANKIND 3 credit hours 


A comparative study of the non-Christian religions of the world, including prim- 
itive religion and the religions of India, China, Japan, and the Middle East. Em- 
phasis is placed on world-views, ethical teachings, and institutions, and comparisons 
are made with Christianity. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Alternates with 24. To be given 1962-63. 


31. ETHICS 3 credit hours 
Open to Sophomores and above. See Philosophy 31. 


40. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 3 credit hours 


The application of the philosophic method to the problem of God, human person- 
ality, immortality, et cetera. Religion is studied and evaluated in terms of its 
affinity with the whole of life experience. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Alternates with Philosophy 36. To be given 1962-63. 
95, 96. SEMINAR 1 or 2 credit hours 


A reading and conference course. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: Permission of the Chairman of the 
Department. 
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101-102. INDEPENDENT STUDIES AND HONORS COURSE _ 6 credit hours 
Open to Seniors only. See index. 


Major: 30 semester hours, including 15, 16, 28, and 24 or 26. Sociology 76 
may be counted toward this requirement. 


Minor: 18 semester hours, including 15. Sociology 76 may be counted toward 
this requirement. 


NOTE: Students who major in Religion may not minor in Philosophy. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR EAVENSON 
ASSISTANT PROFESSORS SEIBERT, DUCHARME, STRAYER, AND GOBRECHT 


Mrs. BARBER AND Miss BRACHEN 


Physical Education is required of all men and women. This work is 
scheduled in the Freshman and Sophomore years, two hours each week, and 
earns one credit for each of the four semesters. For transfer students, 
proof of satisfactory completion of the equivalent amount of Physical 
Education must be presented. Credit in Physical Education will be given 
for military service on the basis of two credits for each year of military 
service. Four credits are required for graduation. 


The work is composed of instruction and practice in individual activities 
of a nature that will have a definite carry-over value, such as golf, tennis, 
badminton, swimming, squash, volleyball, archery, bowling, first aid, and 
physical fitness. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


An interdepartmental offering in the physical sciences including astron- 
omy, chemistry, geology, and physics. 


13-14. PHYSICAL SCIENCE 8 credit hours 


Basic principles in astronomy, chemistry, geology, and physics. This course, 
designed for the non-science student, satisfies the science requirement for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. Three hours classroom and two hours laboratory per week. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Also open to Freshmen with permission of the 
Dean of Admission. 
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PHYSICS AND ASTRONOMY 


PROFESSORS YEAGLEY AND LONG 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SIA 


Mrs. BROUGHTON AND Mrs. KENDALL 


The Department of Physics and Astronomy aims, in all its courses, to 
develop in the student an understanding of the basic phenomena of the 
physical environment and the ability to use rigorous quantitative methods 
in their description and organization. 


Two introductory courses are offered in addition to Physical Science 
13-14: (1) Elements of Physics, to provide premedical students and 
science majors with a knowledge of basic principles and training in meth- 
ods of analysis and laboratory techniques; (2) A more detailed and com- 
prehensive course in Astronomy for science students desiring a greater 
understanding of the universe. 


For science majors and others seeking to pursue further studies in the 
physical sciences and in engineering, the Department offers advanced 
courses planned to provide a broad background and to develop analytical 
skill essential for graduate or professional study. The laboratory work in 
these courses is designed to acquaint students with laboratory techniques 
and to give them experience in interpreting and reporting the results. 


11-12. ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 8 credit hours 


Mechanics, heat, sound, light, electricity, magnetism. The nature of measurement, 
experimental verification, and methods of analysis in problem work and in laboratory 
reports. Three hours classroom and three hours laboratory per week. 


Prerequisite: Mathematics 3 or 5-6, or concurrent registration therein. 


19, ATOMIC PHYSICS 3 credit hours 


Properties of the fundamental particles of matter, atomic structure and spectra, 
x-ray and electron diffraction, quantum physics, and the dual nature of matter and 
energy. Laboratory determination of the basic constants of matter and radiation. 
Two hours classroom and two hours laboratory per week. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 11-12; Mathematics 15, 16, or 21- 
22, or concurrent registration therein. 
21. WAVE MOTION—SOUND AND LIGHT 3 credit hours 


Properties of oscillating particles and propagation of waves in material media and 
vacuum. Reflection and refraction of waves at a boundary; interference, diffrac. 
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tion, and polarization of electromagnetic waves. Blackbody radiation and the limi- 
tations of classical physics. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Not open to students who have credit for 43. 
Prerequisite: 11-12; Mathematics 15, 16, or concurrent registration therein. 


23. ASTRONOMY 3 credit hours 


The universe as it pertains to laws governing sizes, distributions, and motions 
of celestial bodies. Methods and results of astronomical explorations of the solar 
system, milky way, and extragalactic systems. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: One year of college mathematics. 


41-42. ANALYTICAL MECHANICS 6 credit hours 


Geometry, kinematics, and dynamics. Vector algebra and calculus is used through- 
out. Topics include falling bodies, equilibrium of particles and of rigid bodies, 
centers of mass, moments and products of inertia, work and energy, power, simple 
and damped harmonic motion, forced vibrations, and wave motion. Students get 
practice and facility in developing mathematical formulae and in translating mathe- 
matical symbols into physical ideas. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. Not open to students who have credit for 25-26. Pre- 

requisite: 11-12; Mathematics 15, 16, or 21-22. 


*47, 48. ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 8 credit hours 


The fundamental principles of direct and alternating current theory; electrostatics, 
magnetostatics, and time varying fields; Maxwell’s equations. Three hours class- 
room and three hours laboratory per week. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Not open to students who have credit for 31-32. 
Prerequisite: 11-12; Mathematics 15, 16, or 21-22, and completion of, or con- 
current registration in, Mathematics 31, 32, or 37. 


60. BIO-PHYSICS 4 credit hours 


Prerequisite: Biology 11-12; Physics 11-12; and permission of the instructor. 
See Biology 60. 


63. PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS—OPTICS 2 credit hours 


Experiments in physical optics and spectroscopy. Experimental technique and 
interpretation of results is emphasized. One hour classroom and three hours lab- 
oratory per week. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. Not open to students who have credit for 44. Pre- 

requisite: 21; Mathematics 15, 16. 


66. NUCLEAR PHYSICS 3 credit hours 


Elementary particle theory, nuclear structure and decay, energy generation by 
fusion and fission; interaction of nuclear radiation with matter; radiation detectors 
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and particle accelerators. Laboratory emphasis on experimental techniques in nuclear 
energy technology and research. Two hours classroom and three hours laboratory 
per week. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Not open to students who have credit for 36. Pre- 
requisite: 19; Mathematics 15, 16. 


*67, 68. ELECTRONICS 4 or 8 credit hours 


Fundamental principles and applications of the emission and control of electrons. 
Radio frequency measurements, thermionic tubes, thermistors, transistors, resonant 
circuits, amplifiers, and oscillators. Three hours classroom and three hours labora- 
tory each week. 


Open to Seniors only. Not open to students who have credit for 27-28. Pre- 
requisite: 47-48. 


*75, 76. MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS 3 or 6 credit hours 


Application to physics of elliptic integrals, infinite series, Fourier series, Gamma, 
Bessel and Le Gendre functions, partial derivatives and differential equations, 
vector analysis, and operational calculus. Selected problems in mechanics, heat, 
optics, electricity and magnetism, and fluid mechanics. 


Open to Seniors only. Not open to students who have credit for 45, 46. Prerequi- 
Site: 25-26, or 41-42; Mathematics 31, 32, or 37. 


77. THEORETICAL PHYSICS 3 credit hours 


A mathematical presentation of the general field of theoretical physics, including 
the application of ordinary and partial differential equations and vector analysis to 
the mechanics of particles and rigid bodies, oscillatory motion, generalized co- 
ordinates, the method of Lagrange and Hamilton, vector fields, and the Maxwell 
equations of radiation. 


Open to Seniors only. Not open to students who have credit for 51. Prerequisite: 
41-42, 


83, 84. SPECIAL PROBLEMS 1 to 6 credit hours 
Special problems in experimental or theoretical physics. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: Permission of the Chairman of the 
Department. 
101-102. INDEPENDENT STUDIES AND HONORS COURSE _ 6 credit hours 


Open to Seniors only. See index. 
Major: 30 semester hours, including 41-42 and 47-48. 


Minor: 18 semester hours. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 


PROFESSORS FLOWER AND GAVRILOVIC 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FLAHERTY 


ASSISTANT PROFESSORS HARPER, SECOR, AND ANDREWS 


The Department of Political Science aims to give students an under- 
standing of the political and administrative problems of government and 
the responsibilities of citizenship. The approaches are both theoretical 
and practical; the areas are local, national, and international. Careful 
attention is given to the preparation for graduate study. Most students 
with majors and minors in Political Science enter law, government, and 
international organizations. Whether or not these courses, oriented into 
a liberal arts curriculum, are to be used as specialized training, the em- 
phasis in all the courses offered by the Department is upon the funda- 
mental principles underlying enlightened citizenship. 


11-12. AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 6 credit hours 
A survey of the structure and operation of the political and governmental systems 
in the United States. 


Open to Sophomores. Open to Juniors and Seniors with permission of the Chair- 
man of the Department. 


30. THE CITY 3 credit hours 


Social, economic, and political aspects of control in contemporary city life. Case 
studies of several United States metropolitan communities provide course content, 
with emphasis on municipal methods for planning. Also named Sociology 30. 


Open to Sophomores and above. 


35. PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 3 credit hours 


An analysis of the organization and functioning of the national bureaucracy in 
the light of the problem of executive responsibility in a democratic society. Special 
attention to administrative behavior, principles of organization and management, ad- 
ministrative federalism, the office of the Presidency, fiscal and personnel adminis- 
tration, and administrative lawmaking. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11-12. 


36, 38. COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 3 or 6 credit hours 


The nature, organization, and operations of a modern European government. 
The first term places major emphasis on Great Britain and the USSR, while the sec- 
ond semester stresses France, West Germany, and Switzerland. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11-12, or permission of the instructor. 
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37. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 3 credit hours 


An examination of the basic factors affecting relations between states, such as 
economic, geographic and demographic; the evolution of international relations and 
the place of power politics in the modern world. 


Open to Sophomores and above. 


41. AMERICAN POLITICAL THOUGHT 3 credit hours 


The development of political ideas in America, stressing foreign influences on 
early Colonial thought and those influences indigenous to the growth of American 
Democracy. Colonial political ideas, the development of the Constitution, the 
Federalist Papers, State rights philosophy vs. centralized government, and contem- 
porary interpretations. 

Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11-12, or permission of the instructor. 

History 17-18 is desirable. 


43. STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 3 credit hours 


A study and analysis of state and local governments with special emphasis on 
administrative problems. Group sessions are arranged with selected state and 
municipal officials. Attention will be given to pressures exerted on community 
leadership. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11-12. 


44. INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 3 credit hours 


A treatment of the organizations through which states have dealt with their com- 
mon problems in the past: the League of Nations, World Court, and International 
Labor Organization, with emphasis on the organization of the postwar world, the 
United Nations, and specialized agencies. 


Open to Sophomores and above. 


*45, 46. CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 3 or 6 credit hours 


An analysis of leading Supreme Court interpretations of the Constitution. Em- 
phasis on concepts of judicial review, separation of powers, federalism, interstate 
commerce, obligation of contracts, due process, equal protection of the laws, and 
political and religious liberty. Introduction to legal research. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite; 11-12. 


48. FAR EASTERN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 3 credit hours 


Contemporary governmental and political systems of China and India in historical 
and philosophical perspective. Particular emphasis upon the revolution and com- 
munism in China, the development of democratic neutralism in India, and problems 
arising from the political, social, and economic reconstruction of the Far East. The 
interests of the United States, Great Britain, and the USSR in the Far East are 
examined. 


Open to Sophomores and above. 
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50. POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY 3 credit hours 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. See Sociology 50. 


51. LATIN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 3 credit hours 


A survey of governmental structure and political dynamics in the principal Latin 
American countries. Special attention to the underlying historical, economic, and 
religious foundations of the contemporary revolution in Latin American politics. 


Open to Sophomores and above. 


52. INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 3 credit hours 


The institutions of the Organization of American States, including constitutional 
and other aspects of the early nineteenth and twentieth-century continental union. 
Emphasis on Pan-Americanism and its contemporary significance, achievements, and 
problems. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. 


53. EVOLUTION OF POLITICAL THOUGHT 3 credit hours 


An analysis of the development of significant political ideas from the Greek City- 
State to the eighteenth century. Contributions to modern ideas and trends in gov- 
ernment. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. 


54. RECENT POLITICAL THOUGHT 3 credit hours 


Examination of significant political thought concerning the origin, nature, and 
functions of the State from the Age of Reason to the present. Socialism, fascism, 
and democracy. Emphasis on the conflict between democracy and authoritarianism. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. 


55. POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 3 credit hours 


Cultural, social, and psychological factors which contribute to forms and direc- 
tions of political behavior, together with leading conceptual approaches and exam- 
ples from contemporary political affairs. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 2 semesters of Political Science and 
2 semesters of Psychology or Sociology, or permission of the instructor. 


56. PUBLIC OPINION AND PROPAGANDA 3 credit hours 


The formation and control of public opinion in a democracy. Analysis of mass 
communication (press, radio, film, and TV); propaganda techniques; the causa- 
tion of social attitudes; problems of public opinion polling. (Also named So- 
ciology 56.) 


Open to Juniors and Seniors, Prerequisite: 6 hours of Political Science or Sociology. 
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57. POLITICAL PARTIES 3 credit hours 


A study of the party system in the United States: strengths and weaknesses, func- 
tions and techniques, the electorate, government and political parties, political 
parties and pressure groups. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11-12. 


60. MECHANICS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 3 credit hours 


An analysis of the machinery through which foreign policy is formed and exe- 
cuted, including a topical study of courses of action open to the United States, 
non-entanglement, the Good-Neighbor policy, the Monroe Doctrine, the policy of 
the United States as a member of the United Nations, the policy of containment, 
and current problems. ; 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 11-12, or permission of the instructor. 


61. PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 3 credit hours 


Basic problems of American government in relation to national and international 
events. Designed for non-majors and non-minors in Political Science, the course is 
intended to acquaint students with government organization and to reveal enduring 
problems faced by our government in changing situations. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Not open to students who have credit for 11-12. 


64. INTERNATIONAL LAW 3 credit hours 


A study of the fundamental principles of law governing the conduct between 
states, especially as interpreted and applied by the United States. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. 


66. THE POLITICS AND POLICIES OF THE SOVIET UNION 
3 credit hours 
The recent institutional and theoretical development of the Soviet state. Special 
emphasis upon the principal ingredients of the Soviet monolith: Communist ide- 
ology, the Party, the Army, and the use of terror, bureaucracy, planned economy, 
and Communism, as a world movement. The purpose of the course is to provide a 
background for informed analysis and evaluation of the Soviet totalitarian challenge 
to American democratic values and institutions. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. 


95. SEMINAR 3 credit hours 


A research and conference course required of all Senior majors who ate not taking 
101-102, 


Open to Seniors only. Prerequisite: Major in Political Science. 
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101-102. INDEPENDENT STUDIES AND HONORS COURSE _ 6 credit hours 
Open to Seniors only. See index. 
Major: 30 semester hours. 


Required: Political Science 11-12, 95 or 101-102, and one course from each of 
the following groups: 


Group 1: 30, 35, 43, 45, 46 
Group 2: 37, 44, 52, 60, 64 
Group 3: 41, 53, 54 
Group 4: 36, 38, 48, 51 
Group 5: 55, 56, 57 
Remaining hours optional. 
Minor: 18 semester hours, including Political Science 11-12. 


NOTE: Students who plan to make Political Science their major field of study 
should arrange to take Political Science 11-12 in their Sophomore year. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


SEE EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 


PROFESSOR SCHECTER 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR COUTTS 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BRUBAKER 


The courses in Public Speaking are directed toward improvement in 
verbal communication and toward the development of greater self-assur- 
ance and ease in social and professional situations. 


21. ORAL INTERPRETATION 3 credit hours 


Training in the principles of effective oral reading through the use of the best 
in prose and poetry; development of the speaking voice; choral reading. 


Open to Sophomores and above. 


*23, 24. ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE 3 or 6 credit hours 


First semester: The theory and practice of persuasive speaking and debate. 
Second semester: The emphasis is on participation in classroom debates. 


33. PUBLIC SPEAKING 2 credit hours 
The theory of and practice in the fundamentals of public speaking. 
Open to Juniors and Seniors. 
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51. ADVANCED PUBLIC SPEAKING 2 credit hours 


While this is a continuation of Public Speaking 33, increased attention is given 
to speech structure and to filling various specific speech situations. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Offered occasionally. Prerequisite: 33. 


RELIGION 


SEE PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FLAHERTY 
ASSISTANT PROFESSORS HARPER, CARSON, HOUSTON, AND B. ANDREWS 
Mr. SEAFORD 


Interdepartmental offerings in the social sciences which include Eco- 
nomics, Political Science, Psychology, and Sociology. 


11-12. INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL SCIENCE 6 credit hours 


Concepts basic to economics, political science, and sociology are developed. Cul- 
ture, power, the market, social control, change, communication, and the techniques 
of social science are emphasized through class discussions, library, and field projects. 


SOCIOLOGY 


PROFESSOR KEPNER 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR KUHINKA 
Mr. SEAFORD 


50) THE Ory. 3 credit hours 
Open to Sophomores and above. See Political Science 30. 


32. PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY 3 credit hours 


An introduction to the primary concepts of sociology, including culture and per- 
sonality, groups, communities and social stratification, population trends and human 
ecology, social institutions, processes of social interaction, and the conditions and 
modes of social change. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Also open to Freshmen with permission of the 
instructor. 
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33. GROUP DYNAMICS 3 credit hours 


Study of small group behavior, with emphasis upon varieties of group structure, 
leadership, and quality of performance. Some practice in the solution of group 
problems and experimentation with techniques for improving performance. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. 

Prerequisite: 32 or Psychology 11. 


34. CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY 3 credit hours 


A comparative treatment of various preliterate and modern cultures: their social 
Organization, technology and ideology. Dynamics of cultural change. Approaches 
to the science of culture through linguistics and archaeology. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: Social Science 11-12, or permission 
of the instructor. 


35-36. INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL WORK 4 credit hours 


Analysis of economic and socio-psychological factors relevant to the develop- 
ment of social work; the structure and function of social work and public welfare 
in contemporary society; examination of outstanding theories and of methods of 
case work, group work, and community organization. Field trips to social agencies. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given occasionally. Not to be given 1962-63. Pre- 
requisite: 32, or Psychology 11, or Social Science 12, with a grade of at least C. 


35L, 36L. SUPERVISED FIELD WORK 1 or 2 credit hours 


Practical experience in serving agencies in Harrisburg, Carlisle, and vicinity. 
Students will work under the supervision of the instructor and of the agency 
supervisor. Four hours field work one afternoon a week. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given occasionally. Not to be given 1962-63. Pre- 
requisite: 35, or concurrent registration in 35-36 and permission of the instructor. 


37, PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY cath dee 


The course and mode of human evolution. Man's place among the vertebrates. 
Anatomy and behavior of primates. Races of man. Anthropometry and its contri- 
bution to modern technology. Evolution and Religion. 

Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: Social Science 11-12, or permission 
of the instructor. 


38, CULTURE AND PERSONALITY 3 credit hours 


The evolutionary emergence of personality. Man as a product of society. Per- 
sonality development in different cultures. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 32 or 34, or permission of the 
instructor. 
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47. CRIMINOLOGY 3 credit hours 


The nature, causation, and treatment of delinquency and crime. Examination of 
case histories and statistical studies. Consideration of proposals for the prevention 
of crime and the improvement of penal procedures. Field trips. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: Social Science 11-12, or permission of 
the instructor. 


49. POPULATION 3 credit hours 


Population, its volume, growth, trends, composition; the relation of population 
units in their various aspects to economic, social, and political forces and institutions. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Given in alternate years. To be given 1963-64. 
Prerequisite: 32 or permission of the instructor. 


50. POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY 3 credit hours 


Social forces affecting the origin of the State and divergent lines of political 
development. Comparison between democracy and other political systems in respect 
to quality of participation, the development of personality, social control, social 
change, and the politico-economic institutional complex. The State in international . 
relations. (Also named Political Science 50.) 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Given in alternate years. To be given 1963-64. 
Prerequisite: 32. 


56. PUBLIC OPINION AND PROPAGANDA yh Bowe 


The formation and control of public opinion in a democracy. Analysis of mass 
communication (film, press, radio, and television); propaganda techniques; the 
causation of social attitudes; problems of public opinion polling. (Also named 
Political Science 56.) 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 6 hours of Sociology or Political Science. 


57. THE NEGRO AMERICAN 3 credit hours 


The historical antecedents, social institutions, achievements, and problems of 
Negro Americans. The nature and effects of prejudice and discrimination. Current 
trends in race relations in the United States. 


Open to Sophomores and above. 


60. CULTURE AND RACE RELATIONS 3 credit hours 


Racial differences and cultural variations, colonialism, discrimination and preju- 
dice, and the major forms of social interaction between ethnic and racial groups. 
The cultural and racial backgrounds of the current nationalistic movements and 
social conflicts throughout the world. 
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62. METHODS OF SOCIAL RESEARCH 3 credit hours 


The study and application of basic methods of social research. Interviewing 
techniques, participant observation, sampling techniques, the experimental method, 
and the use of the schedule and questionnaire in the study of social attitudes. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: 32 or permission of the instructor. 


63. THE FAMILY 3 credit hours 


A sociological analysis of the family, comparing family, child-rearing, and sexual 
customs of preliterate, ancient, and modern societies; recent changes in the Amer- 
ican family; socialization and personality development of the child within the 
family; problems of family organization. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. Prerequisite: Social Science 11-12, or permission of 
the instructor. 


65. PEOPLES AND CULTURES OF THE SOVIET UNION 3 credit hours 


The major social institutions of the USSR, as conditioned by Russian traditions, 
ideology, and political power. Ethnic minorities and their cultures. The individual 
and the state, social stratification, and cultural change. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Given in alternate years. To be given 1962-63. 
Prerequisite: Social Science 11-12, or permission of the instructor. 


*67, 69. COMPARATIVE NON-WESTERN CULTURES: ASsIA 
3 or 6 credit hours 


Comparison of major cultures of the Far East. Emphasis upon fundamental 
values, land systems, village life, urbanization, the family, social stratification, so- 
cial control, and dominant personality traits. The diffusion of Chinese, Indian, 
Moslem, Western, and Communist culture traits and complexes. Problems tre- 
sulting from social and cultural change. Semester I: China, Japan, and Korea. 
Semester II: India and the countries of Southeast Asia. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Not open to students with credit for 67. Prere- 
quisite: 32, 34, or 60, or permission of the instructor. 
68. COMPARATIVE NON-WESTERN CULTURES: AFRICA 3 credit hours 


Comparison of major cultures of Africa. The impact of Islam and western colon- 
ialism upon native cultures. Emphasis upon fundamental values, land systems, 
village life, urbanization, the family, social stratification, social control, and dom- 
inant personality traits. Problems resulting from social and cultural change. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Prerequisite: 32, 34, or 60, or permission of the 
instructor. 
73, 74. PEOPLES AND CULTURES OF LATIN AMERICA 2 or 4 credit hours 


A comparison of Latin American nations in respect to racial composition, social 
heritage, cultural change, and current problems. Analysis of basic social institutions 
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and description of various types of communities. Primary emphasis on Argentina, 
Brazil, and Mexico. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Given in alternate years. To be given 1963-64. 
Prerequisite: 32, or 34, or permission of the instructor. 


76. THE SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 3 credit hours 


Social aspects of religion and religious aspects of society; the impact of social 
and ecological forces upon religious organizations; and the role of religion in 
social control and social change. 


Open to Sophomores and above. Given in alternate years. To be given 1963-64. 
Prerequisite: 32, or Social Science 11-12, or permission of the instructor. 


77, 78. COMPARATIVE SOCIAL THEORY 3 or 6 credit hours 


A systematic analysis of the outstanding theories of social structure, social dy- 
namics, and social change. Contributions of the major theorists are explored in 
depth. Semester I: Social thought in Asia, and in Europe before Comte. Semester 
II: Modern sociological theories. 


Open to Juniors and Seniors. 78 is not open to students with credit for 71. Pre- 
requisite: 6 hours in Sociology, including 32. 


101-102. INDEPENDENT STUDIES AND HONORS COURSE _ 6 credit hours 
Open to Seniors only. See index. 


Major: 30 semester hours, including 32, 62, 78, and either 65, 67, 68, or both 
73 and 74. In addition, Mathematics 13 or 14 or 23-24 is required. Six of the 
30 semester hours may be taken from the following courses: Economics 21-22, 53, 
76, and 78; English 37, 38, and 67; History 49, 50, 57, 58, and 76; Philosophy 
and Religion 39, 48, and 53; Political Science 37, 41, 53, and 54; Psychology 23, 
37, 38, 41, and 57, 58. 


Minor: 18 semester hours, including 32 and at least one of the following 
courses: 34, 50, 62, 67, 68, or 78. 
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IV 


Endowed and Named Chairs, Scholarships, 
Student Aid, Prizes, Degrees and Honors 
Conferred, Register of Students, Alumni 

Association and Clubs, Parents 
Advisory Council 


Endowed and Named Chairs 


oe HE College has a number of endowed and named chairs. The holders of these 
chairs are elected by the Board of Trustees and the chairs which they hold are 
indicated in the faculty list. The endowed chairs are as follows: 


THE LEMUEL T. APPOLD FOUNDATION, endowing the chair of the President of 
the College, was established by the Board of Trustees from a part of the bequest 
of Lemuel T. Appold of Baltimore, Maryland, of the Class of 1882 and a generous 
benefactor of the College. 


THE ROBERT COLEMAN CHAIR of History. The bequest of Robert Coleman, Esq., 
of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, was designated by the Board of Trustees in 1828 for 
the endowment of a professorship, making this one of the oldest American pro- 
fessorships. The professorship was reactivated in 1948. 


THE THOMAS BEAVER CHAIR of English Literature was endowed by Thomas 
Beaver, Esq., of Danville, Pennsylvania in 1889. 


THE SUSAN Powers HOFFMAN CHAIR of Mathematics was endowed in 1923 and 
named in memory of Susan Powers Hoffman of Carlisle. 


THE Aspury J. CLARKE CHa of Latin was established in 1919 by the gift of 
the widow of Asbury J. Clarke, of the Class of 1863. 


THE RicHARD V. C. WaTKINS CHairR of Psychology was endowed in 1928 by the 
bequest of Richard V. C. Watkins, of the Class of 1912. 


THE MARTHA PorTER SELLERS CHAIR of Rhetoric and the English Language is an 
endowed professorship established in 1936 by a gift of her son, the late Professor 
Montgomery Porter Sellers, of the Class of 1893. 


Tue Boyp Lez Spaur CHair of American History was endowed in 1949 by the 
gift of Boyd Lee Spahr, of the Class of 1900. 


Tue Grorck HENRY KETTERER and BERTHA CURRY KETTERER CHAIR of Re- 
ligion was endowed in 1949 by the gifts of George Henry Ketterer, of the Class of 
1908, and his wife, Bertha Curry Ketterer. 


Tue Ropert BLAINE WEAVER Cuair of Political Science was endowed by the 
bequest of Laura Davidson Weaver, and named for her brother, Robert Blaine 
Weaver, of the Class of 1874. 


Tue C. Scorr ALTHOUSE CHAI of Chemistry was established in 1950 and named 
for C. Scott Althouse, a trustee of the College. 


Tur ALFRED Victor pUPoNnT CHAIR of Chemistry, named for Alfred Victor 
duPont, a student at the College, 1814-16, was established in 1950 by the gift of 
his grandson, Irénée duPont, of Wilmington, Delaware. 
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THE THoMAS BowMAN CuHair of Religion was endowed in 1951 by the gift of 
the Kresge Foundation (Sebastian S. Kresge, L.H.D., Founder), and named for 
Thomas Bowman of the Class of 1837, the first graduate of Dickinson College to be 
elected a Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Tue Henry Forp Cyair of Education was established in 1956 and named for 
Henry Ford in recognition of the Ford Foundation’s selection of Dickinson College 
in 1954 for the Accomplishment Award for improving the salary and status of the 
Faculty. 


Tue Epser Forp Cuair of Economics was established in 1956 and named for 
Edsel Ford in recognition of the educational statesmanship of the Ford Foundation 
in its 1954 gifts to privately supported colleges. 


THE JosEPH PriEsTLEY CHarR of Natural Philosophy was established in 1959 
by gifts of William H. Baker and S. Walter Stauffer in memory of Salome Baker 
Stauffer. 


THE WILLIAM W. EDEL CHair in the Humanities was endowed in 1959 by the 
gift of Merle W. Allen, a college trustee, and his wife, Elizabeth Frederic Allen, 
“in recognition and commemoration of Dr. Edel’s outstanding leadership as Presi- 
dent of the College from 1946-1959.” 


A number of other chairs are partially endowed. 


Honor Scholarships and Prizes 


FOR GENERAL EXCELLENCE IN SCHOLARSHIP 


Sora By action of the Board of Trustees, and in keeping with an old 

Dickinson tradition, the highest-ranking junior is named Senior Sophister for 
his final year in College, while the highest-ranking sophomore is named Junior 
Sophister for the following year. The distinction of Senior and Junior Sophisters 
carries with it a full-tuition scholarship. 


1961-62 SENIOR SOPHISTER, Carol E. Jones 
1961-62 JUNIOR SOPHISTER, John R. McClelland, Thomas R. Stretton, Jr. 


THE JAMES FOWLER RUSLING Prize of $100, the income augmented from the 
$1,000 gift of General James Fowler Rusling, LL.D., Class of 1854, is awarded to 
that student of the Senior Class who, at the end of a four-year course, shall be 
found to excel in scholarship and character. 


Awarded 1961 to Elizabeth Anne Keat. 


Tur WittiamM K. Dare Honor SCHOLARSHIP, in memory of William K. Dare, 
Class of ’83, Professor of Education and Psychology, 1893-99, is awarded annually 
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to that male student of the Freshman, Sophomore, or Junior Class who has attained 
the highest scholastic average in the work of the previous year. For this purpose 
the late Lemuel T. Appold, Esq., Class of ’82, the lifelong friend of Professor 
Dare, gave the College a capital fund of $5,000. The scholarship, consisting of 
$250, is awarded at commencement time, and is credited to the recipient on tuition 
the following year. 


Awarded 1961 to John R. McClelland. 
Awarded 1961 to Thomas R. Stretton, Jr. 


THE HUFSTADER SENIOR PRIZES, two prizes of $200 each, one for the senior man 
student and the other for the senior woman student who, in the judgment of the 
President of the College, have contributed most to the good of the College during 
the entire four years. These prizes are endowed by a gift from Dr. William F. 
Hufstader. 


Awarded 1961 to Stanley W. Lindberg and Lois A. Mecum. 


THE DELAPLAINE MCDANIEL Prizes. $5,000 was given by the late Delaplaine 
McDaniel, of Philadelphia, as a scholarship fund providing three prizes offered 
annually to two members of the Freshman Class and to one member of the Sopho- 
more Class for excellence in scholarship. Awards for 1961: 


Sophomore Prize, $100-—to Nancy G. Arndt. 
Freshman Prize, $100—to John P. Laszlo. 
Freshman Prize, $50.00—to Melvin S. Blumenthal. 


THE JoHN PATTON MEMORIAL Prizgs, four in number, of $25 each, one for each 
of the college classes, established by the $2,000 gift of the late Honorable A. E. Pat- 
ton of Curwensville, as a memorial to his father, Gen. John Patton, for many years 
a trustee of the College, are awarded annually for high scholastic standing. Awards 
for 1961: 

Senior Class—to Frederick S. Richardson. 

Junior Class—to William F. Weigle. 

Sophomore Class—to Nancy G. Arndt. 

Freshman Class—to James H. Woodring. 


FOR EXCELLENCE IN SPECIAL FIELDS 


THE RUTH SELLERS MAXWELL SCHOLARSHIPS in English Literature, established 
in 1945 by the $5,000 gift of Robert H. Maxwell, of the Class of 1915, in memory 
of his wife, Ruth Sellers Maxwell, of the Class of 1915, who for many years was a 
teacher of English Literature, to be awarded annually for excellence in scholarship, 
for the highest scholastic standing in any course in English literature. Awards 
for 1961: 

Senior Prize, $100—to Ruth Anne Briner. 

Junior Prize, $75—to Elane L. Foreman. 

Sophomore Prize, $50—to Alice E. Knox. 

Freshman Prize, $25—to Melvin S. Blumenthal. 
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THE WILLIAM LENNOX Avis PRIZE IN UNITED STATES History of $25, the 
income from a fund of $450, the bequest of Minnie Woods Avis. 


Awarded 1961 to Kenneth R. Bowling. 


THe Henry P. CANNON MEMORIAL Prize, income of a fund of $500 voted by 
the Trustees in 1932 in honor of Henry P. Cannon, Class of ’70, to continue the 
award given by him for many years ‘“‘to that member of the Sophomore Class who 
shall pass the most satisfactory examination in the Mathematics of the Sophomore 
year, together with the original Geometry of the Freshman year.” 


Awarded 1961 to John R. McClelland. 


THE MERVIN GRANT FILLER MEMORIAL PRIZE of $50, the income from a $1,000 
bequest of Tolbert J. Scholl, of Mechanicsburg, Pa., in memory of Dr. Mervin G. 
Filler, President of the College, 1928-31, to be awarded annually at Commencement 
to a student of the College for excellence in the study of the classical languages. 


Awarded 1961 to Elizabeth Anne Keat. 


THE Cut OMEGA FRATERNITY Prize of $25, the gift of the Dickinson chapter, 
is an awatd made to that junior or senior woman who excels in Economics, Political 
Science, Sociology, or Psychology. 


Awarded 1961 to Frances L. Enseki. 


THE CLAss OF 1902 AwarD. A gold watch made possible by a gift of $2,500 
from the Class of 1902, and awarded annually to that member of the Junior Class 
who, by the vote of his classmates, shall be adjudged the most all-around Dickin- 
sonian. Established in June, 1927. 


Awarded 1961 to Richard Tull. 


THE JOSEPH MIDDLETON AND ISABEL MULLIN BURNS MEMORIAL PRIZE of $50, 
the annual income from $1,000, the contribution of their daughter, Mrs. Helen 
Burns Norcross, Class of 1912 and former Dean of Women. This award is to be 
given annually to the woman student who attains the highest scholastic average 
during the Sophomore year. 


Awarded 1961 to Barbara R. Geyer. 


THE JosePpH CLEMENS Prize of $25, a gift of Joseph Clemens, Class of 1894, 
Chaplain in the U. S. Army, is awarded annually to a student of the Junior Class 
for the best essay on foreign missions. | 


Not awarded 1961. 


THe CHARLES MORTIMER GIFFIN PRIZE IN ENGLISH BIBLE of $25, the income 
of a fund of $500, is awarded annually to a student of the Senior Class of English 
Bible. 


Awarded to Alan S. Brown. 


THE WILLIAM W. LANDIS MEMORIAL PRIZE IN MATHEMATICS of $50, the income 
from a fund of $1,000 given by his cousin, George G. Landis, of the Class of 1920, 
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in memory of Dr. William W. Landis, Professor of Mathematics from 1895 to 1942, 
to be awarded for excellence in the mathematics of the Freshman year. 


Awarded 1961 to Janet A. Pagdin. 


THE ALICE AND F, CHAPLINE MOOREHEAD AWARD of $50, the income of a fund 
of $1,000, to be awarded to that member of the Sophomore Class who has shown 
the most improvement in overall scholastic achievement during his or her Sopho- 
more year. This award has been presented by Caroline Moorehead Elder in loving 
memory of her parents. 


Awarded 1961 to Wayne N. Cordes. 


THE WILBUR HARRINGTON AND HELEN BuRNs Norcross PRIZE of $50 created 
in the will of Helen Burns Norcross, former Dean of Women, the annual income 
from a fund of $1,000, in memory of her husband, Professor Wilbur Harrington 
Norcross, head of the Psychology Department from 1916 to 1941, to be awarded 
for excellence in Psychology during the Junior year. 


Awarded 1961 to Julia A. Kerstetter. 


THE SAMUEL L. NoRMAN MEMORIAL PrizeE of $100 in Modern European His- 
tory, presented by Herbert Norman, Class of 1955. 


Awarded 1961 to Robert G. Holt, Jr. 


THE WELLINGTON A. PARLIN SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIP AWARD of $100, the income 
from a fund given to the College by Dr. Wellington A. Parlin, Professor Emeritus 
of Physics, awarded annually to that junior majoring in Biology, Chemistry, or 
Physics, who has, during the three years at Dickinson College, attained the highest 
general scholastic average, and is applied to his college account for his Senior year. 
If in any year the student to whom the award is made does not return as a student 
for the following year, the amount granted him shall then be used by the College 
for general college purposes. 


Awarded 1961 to William F. Weigle. 


THE GAYLARD H. PATTERSON MEMORIAL Prize of $25, the income of a fund 
of $500, a memorial to Professor Gaylard H. Patterson, the founder of the Social 
Science Department in the College, to be awarded to that student in Sociology 
who presents the best sociological analysis of a public policy. The judges of the 
essay ate to be members of the Division of Social Science. 


Awarded 1961 to Mary A. Risser. 

THE Morris W. Prince History Prizg of $25, the income of a fund of $455, 
the gift of the Class of 1899, for excellence in History. 

Awarded 1961 to Barry R. Wickersham. 

THE MILTON S. REES PRIZE of $25, the gift of the Reverend Milton S. Rees, 
D.D., Rochester, N. Y., is awarded to that student who shall excel in English Bible. 

Awarded 1961 to Sally L. Phillips. 
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THE WINFIELD DAVISON WALKLEY Prizes of $25 and $15, the income of a 
fund amounting to $993.16, endowed by D. R. Walkley, D.C.L., in memory 
of his son, Winfield Davidson Walkley, are awarded as first and second prizes, 
respectively, to those members of the Freshman Class who shall excel in declama- 
tion, either forensic or dramatic. Awards for 1961: 


First Prize, $25—to Janice L. Endrizzi. 
Second Prize, $15—to Lynn S. Davis. 


ANGELINE BLAKE WOMER MEMORIAL PRIZE of $75, the income of a fund of 
$1,500, to be awarded each year to that student of the Freshman Class who 
attains the highest grade in rhetoric and composition. 


Awarded 1961 to Roberta L. Williams. 


THE GOULD MEMORIAL DRAMA PRIZES, two permanent trophies, value $1,200, 
donated by Dr. Herbert M. Gould, in memory of his father, William H. G. Gould, 
and mother, Myrtle Drum Gould, to be retained by the College, but engraved each 
year with the name of the man student and woman student who, in the judgment 
of the President of the College, has made the greatest contribution to the program 
of dramatic productions of the College. 


Awarded 1961 to Wayne H. Claeren and Margot D. Rice. 


Presidential Scholarships 


See SCHOLARSHIPS. By action of the Trustees of the College 

eight Presidential Full Tuition Scholarships were established in commemora- 
tion of the Tenth Anniversary of the Inauguration of President Emeritus William 
Wilcox Edel. Four of these scholarships are at large, two are assigned to Carlisle, 
one to Harrisburg and one to Baltimore. Normally two Presidential Scholarships 
will be awarded each year. Scholarships once awarded will be renewed each year 
provided the recipient maintains satisfactory character and scholarship. 


Awarded 1961-1962 to: 


WH UML taic Ae VRIES iy <5 «gate clan «eee a Senior 
RA SCARE EDEEL «kis. s ocdbe. oc) 0s RRR Se one area ee aac ae Junior 
Marybeth Feinet 0... cit eins sy oes eh reas Sophomore 
CPSP ELS: PA IEGEIO RIG 5 so wea ee to ap 3 wit he Se A aa pers Oe Wa Sophomore 


Béttykay Griesemer <0. 06s stv clad ais oe ee sle eens baie alae Freshman 


Scholarships and Student Aid 


T HE College provides several types of assistance for worthy students in financial] 
need. A number of special loans and scholarship funds have been established 
over the years by friends of the College, awards from which are made by the 
donors or by the President on the basis of merit and need. Supplementing these 
funds, the College annually sets aside from its budget a sum to be used for the 
several forms of student aid described below. 


SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS are made to certain outstanding students with due con- 
sideration given to need. Dickinson utilizes the College Scholarship Service 
sponsored by the College Entrance Examination Board. On the regular application 
form, the applicant indicates an interest in scholarship assistance. The appropriate 
forms are available from the student’s secondary school. Final decisions on re- 
quests for assistance are made by the Scholarship and Student Aid Committee of 
the College. 


GRANTS-IN-AID are available to students who offer high promise of usefulness 
but who have not achieved scholastic distinction. Such awards are restricted to 
those who cannot meet the full expense of their college program through inci- 
dental employment without serious detriment to their academic work. 


STUDENT LOANS are available under the terms of Title II of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 (Public Law 85-864) as well as from the college funds 
listed on pages 153-154. 


Financial assistance is normally awarded for the full academic year. The 
College reserves the right, however, to review individual cases at any time. 
Normally financial aid is not continued to students on probation. Students who 
have received financial aid may count upon its renewal, though not necessarily 
in the same amount or category, subject to the following conditions: 


1. The attainment of a satisfactory scholastic record; 
2. The maintenance of a high standard of conduct; 
3. The continued existence of financial need; and 

4, The exercise of strict economy. 


All students, except as noted, desiring renewal of financial aid must make applica- 
tion therefor on the “Application for Renewal of Financial Aid’ form by May 1. 
Students whose economic circumstances have changed significantly (over $500) since 
the initial award to them of financial assistance by the College must use the form 
provided by the College Scholarship Service in applying for renewal. 


Complete information concerning these several types of financial assistance, in- 
cluding all necessary forms, can be obtained from the Office of the Dean of the 
College. 

Foundation Scholarships 


NATIONAL METHODIST SCHOLARSHIPS are available to a number of students. 
These scholarships are based on recommendation from the pastor of the student's 
home church, interest and experience in Methodist activities, and high scholarship. 
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Applications for these scholarships should be made to the President’s Office of the 
College. 


Awarded 1961-62 to: 


Peeeny ACU FA WOMEGY gx as Mua tenia a Gas wAEaa ma ad Sch den Ree 0 Oe %e Junior 
DOCTMOH PAUL AMET R EES: iesas aaa oe meee acne ate eae ¢ Sas Sophomore 
SAMA) Bi ROLSDGLE a. tots ate aiaek pin atase Sathta d's pp 4 Sas Sophomore 


THE PITCAIRN-CRABBE FOUNDATION of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has made 
available a scholarship of $600, to be awarded annually by the President of the 
College on the basis of need and promise, to students who are the sons or daugh- 
ters of clergymen, teachers, public servants, or other persons who are engaged in 
serving the public welfare. 


Awarded 1961-62 to: 
Peter..4: Sandmann». oie Leek Weta s A aba GA Sandie ww Sa Senior 


THE GENERAL Morors CorPORATION has made available one four-year scholar- 
ship for a student in each entering class. The value of these scholarships depends 
on the need of the students selected, not to exceed $2,000 per year. Scholarships 
will be awarded on a competitive basis and application for them should be made 
to the Dean of Admission. 


1960-62: Kenneth R. Bowling 1960-64: John B. Taylor 
1959-63: Ann H. Conser 1961-65: Charles A. Shukis 


Endowed Scholarships 


THE BALDWIN MEMORIAL CHURCH SCHOLARSHIP FUND of $1,000, established 
in 1917. 

THE BEAVER MEMORIAL METHODIST CHURCH, LEWISBURG, Pa., scholarship 
of $50, established in 1942. 


THE M. Grace BECHTEL MEMORIAL, the interest on a $1,000 endowment to 
be paid annually to that student of the College who is preparing for entrance into 
the Christian ministry of the Central Pennsylvania Conference of The Methodist 
Church. 

THE BoDINE SCHOLARSHIP of $50, established in 1907 by the $1,000 gift of 
George I. Bodine, Jr., Esq. 

THE GEORGE L. BRowN Funp, established under the will of the late George 
L. Brown, M.D., of Lucknow, Pa., amounting to $22,500, provides that the 
income be applied to the tuition in order of preference, first, of male students 
from Middle Paxton Township, Dauphin County, Pa.; secondly, of male students 
from Susquehanna Township, Dauphin County, Pa.; and lastly, of other worthy 
and eligible boys. 

CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA METHODIST CONFERENCE SCHOLARSHIP FUND, the 
income to be used as scholarships for members of churches of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Methodist Conference. 


THE CLASS OF 1909 SCHOLARSHIP FUND, the interest on an accumulating fund 
which was presented to the College on the thirty-fifth reunion of the class, and, on 
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June 30, 1946, amounted to $2,300, available in the form of scholarship-loan aid 
to students by appointment of the President of the College, preference to be given 
to any descendant of a member of the Class of 1909. 


THE CLASS OF 1910 MEMORIAL FUND, established by the Class of 1910 on 
June 30, 1960, the sum of $5,200. The income from this fund is to be used for 
such college purposes as the President of the College shall consider to be of the 
greatest need, with preference first to the Library and then to scholarship grants. 


THE Cass OF 1914 SCHOLARSHIP, the interest on an accumulating fund which 
was presented to the College on the twenty-fifth reunion of the class, and on June 
30, 1950, amounted to $4,100, available in the form of scholarship aid to students, 
by appointment of the President of the College. 


THE CLASS OF 1915 SCHOLARSHIP, the interest on a fund presented to the 
College on the thirtieth reunion of the class on June 3, 1945, amounting to $5,400 
available in the form of scholarship aid to students by appointment of the Presi- 
dent of the College, preference to be given to any descendant of a member of 
the Class of 1915. 


THE CLASS OF 1917 SCHOLARSHIP, the interest on a fund presented to the 
College on the thirtieth reunion of the class on June 7, 1947, amounting to $3,000, 
to be awarded annually by the President of the College, preference to be given 
to any descendant of the Class of 1917. 


THE CLASS OF 1918 SCHOLARSHIP, the interest on a fund presented to the 
College on the thirtieth reunion of the class on June 5, 1948, amounting to 
$2,068, to be awarded annually by the President of the College, preference to 
be given to any descendant of the Class of 1918, and when unassigned, to be 
used for the operating costs of the College. 


THE CLASS OF 1921 SCHOLARSHIP, the interest on a fund presented to the 
College on the twenty-fifth reunion of the class on June 8, 1946, amounting to 
$2,350, to be awarded by the President of the College, preference to be given 
to any descendant of the Class of 1921. 


THE CLass OF 1922 MEMORIAL FunD, the interest on a fund presented to the 
College on the twenty-fifth reunion of the class on June 7, 1947, amounting 
to $1,208, the income to be used for such college purposes as the President of 
the College shall consider to be the greatest need with preference first to the 
Library and then to scholarship grants. 


THE CLass OF 1928 ScHoLarRsHip, the interest on a fund presented to the 
College on the twenty-fifth reunion of the class in June, 1953, amounting to 
$3,832, to be awarded annually by the President of the College, preference to be 
given to any needy descendant of the Class of 1928, and when unassigned to be 
used for such college purposes as the President of the College shall consider to 
be the greatest need. 

THE CLAss OF 1930 SCHOLARSHIP, the interest on a fund presented to the Col- 
lege on the twenty-fifth reunion of the class in June 1955, amounting to $4,280, 
to be awarded annually by the President of the College, preference to be given 
to any needy descendant of the Class of 1930. 
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THE JosEPH AND Mary STRONG CLEMENS SCHOLARSHIP FUND of $2,500 was 
established in 1934 by Joseph Clemens, Class of 1894, the income therefrom to 
be used as scholarship or scholarship-loan aid for the benefit of students of the 
College who are students for the ministry of The Methodist Church to be selected 
by the President of the College as needy and worthy. 


Carrie A. W. Coss ScHoLARSHIP FUND of $5,000, in memory of the Reverend 
Charles H. Rorer, D.D., because of his abiding interest in the College, his Alma 
Mater, the income of which is to be awarded by the College to aid students pre- 
paring for the ministry. 


Tue ELEANOR Cooper SCHOLARSHIP FuND of $5,000, established in 1952. 
The Dickinson Club of New York may from time to time nominate recipients of 
such scholarship. 


Tue Corson SCHOLARSHIP FuND of $5,580, in honor of Bishop Fred P. Corson 
and Frances B. Corson, established by the Wyoming Conference of The Methodist 
Church. The amount of each scholarship to be limited to $500 annually from this 
fund. Every candidate shall be a member of one of the churches of the Wyoming 
Conference. 


THe Mr. AND Mrs. RoBerT B. Davies SCHOLARSHIP FUND of $14,500, es- 
tablished in January, 1962, the income to be used toward the payment of the tui- 
tion of any students from Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania, of the Methodist faith, 
who are attending Dickinson College. 


Tur NATHAN DopsON CORTRIGHT MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND of $5,000 
established by Mrs. Emma L. Keen, of Philadelphia, as a memorial to her father, 
Nathan Dodson Cortright, is used to aid young men preparing for the ministry. 


S. ADELBERT DELUDE SCHOLARSHIP of $250, established in 1956 by a $5,600 
grant from his estate. In awarding this scholarship preference is given to a 
student from the New York area. 


Tur Lucy Horr DoNeYy MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND of $1,000, established 
in 1959 by Jean, Hugh, and John Doney, the income to be used for a worthy and 
needy student. 


Tur SMITH ELy SCHOLARSHIP, endowed in 1910 by the Honorable Smith Ely, of 
New York City, in the sum of $1,100, students from New York City and vicinity 
having prior claim. 


Tre WILLIAM SCHUYLER Eves MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND of $10,000 
established in 1956, the annual income to be used for the education of needy 
and worthy young men who are members of the Jenkintown Methodist Church, 
Jenkintown, Pa., the young men to be selected by the President of Dickinson 
College and the Minister of the Jenkintown Methodist Church. 


Tur FARMERS TRUST COMPANY SCHOLARSHIP FUND of $3,000, established in 
1961 by the gift of the Farmers Trust Company, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. The income 
of the Fund available in the form of Scholarship Aid, by appointment of the Presi- 
dent of the College, preference to be given to the son or daughter of an employee 
of the bank. 
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THE RoBEerT M. FERGUSON, JR., MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FuND of $2,000, the 
gift of Grace C. Vale, of the Class of 1900. 

THE FREEMAN SCHOLARSHIP of $50, established by the $1,000 gift of Frank A. 
Freeman, Esq., of Philadelphia. 

THE MELVILLE GAMBRILL MEMORIAL FUND of $50,000, the gift of Melville 
Gambrill, of Wilmington, Delaware, a former trustee of the College, the income 
from which is used to provide education for young men preparing for the ministry. 

THE JOHN GILLESPIE MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP, interest on $1,000, the gift in 
1911 of Miss Kate S. Gillespie, daughter of John Gillespie, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
as a memorial to her father. 

Tue EpNA GRACE GOODYEAR MEMORIAL FuND of $5,000, established by the 
late Samuel M. Goodyear, for many years a trustee of the College, the income 
therefrom to be awarded annually by the President of the College to a needy and 
worthy student, first, of students from Carlisle, Pennsylvania; secondly, of students 
from Cumberland County; and lastly, of other worthy and eligible students. 

THE JoHN H. HAcKENBERG SCHOLARSHIP was endowed in 1940 by the gift 
of $2,000 by the Reverend John H. Hackenberg, D.D. and his wife, the interest to 
go annually to help some worthy young man preparing for the Methodist ministry. 


THE HAvVERSTICK AND SNAVELY SCHOLARSHIP, income from an annuity fund 
of $1,000 set up in 1910 and designated for endowment of a scholarship. 


Tue J. Frep Hetssze SCHOLARSHIP FUND of $2,500 was established in 1925 
by his brother, E. W. Heisse, of Baltimore. The proceeds of the fund are awarded 
from year to year to such student or students as may be named by the donor, 
or on his failure to nominate, by the President of the College. 

THe HonoraBie E. Foster HELLER SCHOLARSHIP FuND of $5,000, established 
by Anna C. Halsey, the income to be given each year, at the discretion of the 
President of the College, to such boy or boys of scholastic attainment and of good 
character who need help for the successful continuance of their course in College. 

THE Horn SCHOLARSHIP, income from $1,000, contributed in 1917 by J. Edward 
Horn, of Philipsburg, Pa., to be awarded to some worthy student of the College 
preparing for useful service. 


Tue Bruce HUGHES SCHOLARSHIP, established in 1917, the income from $950. 


THE WiLuIAM ALBERT HUTCHISON SCHOLARSHIPS, the income from a fund of 
$3,000, presented to the College by the Conway Hall Alumni Association on June 
7, 1947, in memory of Dr. William A. Hutchison, Headmaster of Conway Hall 
Preparatory School, to be awarded by the President of the College, preference to be 
given to descendants of former students of Conway Hall. 

Tue CuHar_es H. B. KENNEDY MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND, the income from 
$1,000, given by members of the “‘D’ Club in memory of Professor Charles H. B. 
Kennedy. 

THE MERKEL LANDIS SCHOLARSHIP FUND of $7,000, established in 1958. The 
income to be awarded annually by the President of the College to a needy and 
worthy student, first, of students from Carlisle, Pennsylvania; secondly, of students 
from Cumberland County; and lastly, of other worthy and eligible students. 
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THE ALBANUS CHARLES LOGAN MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND of $7,416, the 
gift of Maria Dickinson Logan, of Philadelphia, the income to be used as a scholar- 
ship at the College for some worthy young man, preference being given to a 
graduate of the Germantown High School. 

THE HENRY LOGAN SCHOLARSHIP FuND of $10,100 the gift of Henry Logan, 
of the Class of 1910, of Brooklyn, N. Y., the income therefrom to be awarded 
annually by the President of the College to a needy and worthy student upon the 
recommendation of the donor during his lifetime. 

THE RicHARD H. MCANDREWS SCHOLARSHIP, the income from a fund of $1,100 
presented to the College on June 7, 1947, by the Wearers of the ‘““D” to create a 
memorial to Associate Professor Emeritus R. H. McAndrews of the Department of 
Physical Education, to be awarded annually by the President of the College. 


THE CHARLES WATSON MCKEEHAN SCHOLARSHIP FuND of $8,425.11, established 
under the wills of Mary A. McKeehan and Charles L. McKeehan in memory of 
their husband and father, Charles Watson McKeehan, of the Class of 1867, a trustee 
of the College 1879-95. 

C. H. MasLaNnp & SONS SCHOLARSHIPS, established in 1945 by the $20,000 gift 
of C. H. Masland & Sons, manufacturers, of Carlisle, Pa., awarded annually with 
preference given to children of employees of C. H. Masland & Sons, then to residents 
of Carlisle or adjacent territory, and lastly to any other needy and worthy student. 


THE Besstzs MCCULLOUGH MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND, CLASS OF 1911, of 
$12,000, established in 1959, the income to be used for worthy and needy students. 


THE ARTHUR MILBy SCHOLARSHIP of $50, established in 1911 by the $1,000 gift 
of Miss Mary R. Burton, for the education of worthy young men for the ministry. 


THE THEODORE F, MILLER SCHOLARSHIP of $50, the income from the $1,000 gift 
of Theodore F. Miller, Esq., of Philadelphia in 1928. 


THE Roy W. MOHLER SCHOLARSHIP FUND of $4,500, established on his fortieth 
reunion at Dickinson College by some of his former students at Jefferson Medical 
School and others. The income to be given in the second semester of his Senior 
year at Dickinson College to that student who has been accepted for admission to 
medical school for the following September and who has the greatest financial need, 
as determined by the President, Treasurer, and Premedical Adviser of Dickinson 
College. 


THOMAS MONTGOMERY SCHOLARSHIP FuND of $6,030, the gift of Colonel 
Robert H. Montgomery, LL.D., in memory of his father, Thomas Montgomery, a 
member of the Class of 1851. 


THE MARLIN E. OLMSTED SCHOLARSHIPS, established in 1925 by Mrs. Marlin E. 
Olmsted (Mrs. Vance C. McCormick) in memory of her husband, Marlin E. Olm- 
sted, an honorary alumnus of the College. The scholarships, the proceeds of a 
capital fund of $5,000, shall be given each year at the discretion of the President 
of the College, to such students of good mind, good character, and studious habits 
as seem to need them for the successful continuance of their course in College. 


THe WILMER WESLEY SALMON SCHOLARSHIP FUND of $164,932.92 established 
in 1961 under the will of Cora Belle Salmon in memory of her husband, Wilmer 
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Wesley Salmon, of the Class of 1886 and a trustee of the College 1913-31, the 
income therefrom to be awarded annually by the President of the College to needy 
and worthy male students to enable them to complete their education at Dickinson 
College. 


THE VALERIE SCHALL SCHOLARSHIP of $75, proceeds of a $1,500 fund, is used 
in assisting such young men as, in the estimation of the President and Faculty of the 
College, are of good character, scholarly habits, and deserving of assistance, and who 
are approved candidates for the Methodist ministry. 


THE CHares T. SCHOEN SCHOLARSHIPS, ten in number, of $50 each, established 
by the $10,000 gift of the late Charles T. Schoen, of Philadelphia, are awarded 
annually to such young men and women as the President may designate. 


Tue ARNOLD BisHOP AND Mary AGNES SHAW SCHOLARSHIP, the annual income 
from $1,250, the contribution of their children, Miss Clara W. Shaw, Mrs. Bertha 
Shaw Nevling, Mrs. Jeanne Shaw Bailey, Calvin Bishop Shaw, Charles M. Shaw. 
The donors may designate annually some worthy young person in the College in 
need of financial help. 


James Ross SNOWDEN SCHOLARSHIP FuND, created in the will of Mary T. 
Snowden Stansfield, of Philadelphia, Pa., by the bequest of $10,000 for the endow- 
ment of a law scholarship in memory of her father, the son of the Reverend Na- 
thaniel Randolph Snowden, a trustee of the College from 1794 to 1827. 


THE WILLIAM M. STAUFFER SCHOLARSHIP FOUNDATION, the bequest of $950 of 
W. M. Stauffer, of Reading, Pa., in 1917, “to be invested as a special scholarship 
endowment, the income to be used for the benefit of some deserving student. 


THE CAPTAIN JOHN ZUG STEESE SCHOLARSHIP, the interest on a $1,000 en- 
dowment, the gift of his mother, Mrs. Anna Zug Schaeffer Steese, of Mt. Holly 
Springs, Pa., who has sent four sons to Dickinson, all of whom later served their 
country with distinction as commissioned officers of the army during World War I; 
to be awarded annually by the President of the College to some young man who 
has completed his Sophomore year in the upper third of his class, excelling especially 
in mathematics; who has engaged successfully in athletics, music, dramatics, or 
other extra-curricular activities, and to whom financial aid would be real assistance 
in helping him to continue his college course. 

THE Moses VAN CaMPEN Cuapter D. A. R. SCHOLARSHIP FuND of $10,000, 
the gift of Miss Elizabeth A. Low, of the Class of 1891, of Bloomsburg; the income 
to be awarded annually by the President of the College to a needy and worthy stu- 
dent, preference to be given to students from Columbia County. 

Tue ALBERT AND Naomi WATSON SCHOLARSHIP FuND of $4,000, the gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Watson, of Carlisle, Pa., the income therefrom to be awarded 
annually by the President of the College to a needy and worthy student, preference 
to be given to a resident of Carlisle. 

THE M. WiLt1AM WEDELL SCHOLARSHIP FUND of $15,000, established in 1948 
through a gift of Meta Hofer, of Brooklyn, N. Y., in memory of her brother, M. 
William Wedell. The income therefrom is assigned annually in the form of a 
scholarship or several scholarships by the President of the College and when un- 
assigned is used for the operating needs of the College. 
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M. HELEN LEHMAN WHITMOYER MEMORIAL FuND of $1,000, the gift of 
Raymond B. Whitmoyer of the Class of 1913 in memory of his deceased wife, 
M. Helen Lehman Whitmoyer, of the Class of 1911. 


THE ELLA STICKNEY WILLEY SCHOLARSHIP of $50, established by the $1,000 
gift of Mrs. Ella Stickney Willey, of Pittsburgh, Pa., is awarded annually to such 
students as may be designated by the donor or by the President. 


THE ANNIE WINDOLPH SCHOLARSHIP FUND of $10,392, established by the 
bequest of Annie Windolph, the income of which is available to a student or 
students taking predental work. 


THE REVEREND WILLIAM Woop SCHOLARSHIP of $100, the income from the 
$2,000 gift of Miss Sarah Wood, of Trenton, N. J., is awarded annually to such 
student as may be designated by the donor or by the President. 


JOHN L. YARD SCHOLARSHIP FUND received in 1945 by a bequest totalling 
$4,172.94 to establish three memorial scholarships in memory of testator’s wife, 
Emmeline Matilda Van Rensselaer Yard, to be given each year at the discretion 
of the President of the College to students of good mind, good character, and 
studious habits, preference to be given to students desiring to enter the ministry 
who seem to need financial aid for the successful continuance of their courses in 
college. 


THE CHARLES K. ZuG MEMORIAL FUND, a fund of $5,366 given in January 
1930, by the late Lemuel Towers Appold, Esq., Class of 1882, of Baltimore, in 
memory of his intimate friend, Charles K. Zug, of Philadelphia, Class of 1880, Phi 
Beta Kappa, a member of the Alumni Council, and for many years a faithful friend 
and trustee of the College. The income from this fund to be used at the discretion 
of the President in granting scholarship aid to worthy young men students. 


Unendowed 


THE Mary Dickinson CLuB SCHOLARSHIP of $500 a year, established in 1960, 
to be awarded by the President of the College upon nomination of the President of 
the Mary Dickinson Club to a needy and worthy freshman girl of high academic 
standing, which may be renewed for the Sophomore, Junior, and Senior years 
providing that she needs the award to continue in College, maintains satisfactory 
scholastic standing, and is cooperative in following the rules and aims of the College. 


THE AMANDA H. BAKER SCHOLARSHIP, the gift of John S. Snyder and his Com- 
pany, in memory of the mother of Marion Ellen Baker, of the Class of 1931, the 
amount of $250 awarded annually to a student from the White Plains High School, 
White Plains, New York, or Scarsdale High School, Scarsdale, New York, who is 
able to demonstrate the need for financial assistance. 


Loan Funds 


In addition to student loans from funds listed below, student loans are available 
under the terms of Title II of the National Defense Education Act of 1958 (Public 
Law 85-864). 

THE CorNELIA C. THUMM Funp, $950, the legacy of Mrs. Cornelia C. Thumm, 
of Philadelphia, 1896, the annual interest on which is to be used for the benefit of 
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some needy student or students of the College, the conditions of appointment and 
the selection of beneficiaries to rest with the President. 


Tue Emity May Puetps ATwoop LoAN Funp, of $6,051.50, established in 
1942 by her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew H. Phelps, to aid worthy students. 


THE CLARA RIEGEL STINE FUND of $4,457.26, the legacy of Clara Riegel Stine, 
of Mechanicsburg, Pa., held in trust by the Pennsylvania Company for Insurances 
on Lives and Granting Annuities of Philadelphia, to be used under a loan plan 
to assist in education of needy and worthy students studying for the ministry of 
The Methodist Church. 


MariA ELIzABETH VALE STUDENTS’ SELF-HELP FuND, the income from a fund 
of $25,000, the gift of Ruby R. Vale, Esq., of the Class of 1896, in memory of his 
daughter, now deceased, and because of his affection for his Alma Mater, and his 
desire to aid worthy students at the College needing temporary help. Admin- 
istered by the President with permission to lend $250 per year to an individual, but 
not to exceed $1,000 to anyone during the college course. 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION FOUNDATION FOR EDUCATION IN ECONOMICS 
LOAN SCHOLARSHIP. One loan scholarship of $250 per year. Consult the Treas- 
urer of the College. 


BoaRD OF EDUCATION OF THE METHODIST CHURCH STUDENT LOAN FUND. 
Open to members of that Church of at least one year’s standing, $250 in the 
Freshman year, $300 in the Sophomore year, $350 in the Junior year, and $400 
in the Senior year. The total borrowings must not exceed $2,000. Consult the 
Treasurer of the College. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA CONFERENCE LOAN FuND. Consult the Treasurer of 
the College. The maximum per year for a student is $200, and the total 
amount loaned to any one person is limited to $800 during the college course. 
Five cash scholarships per year of $100 each are also available from this fund. 


LoAN FUND OF THE HARRISBURG ALUMNAE CLUB. The sum of $50 given in 
May, 1932, as the beginning of a revolving fund, to be applied to the aid of 
deserving students who are in need of assistance in meeting their college expenses. 


THE PRESIDENT’S LOAN Funp. A fund for temporary small loans in cases of 
emergency. The principal of the fund, contributed by the alumni, is used as 
directed by the President of the College. 


Student Employment 


Opportunities are available for a number of students to meet part of their ex- 
penses by regular work in certain of the college offices and facilities. The award 
of a scholarship, grant-in-aid, or loan does not preclude the student’s receiving 
part-time employment through the College. Applications for such positions may 
be made to the Treasurer, who will certify the request in accordance with the 
student’s need and abilities and the positions available. 


Students of the College may be eligible for other loan funds which are not 
administered by the College. Information concerning such funds may be obtained 
from the College Treasurer. 


Degrees Conferred by the College 


COMMENCEMENT, June 4, 1961 


I. Honoris Causa 


MOH: WESLEY -VACIGB IVEY. 2 apie oo Shtalsaape sap Seco oom Se we Doctor of Divinity 
ICMAT EL SAL DIGS Ws see eee i as Se at Mie so Rae Doctor of Science 
ROTORS L  SHOGIDAMAM, J Riu aces a Seite wacaccte Wpbeite aires ee neat Doctor of Humane Letters 
CRE ATHISG- Pal IN c,0)6 sone v ose wlies OMe kit wet mesecamets caylee. Doctor of Humane Letters 
WIRE “VERON: DEIDDLETON «25 Sasi ite 9s ewe apa pee am ae es Doctor of Laws 
I. In Cursu 
A.B.—BACHELOR OF ARTS 

AGYOD, AMtOOIE <<. a9 Mcialaeen Ge ob wate PONES oe atie toh athe a. Highland Park, N. J. 

* Abendong, Zacharia Akonung ...... SAISUOIV eS woke cana oe sas British Cameroons 
Andrews, Peter Reigle ..........6. BRMUBH GA. eka ears Ss pate ae Bethlehem 
Annis. Malcolm’ Path - iicfions «aw ss SRG ES 65a.) odbc aha aie oe Arlington, Va. 
Asters, Gerald Bangle i258... .2.a080. PGHUCAl, “SCRBCE oo a0 seas eriaja yx «Sea po Lima 
Batly, Mary Frances ...2.....0e80% RAMON ris oe is x Vee Kennett Square 
Baldauff, Michael Chapman ........ POMC ISCIORCE. 555 ict ort baste cas Butler 
Barber, Kenneth John, Jr. .......... PevGhology «> «secs a2; Huntingdon Valley 
Bentzel, Harold Ry. s\ is eaie eens tines « Politicd!. SCleRCO. sis cial eon ars Dillsburg 
Bettholon. Brace dic... ..s6 5:2 stun alvin DUG asaya Ra SG a Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Bingaman, Lynda Roberta .......... PES c.f issc stew aches Seas Wyomissing 
RG ity, SARIS Se 5 svcavsin ao afm a aiae didlo TMAGUS ihe oi «ceed Margate City, N. J. 
BO eh MNGTORS kt. aia oe wm aee, are aes PRIN Aa Ba oak eS eh ee Camp Hill 
Bhinets Rath Anne 5.05 04d Gere te.0 08 EAL ity aoa: aa ate Carlisle 
BOW ALAM OCA ss <u5 sis bisials baw a ne PEASY ia kid apse et way Pia Harrisburg 
WISPOWL., OMALLES IRObN.- scatrmis ktws stain < ECONOMICS) Osis cena cD Dunellen, N. J. 
Brown, Geoffrey Norton .......... Political Science... ..... Greenwich, Conn. 
*Buchanan, Sherman Walton ....... Psychology cs. «= avin Mapleton Depot 
Bufhington, Catherine Melville ..... Pi GlgeIN oo fuss 8 es i Baltimore, Md. 
FRNCLET) WY 5 HOGS. 5, visejodas acta tun, ae ae RE OROUECS 4 otis tia aad Metuchen, N. J. 
Caesar, Bernard William .......... Fra CANEC Se ses es , Bene wenn BS ae Rye, N. Y. 
Cairns, ‘(Dorothy Alice s ét0 su. sis Political Science ..... Newfoundland, N. J. 
Carton, Robert Vincent ............ ET a RP Sa Interlaken, N. J. 
Chambers, Elizabeth Gailey ........ PC OTICS ee. site tard aim pieiahe oss Media 
Christiias. sally “Ann Svcs scaler PRCUAM IS care. <a mio eh eerste Doylestown 
Claeren, Wayne Henry ............ I RUOEM aoa SS 5 saat Ok ah nae Pittsburgh 
*Clair, Joseph Rockhill, IT ......... Political Science... 5045. Philadelphia 
Coheris Plarcld -Jety vc.55.sie. 04d thse ecatminite POMAICAl MSCIENCE §.. sisiy scoreless Harrisburg 
PRICOL: AGH hi 462, oc cipmanincorilamtats COMMA ere Ooh. foil aie a uk bs Philadelphia 
Cressman, Walter Howard ......... OTIC CR ee He Sais a iM Bethlehem 
Cromer; Ravinioria BE, isc pew.<wnads POUISICAL OCICS © o-oo. ce poe Skate teres Hanover 
Danner, Harry Bollinger, 2nd ...... POUICAL “ORIONGE 8 coke ntie Fe wk aie wd Richboro 
DAViS, James EQWiE ys econ ste tavers Poutical Science”... Silver Spring, Md. 
Derr; Joanne Frances oo ..i ., < accwaiae’ fer £10) Le, el a a Frederick, Md. 





* Graduated as of Class of 1960. 
** Graduated as of February 6, 1961. 
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DesMarais, Stanley Fredericks ...... BOGE SEN orgs ask artes w Yo ots Cee Kennett Square 
Diriget, Dimothy Sam 2.0... cee ee Political Science a s:5.2/ on ee eee DuBois 
Dowd, Margaret Agnes ............ RS FETICH « ¢ xseetee et, vhaia-a eoree Riverdale, N. Y. 
DOVIE, POSED, x35. ws nae MS Rae Political. Science 5 isc: acca 2 roa Butler 
*Faett,, Ronald Seidel sis... c.ewe. ses HCGHUONMGS 7s fuente ae ta ena Pittsburgh 
Falone, Dianne Elizabeth .......... Ors set clr anteg be oes aes Camden, N. J. 
Featherer,. sthers Jane? i000 as sea Political Science .....Carney’s Point, N. J. 
**Fettee, David Clyde; Jt. . 2. a we a Political Science’. . ss05)«% Mt. Holly Springs 
Basehor, Diary: vite, 3 duis ies. cade nee BiGlO Syn ktiat cha aw caer an ass Lancaster 
Fleishman, Alan Michael .......... PoliticalsScience .nxt0-< ghia Gaeaee Berwick 
Bheke, Aaa sy OS 0s ecco sc 6 wo wd hd Political Science 21. 295 atc aa ae Oakmont 
Forsyth, George Alfred ............ Psychology ......+. Avon-by-the-Sea, N. J. 
#* Frey. ‘Carol Christiansen: | 5)... 38. «i « Bre ltshs acd ince cnt Valley Stream, N. Y. 
**Frodalicn, ‘Chatles/ Opty. van gauesoe Sociology ts «ander eqn Fs es Harrisburg 
Gallagher, Harold Reginald ........ FLIStOGY.: & Fos. scar bctine BY pron, thee pea Hershey 
Gibbs, Susan Littlewood ........... TANSEOUW sities, 2th atone tos Woh Woodbridge, Conn. 
Gods;-Thomas, Batty’s vied iia cess Baclisht; san sacs a Livingston, N. J. 
Gottesmann, Rosemary ............ Beltghy cits, ten te New York, N. Y. 
Gottshatl, Frederick: S. 055.6.) anscarese ELISEORy eras Rc ic cok ne F Siar Ardmore 
Gimim: “Eucy Brmily cacti dso w arte ae Bi ericheeeern 1d asx eters Saye Carlisle 
Hanan, Sandra Mae ............... Psychology. 2 .{. <.es0s acs Binghamton, N. Y. 
PAA RAROS REID asi xo oc a em wears GOHODMIICS! wie o's de eee one Os Bradford 
Pia INALICY JIGAI Sy cars leds oe 4s BASSE! 2.5.06, fs at ees Cte «a8 shes Ambler 
lepperistally ont A... oases ce eas IRGLESIOM!  dtinns ana Wame ia) ot wrk Pittsburgh 
Herb, Richard Nelson .....60..50% BGOnomites adie. v he aks te wee Ardmore 
Fiess, Wi LAWLENCE: cia ck en cadet: BCONOMUGS os Savina dots te we ares Lebanon 
FivtchensCatol Leena inc haaweiia os Mathematics .........-- Wilmington, Del. 
FLOnte J URG SE MUOE Saha s ena s asin’ Political Science .......... King of Prussia 
Holt, Robert.Glenno Jiri. o.oo FRistoiys <c.6 gi tk wate, a ene DuBois 
Howell, Abited Jon... ota genes Eivstaiy: seer ec Se eae he ia Honesdale 
Hunsicker, Nina Stevens .......... RRRStOLy rs set eaten Cragsmoor, N. Y. 
Hutehsoti; Judith Ano si..7% vies «% EEIGKORY 5 692 chistes iI rs Vineland, N. J. 
Jamis, ParthiGe JRICHATA ss Seas os ro or BCOnOMNCS Nc Gere mene tek an scott Clark, N. J. 
Jenkids; Arthur Lester, Jie. oo. aa. Bi set icc wae tacnacaee worse abetes. Scranton 
Jenkins, Charles Snedeker .......... Political Science ........ Manhasset, N. Y. 
Johnson, Douglas Eugene .......... Political Science .......... Rumson, N. Tk 
Johnson, binda Mate... 4 cas.an' se Political Science ...... Garden City, Mich. 
Neate Borachent ras. « diene wa teas PCONOUNICE <<c tnmnes 6 Phnom Penh, Cambodia 
Keat, Elizabeth Anne .........%.%. MreniGlivadc cick ie pty otk em as Chatham, N. J. 
Wieler Nana pte «owes ahaa ECONOMICS iat.< daca et ase ee, sa ers Carlisle 
**Keller, David Winslow ........... PistOty ian Sic ce eer eesrer Harrisburg 
Kelly, Patricia Margaret ........... Prep iiaie steer tite ats eid oe ees Bay Shore, N. Y. 
etich,; Batpaid Anni haiit akelas «0 I2fel] hel: dara ee eR RC Uee BRIO Lae Hazleton 
BetS@b, JAMO CAGE caruha tye thre ne chasse PT ISEGRY “V ceanca ate ¥ykce on, a tank Upper Darby 
*Keryston;, Victor Joseph oo. . 6i saan sae tro bieht: iis asc hive mei avs Chester, N. J. 
Kuykendall, Gretchen Anne ........ Mathematics .......... Washington, D.C. 
Lawn, Marjorie Norma ............ Mathematics .f0...00.00 6%. : Downingtown 
AVRO WOME uek.ct vot sonnet as PCOMOMNICS: ig eased ein ee Springfield, N. J. 
Lehnartz, David Frederick .......... Economics; 3/2... 5 os Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
Rewis; Lota hance i. 66 ce tei es PASEOEY? aa coe a Mine sieere oe a Pittsburgh 
Lindberg, Stanley William ......... PAPA eyes bee. wees vit oe ee «oa Warren 





* Graduated as of Class of 1960. 
** Graduated as of February 6, 1961. 
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Lohmann, Watson Malone ......... Geology. Swe sos BSG epee ae Carlisle 
ATG AORN tat ah oer neta os ais hae let Political Science ...Phnom Penh, Cambodia 
McCabe; ‘Kendall Kane 2... o. Saka. BARONE 2 Sets 08.0 PR ae art ne Re Berlin, Md. 
McCormick, Paul Reed ............ FECOMOIMCS: 5.5)ssve. sep) lw a Al seo as Troy 
McCormick, William James ........ Political Scrence- i. Se eek Pittsburgh 
Macauley, Joanne Wolfe ........... POOR oe 0k. wie Phe ies Lee eee Wayne 
Martin; Satidtal Tou... -4'4..ult cae DOOM soit) Soa ey 7 eee Pittsburgh 
Massey Gath o'oa°s. ook kena. oe NEO UASEN- cds af ty eee Washington, D. C. 
Matta, “Blizabeth Ann 3. .:ic <a. eetee BSUS Yo 5 Sarr Stn, Boe ads, Be SRY Brownsville 
DRA ER TOI eee wis 5 5s ab ates thoes Political. Scrence 20.25 Wh wens his Glenshaw 
Mection! Pots sA0ne wesias aang ana MSDS EI cs ttesk one yt, aeons tars Lancaster 
Metzger, William Franklin ......... PSVCHOIORY. of 5.us., ware. teoee ots Baltimore, Md. 
Miller, Barbata Snow j:.. 3) 2222408 PRSOLY koe ee Glastonbury, Conn. 
Miler; Witginia LOwse 5 oot ti tae BOGUS oe cy Sach mee oe a2 Tyrone 
Morrissey, John Michael ........... Brslish ices Bo Pe Lee ee es West Lawn 
Morton, Albert W., 3rd ........... Economics ...... .........Philadelphia 
Mulligan, Edward Joseph, Jr. ....... ECONOMICS sete th PAs ed. oe 3 Bryn Mawr 
PNVOR DEE A POMMATIG at lars A dis a soem whee Political Science’ .).. 2.04. Beirut, Lebanon 
Ness, Lynne Meredith Denney ...... SOCLOLORY 1. sen. ok See Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wetbat.< Jane: Ann 0.3.2.4. debe. OLS ahs sa) Ao eee ae Lancaster 
Newell Nancy Jahe G50 sac ,<anur BTIQISHY, 3. Cots. kbeatg tee Fanwood, N. J. 
*Nortis, John Watten . o,f. i628 .08% EAIBIOLY isch aba 5 sae ee odd Curwinsville 
Omer waist Fay oc Ses esa tia anaes PCOBOMINCS eae kc ad ot ee cote Derry 
PANGN sche SOAWAG sdiecase Soe eG cei uses Brouish: st e.g «. 29rd are OURS 
* Paul, Charles“ Marshall cis. ys... + a0 SGEHOIECS: “5 <u eee, cents Philadelphia 
Brel Ny nila LOU Soy eo. 3 se Scdwha veld BASALOTY, 5, Oeics Ree aaa ae Baltimore, Md. 
Piatt Woalliam leary. 0.20... .00 as BIAOMNONTICS: aes) tue? ae ace tosh gree Emmaus 
Quann; Byron Gede 2.5 asec. aes A CUBE sod. Gera s want oesiabiee e Harrisburg 
Quark, TORR pi Vises Saree sera BUGIS tig) a eo North Plainfield, N. J. 
heaniy. Batpata Ani... fc sss clee ens EGIGte fences ae eee aaeae Baltimore, Md. 
Richmond, Judith Baker ........... Psychology --2. 3.02... Cutchogue, L. I., N. Y. 
Ruiethmuer, Lynn Gray oo. on aecsyee TSE LISED Mae ya cpr i aeRe Pittsburgh 
**RODDINS [OM MV ALKEr .). 25.5 suis os. eve BCONGMMICR diy sects thon RD Mechanicsburg 
UIE SIME IMOMIOAS bs. |. 1acd acs tavectua a emanaie Geology. ..3.. Weybridge, Surrey, England 
Rybnik, John Michael ............. BOSS cers goa ncaa ae Ree tea Scranton 
BAC RIM AL MIAN ccd caved, dnc Seas a Seas POCA) SRNCe >, aaa eae Warwick 
Semler, David Atthur .... 0... o.6 6. os Political Science’ =... <a. Hagerstown, Md. 
Dey Breckie, GALA) i is custaaseia.gee.aare Mathematics a25.4 tot 45-0 < ocine inne: Ashland 
Shields, Sandra Evelyn ............ POSTS. 2 S555, bd Sn ed Butler 
SiGe; eM DASLES eho Ss Sees Gk ane ESYCHOIORY fe oi.8 oun sete es Baltimore, Md. 
Siiadany, Jan Pants...) dcc.oc eee PSYCDOWORY = | fet sx Whine Sy om alae Pittsburgh 
**Slaney, David Frederick ........... AEMRURGLT 2, 530 ss She tape lata Pittsburgh 
Smith, Bruce LaVerne ............. TNS EOI chante sores Phe erate Union City 
Smyth, William Newman .......... PSYCHOLOGY Mic carn ae Roslyn Estates, N. Y. 
Spite, Joan Biizabeth i. avoid’ de accu POP ISh 5 spt Sea ate Hummelstown 
Stevens, Virginia Jane ....../...... Re SNOMOVORY ts x5-aSs. 50a, 2 lesa ote Philadelphia 
Stevenson, David George .......... Mathematics ......... Bound Brook, N. J. 
Strohecker, James Rine ............ FLESUORY sche: Atul oS Harrisburg 
StuhImuller, Kimball Ross ......... Economics ...... Braddock Heights, N. Y. 
Sullivan, Milton Keith ............ PERO DRS ED aie as dia» hua ES BP Camp Hill 





* Graduated as of Class of 1960. 
** Graduated as of February 6, 1961. 
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Taub, Marvin Julius ...........4.. Political Science ...... Binghamton, N. Y. 
** Taylor, Michael Albert ............ PUSSY een pn ses West Orange, N. J. 
Tepel, Frederick Anthony, Jr. ....... iio higin ger a ck Pact ies Rs Williamsport 
WLHOMHe: atpand JO" ies ciswcec cand ater aes MSBLINAEY oes «Wahaus ina aks Mount Joy 
** Thompson, Mary Lloyd Thomson ...History ................++++..++Carlisle 
*Thompson, Peter Merritt .......... GOLOMMCS a. | xe bee Morris Plains, N. J. 
Treviyn, Richard Lows 26 v.06 ves Psychology ............Ocean City, N. J. 
Tyler, William Gurdon, I ........ Economics .............Cockeysville, Md. 
* Valenti, Eleanor Taft ............. Mathematics ............Brooklyn, N. Y. 
* Van Culin, Susan Helen ........... Brghanc082n5 owl, Point Pleasant, N. J. 
Vickery, Richard Alexander, Jr. ..... TISTOEY: als cece, tte Ghieman eee onaTe Hatboro 
Villepique, Douglas A. ............ CORI CS via Bail la eae Glen Rock, N. J. 
*Vittrup, Muriel Helene ............ Spanish 55s oath San Francisco, Calif. 
Watz,ceuth Hoffman yo ocd aocace's Bighsh ie Sawaal eae Carlisle 
Wrear, ichard Carter . 4. sarees Beaslight *.:. ccn.. +catel. av abies oo ae eeeeneene 
Wickersham, Barry Roland ......... History 253 a or ee ae es West Chester 
Wildermuth, Lamar Allan ......... Briglish 35 ail Miowcins Sv ten Os eb lais 
Wilkinson, Bruce Frederick ........ ELishOLy es. net eee Coral Gables, Fla. 
Winod,jetitey CG. 24) ganas ben Uae Brglish <. is #2632: oe. Dalawih, IN-Y. 
Mioteht, Gatoles 2 6...c ws a ae oases Pay CHOlOey ys.) dige 2 rosles Westfield, N. J. 
Wylie, Elizabeth Gordon .......... Eidateetcun, s~ iter pees nade Sess Norfolk, Va. 
Wavernaum, Joan. sins oaeaes ee Bilis Spaces af hat 2h wee hee Harrisburg 


Sc.B.—BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


Adams, Andrea Lee ..............: NRCS caer a Pern oF ape Reading 


Ahlstrom, Dennis Michael ......... enesGn ty. th «ss eure Youngstown, N. Y. 
Battoi, Jamés.Garl fa t05, Rinaes se RNG OPED etagk thaa ancri'' saben oaaa eet LS Carlisle 
Banner, “Photias: Ree este Ao ea ee POG tale asc cas gia wel eteie a York 
Chambers, Faith Elizabeth ......... RONG are sh a a. ease Aa Moorestown, N. J. 
Cohen Bdwin it 7.206 Aenea et Cirenmestinee terre cr cakes tt Harrisburg 
Cohen) Marshall To. ooh tac. io oes CC TYBE Gen SAP cad a ic seeks DE Harrisburg 
Ehilich, (Gary Lee quae. ean Ces Gamnietr wrk. sad cate tea ne 3 Baltimore, Md. 
Eisenberg, Gerald Richard ......... CHONUAERY ie wiv ts a8) «Shi Baltimore, Md. 
Emkey, Ronald Daniel ............ COE OET ers od ences delete eek s Berwick 
Engelke, Judith Evelyn ............ PRURICOH Sits ae ass ee Balboa, Canal Zone 
Floty, Richard Aerts .........0.00. GORY rtow dias. ne alee East Stroudsburg 
Gilfillan, Robert G., TIT ..........+. IRMA ces ec. tha eet a cae Swarthmore 
*Gruvery. Bimer Ji, Jt ii a aes es a Chemin 2 Fi. ihe nde Shippensburg 
Guckes, Albert David ............. EOYs ditarcaers ale «ae Springfield 
Haynes, Melissa Nye .............. BYOB a heed. sce Port Washington, N. Y. 
Hermann, Michael Jerome ......... Rrathematics ccs As eres cas Middleburg 
Humphrey, Chester Bowden ........ RE CRUEMELY 15.0 Ws e's aon Chevy Chase, Md. 
Hurst; John Bong, Wiles i.e eee. 00 4 ae aan ar cry eI far ae Berwick 
Jalsoviczleysy MOeweie ce. wha is oe hve ei Mathematics ......3.4. Budapest, Hungary 
Kronenberg, “Eves 4904 ee or').. (GCE: «22 5 Hh ste aint aa Carlisle 
Leabinati, amebiasis ae Chemnistiy 0082 insite aaa es Philadelphia 
Lindsay, Margaret Eileen .......... CGIIBEEY #025... steten Canes Camden, N. J. 
McNutt hapett I. mc. 08 Fe Mathematice (ac. 27... se area he Philadelphia 
Marcucci, William Carey .......... CGIISEI Yas o's Ag crete eal Philadelphia 





* Graduated as of Class of 1960. 
** Graduated as of February 6, 1961. 
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Nuttle, Henry Lee Williamson ...... Matte mabtict. 28 5..52 55 Des are Denton, Md. 
Oiler, Franklin Arthur ............ BIGGS Ye 8s Soe ee eee, c eevte 5 Newville 
Page, Ronald Clifford ............. GOGO RR Ris cia ic NE Princeton, N. J. 
Pitock, Jordon Ronald ............ Chemistry .................+Philadelphia 
Ramos Umpierre, Antonio ......... Chetristty, sac3-7 oe Santurce, Puerto Rico 
Rice, Margot Douglass ............ PIOMGSY scat pe ek tee et Westminster, Md. 
Richardson, Frederick Smith ........ Chemistty® 322. tects Moral Cees Carlisle 
Schecter, Lawrence Mark .......... Slearrshigs-), tas heats Spears aeiee- Cheltenham 
Scott, Catharine Patten ............ Mathematics ......... . Clearfield 
Smith, Roger Malcolm ............ PRPSIES So .5 de He Siva Spring, Md. 
*Spector, William Irving ........... Chemisty. . sess. a ae West Chester 
‘Tat; SCne 8: sists amass Fo Biology ss. i aye. Budapest, Hungary 
Thieler, William Roger ............ CGI ss, Sates Facets Philadelphia 
MDOMiaS, Olly DAKGhas ihc s anes MOtOny 678 oe. Gee eee Mechanicsburg 
Tickner, Alexander MacLaren, Jr. ...Biology ..............Severna Park, Md. 
wumlisn,: Joseph Paul. oie AN es a POLE: So... cs cama Peed Breezewood 
Unger, William Grant »........... BEOLOLY <<... us 1s seen eee bes ews Berwick 
WY alters TROWGEt «<2. c,h Goin alionte c Mathematics ... . .Robbinsville, N. J. 
WABILE, IAL OLO IN od i sarcn Rei as aoe Biology ...... beet .Newtown 
Wrightstone, Ruth Naomi ......... BIOORy sa.5, acohain SP eee ". Mechanicsburg 
Zerby, John Gardrier; Jr... cies. % Chemisty 05.250 a Memeeteacke es iss Camp Hill 





* Graduated as of Class of 1960. 


SPECIAL CONVOCATION 
October 28, 1961 
HoONoRIS CAUSA 


RUREMEM Vou ERB OMAN: oo Talc | sR Ret ob eek Doctor of Humane Letters 
FRAN CIS0i 56 SEORM aii < Gud eS cre wae nae See es Doctor of Laws 
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Honors Conferred, 1961 
SUMMA CUM LAUDE 


Elizabeth Anne Keat Barbara Ann Reamy 
Gretchen Anne Kuykendall Frederick Smith Richardson 


MaGNA CuM LAUDE 


Antonie Aaron Henry Lee Williamson Nuttle 

Ruth Anne Briner Allan Charles Sidle 

Stanley William Lindberg Barbara Jo Thome 

Lois Anne Mecum Eleanor Taft Valenti 
CuM LAUDE 

Kenneth John Barber, Jr. Melissa Nye Haynes 

Alan Scott Brown Michael Jerome Hermann 

Catherine Melville Buffington Carol Lee Hitchens 

Walter Howard Cressman Nina Stevens Hunsicker 

Richard Aerts Flory Robert L. McNutt 

Lucy Emily Grimm John Michael Rybnik 


Barry Roland Wickersham 


HoONoRs IN SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS 


Kenneth John Barber, Jr. (Psychology) 
Harold Jay Cohen (Political Science) 
Dianne Elizabeth Falone (English) 

Alan Michael Fleishman (Political Science) 
Richard Aerts Flory (Geology) 

Robert Glenn Holt, Jr. (History) 

John Long Hurst, III (Geology) 

Arthur Richard Jann (Economics) 
Gretchen Anne Kuykendall (Mathematics) 
Stanley William Lindberg (English) 
Kendall Kane McCabe (English) 

William Henry Platt (Economics) 

Margot Douglass Rice (Biology) 

Frederick Smith Richardson (Chemistry) 
John Michael Rybnik (English) 

Allan Charles Sidle (Psychology) 

Virginia Jane Stevens (Psychology) 
Eleanor Weber Taft Valenti (Mathematics) 
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SENIOR SOPHISTER, 1961-62 
Carol E. Jones 


JUNIOR SOPHISTER, 1961-62 
John R. McClelland 


Thomas R. Stretton, Jr. 


ELECTED TO PHI BETA KAPPA 


Antonie Aaron *Henry Lee Williamson Nuttle 
Ruth Anne Briner *Barbara Ann Reamy 
Elizabeth Anne Keat *Frederick Smith Richardson 
* Gretchen Anne Kuykendall Allan Charles Sidle 

Stanley William Lindberg Barbara Jo Thome 

Lois Anne Mecum Eleanor Weber Taft Valenti 


COMMISSIONED SECOND LIEUTENANT USAR, 1961 


Peter Re mNdLeW Sila ty conta onl oe lee Pee Signal Corps (Army Intelligence) 
EGOS Gr HRLOLE ccc Ae cate arene ean eee. Oak hse, Artillery (Air Defense) 
Peat We ete rel Sie tet ion Pan, Ye og a, Der na es an Military Police Corps 
PAY S.. ESDOWI sole Fc be ea, A MEE Gee aiselget bore Infantry 
Wratten Ii SSWblet 125 28's vats aeccutern Mate aio geteeeee oe easiest. Quartermaster Corps 
BNA bo Ge WA COLE: Uo oot ig a Rape Pay SP SR RSPR aE ar Infantry 
TRAV d 5s OPONIGR «oc is ge NS bso So lags owas Transportation Corps 
Tiaetty B, Danner I. oii sek wou ote nara oN ear a) shin adc eae Infantry 
pateles hy, ASAWES Soca ahaesins Cok FL ees La Ee ge aa RS aS ee Infantry 
PimMothy Sr Tuer... vay oo... «on Diemaane hn Gee iain meas Corps of Engineers 
joseph (C, Wales |i aie. Fou Ses Poets Saar Signal Corps (Army Intelligence) 
Aclaiy M..Phewsbntiiaan ro 72: Sacsnct sca tac eee 0 ie 0 esa pt dtac a gant ae) se nee alts tas os a Armor 
eeRichdrd AL BlOLy: se. Sa caves oat eles Race Miners ma ope eter ane see Artillery 
Richard IN: lerb sas hy ada ee Sea oa ee ee ea Quartermaster Corps 
Michael: J. Heratdnin=ac<it st aensicmtecon . «csp tora Sn gas mprein © Sele Armor 
Stanley W, ‘Lindbergsucc. ok. emotes ngayon le aa Infantry 
TPEVECeriCk Ss, RIGHALGSOR: Stn sitine cw aalls.s -Sb ara ele y - SAT Corps of Engineers 
FORE Atv lbaghy aie avs e ais eo wel pital tastl bes aonges- oiag + ee Artillery 
Dati Ace Seirilen so oo ee aa ead ee PM actos ae aera weak RE HO 8 Artillery 
Fan. Skladatiyjuac-c0 or - apart as Ge Oe ee sw EM ea a Infantry 
Fire Vo Re eae te ek oR Le Fo ETE SD tow op Infantry 
MRT s ei old ares ETAEN EATER LEE. Su Co he aie a vie wre as ON ing aN eT ates RES,» 5.5. Armor 
WY lliarn WG, Tyler, TUE sos. tere ae Sec ta 2 Win seo we Fale alone Military Police Corps 
Douglas A. Villepique ........-- 5s e rere teen eens Transportation Corps 
aRNEs NO AER RO x oo orl ei Soares Wye We aeons aaron t «Saba a aoa Artillery 
#** George H. Younger .......---- 1 cee e cee eee teen enees Infantry 
**John G. Zerby, Jr... . eee et eee eee eee Corps of Engineers 





* Elected at end of Junior year, 1960. 
+ Commissioned on July 28, 1961. 

** Regular Army Appointment. 

*** Commissioned on July 21, 1961. 
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ROTC Awarps, 1961 
THE JOHN DICKINSON SABER AWARD 


Kimball R. Stuhlmuller 


THE ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S. ARMY AWARD 
John H. Dingee, Jr. 


THE SOJOURNER’S AWARD 
Wilmer A. Hoffecker 


OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENT RIBBON 


Fred S. Richardson 
Bruce L. Smith 
John W. Talley 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE AWARDS 


Semior Vinee Praze iow ove ee eee es are at William D. Bitler 
BENTO SECOMALUMze fouMet hs cifituatel. aa «aks ot Ciena sa «ears «eo dbeais Bruce L. Smith 
HUMOR MERE IZ Gri a eikciy walters a isacdine Ck CaS a Oo aaa ania John W. Baker 
JUMMOLMECONG PRIZE SILVER). tc. ca Nias Oe sla ean gabe esas leas Stephen D. Warner 


THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION MEDAL 
Charles F. GaNun 


THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION MEDAL 
Merritt J. Aldrich, Jr. 


SUPERIOR CADET RIBBON AWARD 


MERE Ronse ctr tere ata ook See lh, TRI NT ara Bayt eg Richard A. Flory 
MMOL AOR Rie Fay Fai} ol SRST soe Pee eR ig Snes cca a deh Lloyd S$. Williams 
ORM OLE tee tary Cs set WM rc ace a; Masser en, oes Tae BER Keith J. Phillips 
MCMMNARE a, bare P Sd la hn oe oon: ARN 4 eRe ha ees William G. Reish 


RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION AWARD 
Stanley W. Lindberg 


RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION MEDAL 
Richard M. Warden 


THE U.S. ARMOR ASSOCIATION AWARD 
Kimball R. Stuhlmuller 


MILITARY ORDER OF WorRLD WarS MEDAL 
Walter S. Buckley, III 


Register of Students 


STUDENTS FROM OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Dickinson College each year welcomes a number of students from outside the 
United States of America. Those who are on the campus for the years 1961-62 
include: 


Beemer, Cuemtopner Do; Sib. ak rads eae ed hea es. <<. OLORAPOteemiaaya 
Gira ii tia biees Seat ee ety abasic 5 fe occ yoy Six. RUG De, aon sic winetlg Fa 7aterehs Soeul, Korea 
eisibie Ei araie Sapte © opt gps le inasg = Siche RAR ag Ree bo. 0 Te Munster, Germany 
aC WettsOR LIMA 1), ee er <tacs soe ea eae ae ee cites a a Ensenada, Puerto Rico 
DTG CISOH, IMIG ope Phi. SABIE 1a 5 3 ae Meee re techs hE es tae Santiago, Chile 
PROPLIS: ALIOUY Pac tren a ak nals Ue a wd Frankfurt, Germany 
Siti tia DELS ODEM ce achat cole «Rec axce ae can otter aa a EMG Ore yet a’ Bangkok, Thailand 
RADA. LOMITA EO Lcin faci oes eg eR ee AC ay Tie geile tt Fs, S450: Kathmandu, Nepal 
DULLED SCONE, Moses AMOUTE Sg. bove aA ay ears cscs "Swi ee eh ama Pi Panama City, Panama 


Register of Students 


Seniors 
INCE NANERE Da ee Seid cFa add ale Vine Sama aga ean Lata te ix pen alanine Rae Salem, N. J. 
Pichetrits SANE PRG a fe cns e g, ans  , Pynek- 0 Nea Ee ee ES RA OT ae cee Temple 
PNDOLEH SUA. TODA. ae bio conden ey « Wl said sonal tare steers aha: BPs araiena a a Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ateirneh Waa didn ear certs so: Gul cara Re <cegest tee Cpe a ad eeu aes Ridgewood, N. J. 
PUROTRERO far TROBE ha ig oy aa can ea salsa a Ee cao BP aes «9 og PERN Hughesville 
anise eR LY Pie OP pac ta vias hike cka pace Sescm are oe Bens yt coe ore Eg Highlands, N. J. 
Betcha ee chase htt Lioness, ¢ Mbgwha) 5. <<a aRn pe ee RIC os geen ee nn es ste Hanover 
Abie: RARE eA NORE cic yar win pa sei oso Meh dali le es Te a te Claymont, Del. 
Deir MAN CRG NG se Mehra ces ace ass Sate eum Ws an ar SERIE Am ata Northfield, N. J. 
Piaeiesioeeitiniel Recess, 5 oR y S .lss9n cena blosk sak cts tal Pere th ae ee Maplewood, N. J. 
Pibcloet er Oe iia ives vibe waits cessptans, a ascue Tie a a Pte aie 5 Mg arena York 
FIStROReNGe OROAIN fox coins pater aie crac. dik o RE sagh aS Kc Mirae me ATOMONNS tena Malvern 
Pcie mies ree 31 ig thsns tc pn Nae ald hel > aie as Ful Suns eae Simsbury, Conn. 
rch RM AT eRIST OUD sprees oP as ca ce Bee ahs chnee we eee bom ase okce aman Rep Bloomsburg 
TOWrittee MGTICtR ROE carci ond a wcattawe eee e pes cake oy seo mens oie Baltimore, Md. 
BSCE se CENTOS Ne x, Sao ee oe ey ae ek TN ace le Ae! cS SOD Tea bebe lee Easton 
BPA, Atte tok, fain oy nant epee eearas's #5 oak Nea ole ae Re Wilkes-Barre 
Buckiey) “eeldge ete. hve’. ot so hich ee Shek he he ee ems Dae Unionville, Conn. 
Bicres. Noauadnttt Soy canes ares as aa aa ee ets Meta ages Philadelphia 
ERinID Oe OGLE Sas ag 2 od Ss Acute be, uote oa gio eats Short Hills, N. J. 
feahditiatis) Patera be tr. a yin a oie en naam =e eee e Fulton, N. Y. 
Cavaraon, plivapeth Ar ccs. aah ae ty nea AA Oe Wilmington, Del. 
CSrPa PIB CRON Pe gen os eee Ste let eae ieee area ters ugar ea Washington, D. C. 
late ay TEMS SLL Eg mae seat n eres SS gather a Baltimore, Md. 
Glougti, OMAR Sy cect esas sing 2 Pen Per Gants pienso dey aah pees Ft aes Princeton, N. J. 
CSUR AV ICL Weg oe et So a, ee es Pans Gls cea eS Philadelphia 
Getic, MORO i CAE S ba six ai Sgn aN hot elt soot alone SGN Providence, R. I. 
COtpee, aie ATG 3. hte es od enn ee tnedalom ir dns eRe ape Ne Denton, Md. 
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Corciwayy Grenson es fae 0.5. ee See etal ae ee cha soca Glenolden 
ues iChatc *Nix...ch, aetreniplere mara ark has Relea GaN ERG ET ear x Me eh ae, Philadelphia 
CHAEES, HOPE GO. Hane eae Ee eae cnc ey os Mountainside, N. J. 
Grater Gata. Bitens maak dananc Meee fan ces RC ee ee Caldwell, N. J. 
RSIS Ee AORTIG Oise ca oh erate Sa kaye Re cad Saddle River, N. J. 
Cari Pade Wiss. accatoet sa tie wy. xs aiara Pace Peale opts, aca Washington, D. C. 
Manatees, Peacletetnel, laa AWB er erie e Sate «Lah Baa ak Kee eee ale ye Lincoln University 
PP Uy LENA Ce Aeaak PIS Ia an! crvatg: ths scehtmeBeanaih «Je, aka ab agRNRe eau Peat West Chester 
TARE p IMAL ay Siz Ne st ETRE Re ae A de ARIE Go as aa ee Philadelphia 
PPAR AL SICIEIAS PON Phi. re Ake. Shae. 76. we sg BN. See Den a ae Newtown Square 
eter diva aie soe tac fave Gucs Pont ou ind sea oes oe os Os Moorestown, N. J. 
DIE MONTAG! Cog Ne ak tty ad Sod ale aca dh. Soda ales a ae Ie Oa Pea hes Bala Cynwyd 
MRCS. LCL ULE Ae ortaw ss 7 0 Bere BE Seen nn See Mig te tod ta CR SE iat Waynesboro 
ARC AG Mc PATIOS ON fa tena Seen inns GPE Urata, « atereud chain dam baie ae Glenshaw 
WNT POG Alay [ie We tier ate ects atk. 2 eee Sas ate wa anes SG bale ae ee Rosemont 
IEAM LOe titties fy Sect sie che eta oan twee eee eae South Orange, N. J. 
Bastlss sb raricese es. ac ae ee ee a ni eS Seabrook, N. J. 
PECL PE RAM oN cpl: ne tie en Pat ge RENT Rate come a Tac Hea shee eae Westwood, N. J. 
VAI SCLISC ALOIS AL dcde wie Shares, bee atlas Malle werana tua” Rts wecte Gat Meade Haare ee Teh ea Berwyn 
| nid otet a fe bu tog 1 ts a as 0 gee ae ae I gt RP RD Ae Ma aaa ina za Br Churchland, Va. 
ENGESHe: “TOU RAC A 5, Gia Siarwulaeiasulnie aa ala sn eMcare o diate aes Baltimore, Md. 
PA QanC SOM slo ped /y consiare Panne Ra a eae Sah MRO Long Branch, N. J. 
asretaiits- CVC AG Merge ina edly areameeccaava caria penice MRR RAK ded whe area eek ee Ephrata 
BARRA PAU OAL CREE: wii. eelecads ocdeatecsiegaline aoe Dh enatons \peiece CW ook x Pande gua ore Philadelphia 
CACO eA CIS LED Olt grrura ah ants a cea tie Aa na Aa 6 to ron og ard ee “aha WO Pe al Ole Philadelphia 
GIS Pe Sr OLE eect laa tie, « RATER EU ra, t iaega es muR a als 4, Ula, AA AAR OS rR Robesonia 
bs eV Ce Baal ilk | a Coa se PME UME by ln cos Sra A he Ee em Te A Harrisburg 
Rifelch bat WiCerg Pine Nite aneak tea ants SRS ane) dedea ak ak aw ge RC Newark, Del. 
Peeper FELON Naira onc ng 3 ane Mat ie lak Shanacat dais oun giver! aiaheanee Woodmere, N. Y. 
ERS Epes eae IN erst wa eo epee ntha ak ak ek Nb aa A Bridgeton, N. J. 
Rotceinaie ie later Daehn ake aa ater tt eer sake ates choc hd Sik cd pte ass Babylon, N. Y. 
1 eyigs bls n (ye a pl [oma (gl A hr ok ee OP ee i a a Elizabethtown 
Feist NIGH lc Uerat earner a che SO RS an ct eS ae ot Lock Haven 
Rumer: Grideles: Ets vs Sus geacateen teeta eee an Kiara ake wk ava yeah aden ee aed Camp Hill 
Reaaty  Vigaemtanle’ oq jac oasis ccsentice buted oes Gan cs ha aetONG eee Pelham, N. Y. 
Galati’ BriiCe: adie sie aetna Gist win Reg AE REM 0a fe Vag ae aN aS Colonia, N. J. 
Garwoods GH Wi 20nd coin oad ee re Hs Sees ot atinton Washington, D. C. 
GROLIER RCUOEICHN Gael QE pesca s das: a GS, meee yume mid Wrhase oe Annapolis, Md. 
Gilet “Rredertcke eau cake atin crash ie ROM tana WatsrasnauieON de’ Pelham, N. Y. 
CUE, ICH ARMIS Een oka sealers ators rin aON pug ai € acum Sua o, overs whale Norristown 
ERICA © BOI dL ater se aJa eae WR s oo alas. een OAS Ew Oke 8 Millville 
CATR hr Sar oe Beato ckenin sie Wine, yee Hin wah PRa dip’ eR an Guilford, Conn. 
IRA Ge SNA eA BN edn et ea cece loko wb oo agg, 2) Ms Mae A tas edn aT Lewistown 
GOSHEI PaCliseIE he eh iaey icing en a aaa Tice shee cine Gellar PRI Erne Philadelphia 
Girabians: Bitrabictin AG acct coals: sia xs Sc esiea ss tovtk a «hea eo ads Soak Philadelphia 
Girdiegcet. AROBEtD Ki, MiCima le tes satel a ita aa whee eae as Ahlan Glenolden 
Pf anirictiden e MaANSte Mae ce Orig acter Khare: ile lg taaafe vce Ae eR Rcadmeatins ie Towson, Md. 
Wid Det s caren hon ea alps eee sala, Dg UM rete ache lees. udotl eee Philadelphia 
Fiaidinon eiaritete Ged aga waleicde isn steeds a aie da, C ES ae oh gia lgedee Millington, N. J. 


Piatlowe ARODCLE Os grec dala, + chins, viMerenoaieie sth aah ae cues ne Dumont, N. J. 
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Harty, Jane Gi ccc c ccc ccc ccc secccrccsercsewsseesesess Bluffton, S. C. 
Pasentitters, Hien J, cvs deelsix scale wise 6:5 0b oin de 00,6 «ies 819 wae b's Bales Havertown 
Heggan, Elizabeth A. .....-.essescceceececevcccreceeeeeenees Sewell, N. J. 
PRetLICIe A ACROL Ji NES, Gi a-n vie eis kes’ ah pepsi » wet binie ale pA 9 nO pa Hummelstown 
Holston; Jolin S., Its <. 5 cisiew +5 a. crk'sa oe 6Phs Hey oe a0 60 dis 010 0 ¥:8i8 Woodbury, N. J. 
Hoopes, Marcia M. .....ccceeeccccscesesec cv ccsecceseeacceseseeees Devon 
Horsley, Richatd |A. «<viscieek dies homes «nes Ca 8 ies isiaie sais 90:6 oldie pew at Narberth 
Howell, Christopher Soo o60c 565.00 ve tse uv cewine re sgeaces Ormond Beach, Fla. 
Hyman, Charles W. ..... cece cece ccc c cece te eeeeeeneneeeeaes Wilkes-Barre 
Tngrain, William. so chia tice tat wms onesies maces Chevy Chase, Md. 
Jackier, H. Kenneth ...........0ssecececcccescsscceens New Rochelle, N. Y. 
JaCODS, Pred erie oi. /o bin sooo n0 6000.0 b eiscaseawiete woes 04 tie ee emis Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PEHIEIEY, SLO AWIG So iace octane eieyere oo ave oi Scenestars wie ous wivisla die shete owe 6 Chester Springs 
POEL relent, WS Jae c\s.0 cece pos-ngsinsbdee a ease ore ned wee as eae Bronxville, N. Y. 
PORNSOR, Waren es... asses wialis se whe gerass e104 wo 9 9.4 wide Wika" Sia wrs Bins Washington, D. C. 
JONG CAtOl B. oiiss se cacele + hecar sere aeeen se 1 cewae ase hws pee 88 Hopewell, N. J. 
Jones, William F. Wj Jie ci ics Foc c tec c eee ne wiee oe sce seis ane eel Philadelphia 
ReasGs -ErOwward. is, LEE NG. ensgetere daa 3 0 e.¢c0cawiwiniie 9 0S ae Wisin a legos als wae, sie ane Pottstown 
Feetiniedy; “CRAG CS Pas 6 s.ci. ose ie.s sca -0 aes ba 0's pe wie-a:ajn se ie Niele 6 » loino6 ahd” a\ac Ria aia ie Carlisle 
GS net, Margery Ao os aaa acarstwd dele © sieve miele a Beis Win eg Wikissce-s.6 Walvis vials wie Carlisle 
Poeretetter: Jain Acs acess hes ¥ Oe wie e's vas Hs 040 Te pie ore aaee ep Altoona 
PeOOH ear GALA DN. nis oa: and tay hiaetas bse OMe > ain aka wae PRD apeee, CUS ohbtouiaimead Bedford 
Basa SE ZA SCtly Grief wou Gina 6 ble yak Reale wlaeie so 3 Siphince He Renate Dover, Mass. 
MALOISDEEE  OLCMEI Boe :acaintain is 6 oils aiwrdun tore, ayes o)s Wlalecaselaierage Hewlett Harbor, N. Y. 
PAPRALGT EATIAG POG cca sd ie ee a3 bn eee MRS O95 ew a. 8 a puallee oobi aera Ciege i mdegeE ES Easton 
BSA ATIC AMOR A ao. aitarw. din So alah austere k a Wales oroie SA ode An we Wilmington, Del. 
Mee aR SCRERE TL “CD <5 5 ab Foe! bc M8 wl 00 1d 40 8 he 0 a ww calielpnalen a» 6 Chevy Chase, Md. 
POSTS MEDEA E FROSSRDES Dic heg Shes pa aac evel a acer a Ramin OoRIa GAS Cie. 8 Soh Mawar Burlington, N. J. 
Tgieieey MeV GHED GAA Sac aos eee ates bin hs gain OES e oa a Be wate a Re Reading 
Pie POSED hs G pias, « sales ata as a BRM mA ese 8S ba an Aig rash. Os Wale Sk we Age Wyomissing 
Mee MOANOY plese. Ss cigaa econ aie ea We wie RIO a wis one Seen 9 Rpei we One 8 rh eae Carlisle 
UWIAA POSCTIB. 5: NOS 9:0 dae ack vaseaidus MNS SS Oo Wt om Bide 2 Ree New Kensington 
WARD), Ea eAGEEIIE, LED 5-2 ong ahs wae! secharse Sad’s oess's a hve Boom Y ensayo ws Chambersburg 
LUMIp ity A, LAR, Ute ad stat oe ah taa tine ee 8 pas <laewee oielees Wilmington, Del. 
LGihz: PRUE IM 5 Sipe se a ig ee ke RAE ted en RIS 0 ole 98 Su, Saipih cee ais Philadelphia 
Bachat, Sydney Lae. levine ee apie 6 ae pA oo were gn bh a Ss ORS Philadelphia 
WMalone;*ROpert Ay. cciccaccte-asai tesco aranayerate od <cdbcaianso7s 3 aw eibts ts oo 6.5 Rockville, Md. 
Manne Richatds: Fri. wad wis cp pattie wow Qpiain 8s ba woe nei bia a aps 8a Douglaston, N. Y. 
Meare abavic (C. :-.sipws vate naeee aes w amine o Ved wie Wis a Boe Viele. 9S Bethesda, Md. 
Mellott, John L. ...ce sss cccs rc nectnceesesccsesecsccetensereasnace Carlisle 
Miller, “Bernard J. scicccee cet cee cee tie ote ence asec cecece ese Philadelphia 
Millet: Neal ios concn: oteras Siaruieeve app vils aie wieiv's s Sine semen weevn coe Bayonne, N. J. 
Mitchell, Penelope L. «0... cece cee ee ee esee verse eeeeneens Las Vegas, Nevada 
Moore, Louis De B. ... 0c cee esc cere cscs scene rceseesceee Locust Valley, N. Y. 
Morrissey, J. David .....ssseeecce cece beeen ee eeeeeeceeeeseeeeennns Carlisle 
Morrissey, Kay Stockbridge .........ceceseecee rece cece eesennnanenes Carlisle 
Morse, Phyllis A. .......0see eee ee eee eeerecse ec ceesaseeesnes Closter, N. J. 
Morsell, Prederick A. cis. ccccecee eevee rwecessceaeeweenens Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miser BlaritcBiis soc + 62 vets Sew 00.8 ov pas. we one eo oes Gomes Norwood, N. J. 
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DV Chiae Mba ye MOT tots aia, ocealeaida aw ie wala acs elAcaiadprevdéacace & New Brunswick, N. J. 
Ghiicohicor Marsares. Mie aacatc, igereterearevins‘atanae s-avesaravetnsas-andiecaybeceAsals Scarsdale, N. Y. 
STINTS aes WA Led iat 9 cat, myer celanan. ease Agr eUN a ah vye nl 6, Wiehe aN cared eve ovis encmreeat Baltimore, Md. 
SEATS AS CALE -Mesas ore, ite co see cavacaitaila Cig hi “ac aR tata SIR ara ts Hecate gece Bridgeton, N. J. 
PAOLA ON ge PAIES! “WY gyasariarcceRiataamals © sian Wardiaidrace srmtareatehwlere Oana Swarthmore 
MP ALEM A ECORI ede. sya shctacec a drat SUA aA AE WALA race dle cba Riverdale, N. J. 
SRA IROGN NE ace akorisacad Wasi aTONG SoMa eae rike whalatahea ental Pein Mero AEE Hershey 
Patecders, (TOG Vichy | c srasavact itshin ar Carma d eves ava le va Ys Cease Flushing, N. Y. 
Radcic hive sen Obi Tc icitre ake ai gug sara asp a eleidtin Saal adi a-a a “Mcecaemter als dace aie Fairhaven, Mass. 
MAGGCHA: a OnAle: Jo, wits tsi etch wisi thence, acane, aco; cvesnce, Riaveitrenmealhcere Macao Carlisle 
WRG eS Ceeanee i, MEE ep ou: « Gian elaukisa Wiad, 4.0, 961s, 4 ce ala ceed a agar A aT oun Tae an TS Chester 
FOTEMIAVCIMONE, “ACLIEREME Ns ace &-chdlgs oxatt bain aco ears (asim twa kala teeta da hes Glen Ridge, N. J. 
SCH RRM OM ick, Aen scat, Wop Bia ARO SEO LOIELA| Mae’ 4 a ce cabana id cael Me Monet a oe TRG Uniontown 
UE aN Gla Mice ate n aita ares AV Gane dich Mak aeie tke apd oe RON Oe Philadelphia 
isd WA aee ARICA Ac Sos a hae e 6a wd) Agere eda a Weel cs ene « 4: dow RR a ane Pasadena, Md. 
MRIS Bs VEAL OPA hrs eae ales au ALD Havesa wy aAtgw eal a ava jw iarca: Ste, Ae arene aye erates Elizabethtown 
FRE MAMAN GA, x: olaro tsa where alana AAR Tho Ace a ar a0 hye OU ag! 9 REMAIN a'e Bue al Na ead Carlisle 
ROOGs “MALES SPN la 90d oad arsteel dean ai a dewtdtie’ aaadldla aber tee South Bound Brook, N. J. 
TROSGEPAGCUALE tieic ca e-0's be OE Gea PURE ela he OE ae eee Williston Place, N. Y. 
Rosenstein: - Weallet Gr -ccanc rk tase a sale Raeiaiaia ale eet peiaea es aerate Forest Hills, N. Y. 
TROSSELMINGTICY Ca ei ecsracars wares 3 Go. Ride ea WaT bas Wo oanere es «Bae Morrisville 
eres Maiti x rarcretacacat teat orator ka bik ea ar'abal'al wividvat ata lethal sal atecereitesamnts «6.0.0 ducers Carlisle 
Readolph hte she Seo. tar ai ae due Picks, aera 88a Peak a eaiora waa g eens s Baltimore, Md. 
Revie Dorothy {Mie nde ates «0. 4 Wek wave eal an "altiaa aide) cre lecdtalt a aciaunate eiatre ogi Manheim 
Sealteas iehwraien aves ope aac eS arale Ae rabucat Arai'ate aga landus ain wate nee ea Cade Chambersburg 
Sanathiatin, "Peters by .ctotak tara ad, shaeceicl aad as evehp. © oherR ad wale able) ara a 9) INN Carlisle 
Sel ret erter Cath VA cise geo at Uetatara ChnaGh didi ocr Rias ab lale, aa 6 mya aren So8 a 8 Weheys sh North Hills 
SHEL - OUnaeeie ce een ae ane aaah ee oe Rretal aie BER l@ratols\erM nsiideee Sob Scam Wiglactres Watsontown 
Sisnves yeni lcbeieia cea aagalare aicrad «7a delta ea tiv aharavc. 8 Aue! S Waa ana suaietn, oh Oras aed abe Perkasie 
Sede Petit ean wiaratait axspabeder<ial end a eah ib steve a 2 Wie iarayerd’e’s eg: sacuyein edad Cheltenham 
Serctby:, ‘Grated eieaa ares pcan wer aettas de orate side tata ac ocae s/s Rik Wim a aarh «the Philadelphia 
Gindttiics AGTORA CAM sia tdsy Fie tce Maata. earnest eee e acal ae Cape May Court House, N. J. 
SOV ee ARIES: W icin tace hee Syrian eset aca aac ahs. « wnrguaiisi 4 he « cVanaiatas syria nated: #0 Philadelphia 
SEAM AUA EN, pO age blac arn etae layne 0:4 ta a Warned wy dia Bia aa) wre aS ehaa'aisimb Nora es Belleville 
Steelers tiitainl As = Meteten ea arsiaua hie fh Siege te a © ida Mya meses lea oie * Washington, D. C. 
SECS Ma WOH GOUG WH LERUEN o8 le aie. dso. cue  diaiiajeale. whan w ako lace wield ole eae aetere Havertown 
Steiiens srCaimen beg CMe Tale aisle d scdig aa 54 mace panda tere Ray Ga ae Cha veRhe Rea Havertown 
SEPT UAE Ria | itera sk tis Gs shaie sd PAO wed Mak AT ae eg FANS SRE Pas See OE Moscow 
ecrmate HC RCE RL og ek a os atanca dor at Secale pies techn Saag gan in an Ore asaa «aes Reading 
Gian MOaeb taveihtc, tlalssdmiaen Wie cae aided a cutis dia Mia TE ware eM ONDA: 459 Bal Ve Carlisle 
Sititer cpanien sewers 7.0 owe e ae onthe Gc ae ape mie eat awws or eik a «avai Altes Chambersburg 
Deitece Gs Pie Pare ads a iaia BSE gence See Ria oA « 'o.claracainre etatasiat as 4, Ses Manhasset, N. Y. 
Selslralne Sen Varsis catia av aces wg CHWs das Chas ORs ee Bangkok, Thailand 
SUGMEE CEAEV CORRS a Satna g dee ei ee tate CEM Uk Oe beg are ee eee Hempstead, N. Y. 
SUA GE Leys PSUS URIN WV nw aco cere ars mend aide ea) rare ase, ass eas Anis ate aad aE Souderton 
Praha WORE, NWS e cg ahs < falar cava a a eer ma Po mearagae, ahae Pe Alicea Philadelphia 
"PhiatCVetaMCOAP Ga pai cis sae is nnd RIOR G omit are Devas ue Ta Wega a eS Glenside 


WHomiasp WOunC raw G5 doa Sp GAL are cus bore PMiate ale ee aeeee ape Mifflinburg 
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EOMAS Me CLCLCEL CAs, Pia Silas s wcidabye ceed icaene eens Wye ial 6, dase ee naa ieee Plymouth 
SEG ed eRe MEO GAT vlc yec sas Pu 0d desea ARTA aeRO tsa danse Abie Suess ETS Scituate, Mass. 
HIG Waele NOs GA of ietece «IRAN ate W bin wad ApS ole sce mae WOES otmteger tage Berwick 
Micopinnmnalll, “peas IRN aa cians to Ss ei dc ke aia alana tanto: 30d o ge a-waduera. ow dione Hudson, Ohio 
STARE eA CRIANA. 3 iia teiicchaaue We alarlaeca nathiees uta hata Oita. jo Masweters Snsalse West Orange, N. J. 
Rees. RECHACG SD) <5 asians cle aie sus kien aka eagle payee. ee Short Hills, N. J. 
VAnICGStIR.. Berraniity siyie- <>, -5, Suen eN SNe ieee oreo Re bet ee New Castle, Del. 
WaceLIRS ID GIaIAS PIE. coy dt Behe sce Coa CS AK cos MS ew ag ede et IG Wyomissing 
Wa SHOE Lite staN elie. cc inccsae sere ncian eas Me liein ex a Aaa un ach eae SS Tamaqua 
WW ADAGE, AAT Ue isan atten ened cana aresmseeh bile cein andes BN ae eon eae eat Carlisle 
WY AMAGE; AAV ONW 2 is sarecurata Bee mm x aie iste auecnee pes Breen ela endo ork ace Reais AAS Pittsburgh 
Wallace; Sally jo vicCinint. o's 2 oicon wk Mate aikeis vie ecb le sien aee op iegs Carlisle 
WALHet, (Ste PHEN 09 eels pants wcet ak aes ane ge SE ee East Rockaway, N. Y. 
MCLCERE = Acti! lfic = ‘gsr andes target Sey ee Racetee oakee hs teed SAGE eas eR LTS Peekskill, N. Y. 
WETS LC rerey tuk Leuele kath sh Mereecasvarurstceasee  ciizceseed oy.euaieiWea oy xe tbadin ches sheen eitepianaas ace Carlisle 
WSLEZE Loc WW LUPTAITICING, ro 2 Suse Aubcie ters ous o eemmiiacaes ans eae Washington, D. C. 
Wellinston io Arn 5.5 waaetigee tat as 5 aomca eines ws Panama City, Panama 
WG UESS Gray CE ies, cir eins adeno. o route adh Pea ane aie eae re are Verona, N. J. 
Wi Bite Siisdit dos. Sc ioc Saks Aba ee ta ide Ceaaeee ae Manhasset, N. Y. 
INE, WE PAROS: “yah 3 aie acs end alate des Say MesleDe Rie NRaeee 9 = a reree ee Roxbury 
WH Eitesell, James Fs siya sw alte alana teste eee ares atte ta a ranean alone Wallingford 
WH IIELES TAG, AICHE WW cas Sackcao Sag bt! cts Ghani ele ancae ec ess Cae ences Bala Cynwyd 
Wiliams; “Dil yd Sica acc: Sas ws aa ee nome RTS ees oe Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Wilson, Donald Gy x5. Gt stone aioe apr eres eee en en theo anole SIE Philadelphia 
Werden, Peake Ars sats Bae whan, acand ve. Sata: og mage aa he Nine ahs Trenton, N. J. 
WADE LIC ALOU CIA, 2 5. als. staan Bes 6 denen Soa are aio ats pina yal te 2° ee Baltimore, Md. 
WW ateh,. Datbata: Ay: oc ox staee aia Fae panna eres see at East Brunswick, N. J. 
Wood, Alicia it Cotelitr sh te ae ages 6 ae aa as 4 a orale me ate 8 606 peratta ings Camp Hill 
Wracstee, Michael’ Fo” zc. scie ciate ais wus alorecprewib re wai alw wyece Wye gre: A. 04 ne io dale aus se Media 
Wuttinan, “Stadt Ai. 6 siicecatav.soetm sist wits wOawtaraiin ve 'areraye) ofeialwie do grenn vie a: mc pie Philadelphia 
NOs, (Ly aac [irpentks sacs opaihienreietas ws'e Sram pans aaa Vale ie eae ds ae Sea Cliff, N. Y. 
Yous, Mattha Jie ac.x aire cmyee aie ays a iesd Soe 8 ree als whales wise aaa Mahwah, N. J. 
Juniors 
Adams. Jobin. Tp: Jt. vrwm:s are tite Wahoo ake a's. 5 one 0S oa onl aire al Harrisburg 
Aura tows) JOSE PE Maen ic sie a's eleeie oo Sk ele Wore, soil 2 5 oul samvelh Wie Alin ere bates Morrisville 
Archbold ai wlethwilis. 2 sysix toes sings 2 v:atahte w'n.s 9 win! aleve Siiprd oatenighe acta Muay ons Pittsburgh 
Arad sINBACr i <5 era do > stdia onto aah vile ¥6t0! aim w chin a,o.0ce om wines 9 Sav a ina Abington 
Bamberger, Tomas J. .iccc.c. ccs cence cena s elaine aban we tee anaes Honey Brook 
Pigttech, Tae Rit is dia lea cudi's wo’ o.s wicaitapa lave’ a:\a ones Miele) s/epsiessa ein p00 Littlestown 
Banlese Reed. Gy is acs aging cb oles 08 5 aaralame Biel's 9 6015 Sine sahelalnil Trumbull, Conn. 
PeALtel Sy... cu laretenea- enti bee wan oe soe eihaetitoe Gaye, we ie anh ana aT he 1 New Kensington 
FSAI ER SMOMTTOL GAS «adic lo he sei als ia win’ ai am reiehtdiga ba’ alin tae jaa al» 5 Tap MVRba La sehb "so LAs Easton 
SEG, SEUSS ER ET EN piece as a'-5 te. ave hg 0 MURTS a chet apie a WihatieReye aibieth.< ie ‘vo eayRa ale, oe Wayne 
RSLs SRI Tce A iki cos ols avs levarhesce Sats WUGID de al ern eae uae AAT e Fairfield, Conn. 
PROTA CUEs EAPC UGIEUUAL sf agatie. 6 G)0%0/4,0,0 apais ands aleve Sia) e beara bye BUS, in herg aE a Williamsport 
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Biriqatriath: -JOreryih 0 i -vca-sgeciaiaatisis mp igin, + 4 kaa <uavisha a do's, bm ala dana Wyomissing 
Bidercliage, “Bovendtd 1. sates acace Sane eterna a Mia iaamid Diar dws sueve a uatavar a Wynnewood 
PSR RAE MICE NN a atten ahaa ie a ALsGN Satna agree GME MT an wlan AS Oooo aad aa a Wellsboro 
Piltvelttig-Weatieeen, bass, ace halGiaiess << aha adapatalpaParcmcs aque ocean okt e arr atiers Timonium, Md. 
BNE: FORE GDL gs afeare aptta'a aod aid de Bios pees a ea ae ae We Johnstown 
NCIC Lae SPOS gece Fs as co apein 40 km HT Ne pata cosia, SU wi dad mae av ele grins gan Asn Lebanon 
PCH PERACESOE Mee arcs aageidusaek ds dra 4 GI ash TA gh BAe, Wak « RSPAS wii nre Glenside 
ACerS AME Mice aa a dia tale ee hia aioe Rahs at P eal aaa ae ack as Woodmere, N. Y. 
TSCA RA cat R RE Reg ILL alain: ain epg Ad Wk aeacat Sa GIG a ai clp a MCA «COE BD Media 
Buechner: Bathata- i. csc 6s Wikis tase tees ta ag aia eh x Spee Morris Plains, N. J. 
Ballen,, Joseph Way UIE acca aan ad os cai ew hase Meaeia no a ais wae eaalals, Lansdowne 
Pereteity, Aelenaet! Bio 8 Sc: onesie lcd a ead a OPA aa peal ash aualie C agen a. ol shaoll Norwalk, Conn. 
Bettetaz Voi ae sok a Sada oc Wao creas, tn Wiese, wha 8it,s Sis hie. saoe en eae SS Norristown 
BUNtOA, WWOHAIG Posi Nl 4.4 a .0s eee de aes, Sle CaN Ede toe Lawman Elizabethville 
Cacwallddet. “VnOmAS cE.” . srauncu Wale ovis Maiant ale ha a Oe moe ence eee ois ows North Wales 
catty VOM Na: miele aide xl «cre sb, 2 OR o/a aleia A aeare selina die ee na Mia aielete: tie Hs Morrisville 
Carga V SCORE Wers. © c xcletesaus tyaloate ¥ yalbccs's ot Real atnln'y Bans ois Southampton, N. Y. 
CEO ON ANNI aha s'e aiave Sex dna Ga eea nen madison Mere an dip tig CS gh a deena Danville 
Fiat CRAIG a a GLae Wig en a ae ae BN cae gs ac R elaushe Bano a MRT age saan g Geass Benton 
ASO EISAEL Pie, “axa. S00 watlerc ana ehaahe oe apa hives aie Salam rele act's “0.6 Elmira Heights, N. Y. 
Chopkitty Davie Ra 0i-s¢. tacdats «aids a ae o aiela Maun N grass 3 ae as + one Flushing, N. Y. 
Christiansen, Samuel L. Woo sien bac sawed ccc rceecs cece dec ncesess Wayne 
Christie: ST Honiae Tas is cls Gane ied te eee agg ee es CaS Plainfield, N. J. 
Ciasca. Richataturesw occas seace a sea a wnte se eerea ale ie West Hempstead, N. Y. 
Clarke: Gordan Mi. Oe oak ature cusia a ale ai aaa nis okie oo net ape aia aye Cato, N. Y. 
Cheater, Poawid acl ara tirana ene tea atm alate aaa eck. toate ie anata aia a oan Catawissa 
Coates: TRomas Bas ee 6. 2.5 ates Rasa lee Wai mar toh ween 4 Suffield, Conn. 
Collins. Michael Soifi/c1c aie tats oth a wis ow iate eae WIN iy dro o Sais mips Sas a Re Littlestown 
Gepgieen, Ati? Blas 5 nde ccd dito yada t's a ae ll win hd dra ap een ean cb orelbre eas Williamsport 
Coopers Retthy Boi. Ga aeceiseis ks 4 ek 00 6a ib 5 4 cleltind aha sb «sei mais Huntingdon Valley 
Cosdes: Wayne Nees aids sc tals Wee ba Re dine Ca Re vee dwinas Canad aww eyes s Ivyland 
Costenbader, J. Markle .......ccceesteecec ce eeeveraveces Virginia Beach, Va. 
Courtland, Stephen M. ........ccceeeeceeecseenerecereenes Washington, D. C. 
Craver, Roger Me cies ccc dde Satire tee died nae see seccteeredaaeas Gettysburg 
Crea, Joseph Roe hi bbe oe cc cee ene eee e een t semanas Hee ds Coraopolis 
Creps, Lester A. 0... ce cccc eee e nsec ener ee eeee ee reneeeersensesarees Beaver 
Grouse, Péter Ou. ioe stecalae lane ew aia ties wine ge ole aS eG ps eee sareiaks West Chester 
Curtis, William EB. ...... ccc ccc cesses uscccncrcccceccsenns Fair Haven, N. J. 
Daugherty, Charles D. 1.0... cc cece cerns teen see see ere neces serene Red Lion 
Delp, Stéveti Pe ciesci bc oo ccc ebrcies gas encadens sane ds Sele as oe Montoursville 
DeMonte, Jo-Anne L. ..... ccc cece ccs ee ce sccevcncenn West Hartford, Conn. 
BT erie A nts AS, a aici nce aA hs Rigs js wtale.'9 & oi abn idinl Hea Ni aialalyy Boh Penn Valley 
Tete CIA EIC aoa co oN wis walla © SGinpeel ws « Hie are wie aw b.9, daa e Vue Vie Heals Harrisburg 
SAMI MN oe: ook ca aN aA Re AIG no OK Ra WA loi We, «aah ached AREY Burgettstown 
Prschestademe inal: as sanacidey Brave cine eh bares Ws ia ota ete ate nie Wb ai Kennett Square 
EVIE OLE: Mey a dag ve nod dae wR Ss 3 ce haie Me Nihal da Tonnes Collingswood, N. J. 
Diegelas, jokin W .Jee wis cas awk wane cwtesmeedan Brookfield Center, Conn. 
PGMs MUAUIC MS Gi oils bra od diarad Ve wo ealyle RAPES MRD. beet alae tle Springfield 
DUGTIAOa, FASLONG: ALS s<s-aeiecc cee ain: ten are a= pmlearente sia Old Greenwich, Conn. 
Dubie PGaeol a0'6 es he bc Fae was PRRERIA Tene eae Kingston 
Davalt; Barhata Cu} cin. 3s 62 Pee acne a ARR Oe cae Gaithersburg, Md. 


EfsnetisOn, Davids Wis csp. ciccuars schele Waid a'c v shave gin ayais Ateig te a's Wahgtns Philadelphia 
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aarAgtYs SONGS DAA age ety ay, nin vin ak wa ae My Mn, ary aud eeea pies fats Philadelphia 
Pr sar Obeeretiiie= Wot A ag stan who dese AAG Paki eRe daaiem nec. Srey, oS Yardley 
Engelking: Virginia Rath, orice «Fb ee 600 0 kd em le 5k ade seve eel SNR Broomall 
EM RICti ee USES DD, she gala aia an ota Va edgis SPW ERR bole od ee Pittsburgh 
Pembina Vid Paes scdeeecak ASAD 0 oy fiw Peep a Bids pew owiate ia CAE ea RO AM Cheltenham 
Poti sRAGLOOUL SE Fah tar scahtdtdaes dia hay le bag Rk OS es anche eed «> Gabe ems Plymouth 
TAPMCOLENAIICIEL aly. 3c Pa oe CAVE a aMar oe! von kis sale s via Rahs S608 Vicksburg, Miss. 
ELL OY sty INGA se toca vielen, DAUMRee se aude Wie a alee iat tpg wrens # o> New Cumberland 
VAVeia REGS) cs ROG ass ie ages xe + Fe 6 Wes eR ak Bas aed way: aa Wes IS Narberth 
Bear Oye RACIGIETE WW see).as. Bia aie use Kecs,o Sia Wares APRN oa eo ege is wa. oes, 98 ee Worcester 
Biehcle Sk eta yg ee tiie cs atria etcas ers, <:pon caravey puerto x Op « GOCE GTS fo Taian Sayre 
Pigtiit,. POret ly in aceee aay ck ate ne Sakae alo Stee eS van Soak oe ates Philadelphia 
REAL MOTTE sharon Me ave Mcaititea TT iota Won le CApg Se ee are t sb an o> = Eee Philadelphia 
aR SE VAC oearet sels igaafbens ws SMa eageie ernie Leela Spat es a RO tres Ka ae ERS Harrisburg 
Fate E gol CES icc Rice stl sronaln ee at packe at teens see Nig aaa eae ky Walaa geo Granville 
Parents: PAtaee Win ostn ins n ess ade agkial Rann aes Austins wai ORG estes ae Carlisle 
FC. BS LRUCN RANA gris: a roca tae ia ace eda ts be Boe We ads ba EP ob ce a Fite, a Lansdowne 
Prodi -GsOrg0n cia tan nated nt osc Dek lace eee s Berceehle Natick, Mass. 
Remrrcirnet es Crates he cis caveat a pied © SpaTAa a Ree 2B ae aie wie wis wire 10 aan no, Oe Dalton 
even Arad. Bi. Viitumes oats et GEN nike eR ERS TOS RT ne Ra Wynnewood 
Grilnsantie TOD OWN copra eats hucceeicpancy Cares ee Masham ws 8:5 ere Great Neck, N. Y. 
eth Nea. site cena teas «ad Reale crs a eR agi ee TR Staten Island, N. Y. 
ORC he. “OICIWOO Dy yoked Ramiele alk wei cual « acb.0 8 9 a Rinc@y's “ojuls Shee ait Leesport 
Gro ies Oy A fk ae cuidate eae tiie Parana 9 APO tes wane y Awa eB West Chester 
GRC MEY Ake Genie downs Cokie an RRR Es SNe MSR A Mas ee, Sven 8 oer Winnetka, IIl. 
Gortiihy, jw diltaatl- Mie yéviurr «Wk bie Wessaraie He Pk 5 ET TS, 5. Pittsburgh 
Grate Bitsat ice was; hoececs wees Wins cca areca Wentnkal st ulate co. San 07h 9 hea amen aos Lancaster 
CT PREL SINGIN, cos ee MEE ite Weg Sho Sek ie Sila IT Tak eae oboe Bricktown, N. J. 
GTEEMDety, AMEE epee tances, stow ecame wince aie ME Oe <Ueale Was se eiiers aR Havertown 
Legh OPte MOAEDATA ols at on aon BS cle ter ae o.p Soe Shei cak mane ocd 48 ke eral ane Rave nannRa sere Moylan 
rte GE hic. cs igen Bult Re Ake ARI nT ea opaedok Nite Rime esata a nec ce © esate alas Sa Oxford 
Cottey, IAC Rare 5a ee ent. wie aN bw aot i ace WETS Sin bos Wal side ea are we Kutztown 
(REODSS; TO WALA SS ala over alte Fa ka Sk DAE aie wD & Pond Se iho a SNARE Pittsburgh 
PianicOckcgecrance Waste tes wha ape cereal cans ote siete wn eae 6 OB Wilmington, Del. 
Hlatper,: JOU Seis ciy auisad + oicne eee © view © ds oe nt ies sate Portland, Conn. 
Prethes; Sede Mee Fo sitnage heap a'e pt ay fa, atege NRA igh waa Rises ys Pennsauken, N. J. 
Helsbetorn JOaGhe Cs di Toes eve sued Te a ee ie wees asia Ridgewood, N. J. 
Heriderstine: Robert “Pe ac aco.0 1s hi Oa sara 2 Fae ain eee Bienen ara Sa Drexel Hill 
Plenacicks, ‘Jolt. G3. Fe ate fs pc ewetornie bo enh > bBo wae me gels Pennsburg 
Flerisyl, William: ov cscrags sos GoW alone gaan = 8 16 ks ay abana ts oe gin Berwick 
Bill Robert By ao: 525 bate ais bs eke we dlet pe Ren 9 os Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
Toteperse Wis Ante. SF Mgeie yw spite Feat ete ela ce 8 Obie p be oe Springfield 
Holtnbdre.: John: Bac fae ratens . See rea eine i pes a ears had ings Ardmore 
Pfalett; POen Cy As ccs tia k Svtyie's hoae age Slane cies Ps spree org a ie Collingswood, N. J. 
Tutaplibey, Jobe, sae vette svn N cacy s > ais Oh Sia ales «5s ie elehar el gle ais Pittsburgh 
Pirrrttess Wo tA We «a's etna Sates 8 Sia eats Vg ele Wk Bea ene A West Pittston 
Eftrated; Siadth do, vig rats ito 4 avin aie -nwotca Wrens ’s 5 Vee ee indy ais RS eee Wellsboro 
Jacks, Thomas M. ........ cece cece e eee eee e eee eee cenas Hummelstown 
Jacoby, Susat’ GC... eee ee eee taeda enter. Trumbull, Conn. 


James, J. Wesley .... cece cece cece reece eee cnet eee en eeneeeaencens Carlisle 
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OMe RCE OLICUEY conti e oo x Were nce Magee eon e ain cite Can oA e Maraee Drexel Hill 
ORAM AMIRI Mss a ican'u ta sin tbh ana agree sare ania aja! Miah wa atacand si West Orange, N. J. 
MSR CL DER ARNON See A, GM vn ies nteas © premade maser aye aca Pa ch SAREE, Re eco ED Coraopolis 
Kaviiaiaen MO Ruchatd. Te. aces oe in al ea cra ado Rockville Centre, N. Y. 
Begley DA Oniia iG, ipa ti tp xcclet Wat eMule d hi ita weg mee patets a7 Hagerstown, Md. 
MEARE FER LCL ECL EN gatas octal ois Rte 45 a reasoner Os Tae cae Be Harrisburg 
Peet ROMA! Eh. ive. 8 sued vin Haron a wean) 0. Gin 4 sbeiainnra arate eee Ne Havertown 
Feeraicks Gente wy x trina sed aaron nwaiietiane wet naires Ca amma CaLarR eu Wellsboro 
Karechnier-Brecetick: Ic ab tat ser adic ad a ied Gre eas Rated aa ean. Delmar, N. Y. 
Dat ta ake ROLE ert din i hic. Phas ge Maa. a Ca sche he edo ala a, eae Philadelphia 
Relies a, -USUSAEY, iP Aae WE Sled daa ae hee AO Aa regan a ALANA ae West Lawn 
PEI AMATO sas Heed ascend oO aod SPR ag AER RTE A en thd a MT) eB Wyomissing 
PEST eR ROUOEE Lacie Wes é Wins, A ais ne a Ma ove eatin ond 6 Dye TR Aa at Harrisburg 
PERL RVR Mesh 2d ope Mec aver vc, siasarnl ante, «cern eg Rea. aa Rockville Centre, N. Y. 
PARTE Yee OGLE Biss La) cela. mv ¢ S E  gec ac eRe ae tie, CMSs mhe Ras Bryn Mawr 
PAWS eOISEAOCS: Pecan te eyed a Sad Kaa aa ee poner A ka eRe See eee Washington 
arr Perey dele et «dv cietesele ain eee Geiee Lege oY oA en diate Bethlehem 
HOG ML ALIOM WW vt Cana weteias ot aa ar ear elate Sona as. 5° Bordentown, N. J. 
Tentoite thle “Natciaek 3c. 8)in acetone banc I IS Mapes aaa ta ALO 6 dow Carlisle 
Denard, Dawe Aa. ehsd koe no ee wate gina apeaee ern Fue eae Carney’s Point, N. J. 
Pireiateoi deal Aiaec oc enatars va amesg ce ree ale ete, ora ee sh Plainfield, N. J. 
Rididiitis, eater Ni Gricuh. vatelgicsasabrad tomar tte douar pode OS k's, coe Washington 
Bateele sate Wy che «tebanice th otras aN ane eatinaie ee oe ONE as ane as s+, ciaaie es Carnegie 
Boats Paamas AG rei. Sut tiane Peteivai eave Bak ges Rtn tee gre ne ak Le Sate Philadelphia 
Toker Eictatle Boss cneg abate Oe ke ok « aiate Goda A ana) 0 aE en eye Oe Suse a Camp Hill 
Riaie Kelsie taster ei) oa ary's ae < atate-< so wincana aia wear algeria 16 er Ensenada, Puerto Rico 
McClelland: Ton Bec. acs ais ssp was ad «ne Saale sae an edi nares Washington, D. C. 
Nice lelland,- febitt: Regi big cas ocx win ag savrnieaensa 9. 4)\d Manes Caara Haddon Heights, N. J. 
Mecoadell Grace: Wags. sw curck Cha arees wk cee Ua wes Trumansburg, N. Y. 
MeGee,  Jolria Ge i. a. aia o sie Sins, aig cane 450+ a don mike anttecng et Nahant onwves Northport, N. Y. 
Whasris Eiwentiet VEN G 6 sariare teas eicana en we aa ate ot 2 64 ne Ala tle Hk a 6 9/6 080 Harrisburg 
Markley. Charles Al tas ster ok Whig 0s Pekan shee ene Mam shgpitin ne ers Camp Hill 
Martin. Kettit Cetie Lica avdlecchs ts alsw diese a saa k cee es ae Basking Ridge, N. J. 
Wearra, “AGtitie be aera diwcaae ate dak a dia ev ouuns anew diay ove cy tlo'le 44 ¢ on) alms ANG agape Butler 
Wee CIG eB AD oh «iets. gi atalebic acai ao a Wh w.a pidge gece coat 8am Middletown, N. J. 
Wredia- MROLGe Gace daas (60-4 Aiea ayaa, aves ce hw miaierene Were via Se RIK BAG Camp Hill 
Diener, Rev WUNADT rise career k wlan eae cane Rae a ermine OOF i West Lawn 
Mreneick se iaticst bg WN 6 ae sacs co ke'simaia gee enone Mae Ono's mae Kal Denton, Md. 
Mtb RLODL EDO ei c isch ea wee Gud cin Gib, ob dyn @tasaiele «44 ailatalintna rw 6h p 8 Rahway, N. J. 
Rete OGLE Ect chs sinter o WCk 4a, i's, «a gue lors erate din 0 Av eh era enne lehel Wlaidys Wyomissing 
Wratten Ee Mere stew Wicd», suPehaTslGys ageye eel dun vine as RW ele'el sum kia k Gy ANN D West Chester 
Dilla pate Renae eee h anecaty oie saps dac Pie nya ats dee ace dade SeaeMM wrOnd Mew ae ay aie Glenside 
Miatitehno, Spethren iinet, 60" x aligis vi Sa aptueretans ane elenee Wa dv lara aah aha ad Pelham, N. Y. 
PhOrietiay AMCs OMe Saeco, are Salada «ature aie ia-ast swe. ai o/s: Makaaun dashes “opahgeangeg ace Villanova 
PAIGE RISEN EE LUNN, ay Ge rau a ara SES. cu rai eligNG WR 15° SEN ACR hia eomamig Ss, 4OU OIE PTR AGE Jersey Mills 
NACE HOUGE: WIIARIAIL WNis.chcvass wtacerayhl of tomtran c wtovaval clas aoa here ara ws Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Wht SVAN ANS: 9 airs oe enya dale with aca tis a's a4. # Bra ataycase teat 8s ogra Mar ag Kingston 
Mortis. | Fadigin As See cane ge (Rafa wlnaal nn tte alice tia d Malem sags ahs Lansdowne 
Wh cisiscith eat ACeS Bes aaa Ss 2) aca talarasgiwcn gyn anata yf wade TS sm Saigo 40/836 Stroudsburg 


Murphy, Susan H. ......ccsccccsececssssccscccccsccceescesees Jenkintown 
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DSM 2 9) OSI EN to eihisn Evans dan 6d waa 'o 4 din aeRO aa a am maa amney ad Merion 
INGUE Noire NER cies &, cate an tina OR ero atoe OG Ae tare Rene Glenside 
WICHSE, LUMMIOURE™ vos Tote y eke cin: vy ough Salen, Mi eltctc «teats Caer Oxford, N. J. 
SPAsSers Mache Ber snacks Wee tase ik anaes gatas Gia tame ee eae See Westfield, N. J. 
Oiristeit. Semen. «hak Ya 9,2 ahs, «Reet BNRG ee waa eae eee as Highland Park, N. J. 
A STRtae ACN eden Ge here, nagar Verse ere ete omestacactce Se We eae cee elie cad Ridley Park 
PAG ArGy ELALCULES inal, SEaaa ee ate co hd a KC Pree ea es Washington, D. C. 
ater SR Ratd icin Re SR aro ee eS oc ty nna Staten Island, N. Y. 
RASCALS SLOG: SaNrd nar teie sans Seco MET Be Rak «Fe oe A King of Prussia 
BASLOLE: WOUSAI Ciba fect Ric tT etn our ach en Slee le aco a wa ee Pelham, N. Y. 
PAW TG YE PtiEy RES eter athe stk boghts, acataa. » Naseaa ue are agua « Sea eS ates Phoenix, Md. 
PELE ALOLIORY sect ste coe ates ee Shain ead ans WR ae Aaa Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 
Perkiriss MMAtles ples WE mc ertte, 28, re 2 eum eed ak idan He Kae PES Bedford, N. Y. 
PLE T Ss atOGEN Ul kraicreiee vee noe sac i. sep fone due Samu pare sata reas Laurel, Del. 
PMREKLOLI IMEC eae 8 mr ng Rea ee eee a he aude aud Seaun gk aks gh eee Berwyn 
Lice Lat arcane Mit erect arene gk. 5, ory ests ls a ere eo ge knees Springfield 
MOLICE PORE AN © oie Sete te eee eee hss obs Sor als Bd md STEN TAT room aS Jackson 
PCAs TOO SAE MAG | oe eek rs aa cepts ve, enc on en ahaa atkiae ek a Hingham, Mass. 
ROGGE. GIUtG ANCHO. G shhh wis! a, ate NaF sig ss CAPA de a Rr teat ia a eee Beaver Falls 
menischlebonaid a. 2s ie ks eee Beate eee ete toa oe Satan Reading 
PRICEY SPOILED Ruers taste tates sak Pans arta ¥olSe ies Geix wind Ceo a ASS oye ea ana Woolrich 
ULE ZO LO aHROMIAR CLM Ee, cscs EET Eee GU Rhee naar a: au ee eases Newark, N. J. 
WROD ys S AP sacha cdc, Bc Saha, anc Sh Series RIS kane FS White Plains, N. Y. 
GIRLS, “Fdsvies bart deta iecredy -w aus, kcpediatd: nem enap csi LCDS Copa Lies ues RNR Monongahela 
ockinan. Pcoyatel b. s. so. Mica 9 mlktsi eek bia py ins rari a2 ied eats oe ee Sayre 
TUOSEES os INOMAUG Tes, sta <n cath aqehaee and ne heats aint gested tex nears ean West Pittston 
FROSEG; SEIO WAL: IR cores aceity %- Gne Maa way wm ae oe ee eae Baltimore, Md. 
Mosenteldy Paap Aa- sc aAks Sug Seed hea okies Loan Seba Menai oes Philadelphia 
Bap prech tp George Wh co Fk i ee va ow inal dcsenss 0 Wea ge eo Towson, Md. 
SADE OSCE Tiyala gril Bis ss Rtas Oks Sail ww eae eee eRe Ret AL ee Philadelphia 
DA i HOVOT EY Rene lant y alan GO neg Cuda Re we oe Ta aR a Red Bank, N. J. 
BAUME RAGE WN os cick g rei, wi aad GMa Smee oc a er Bala Cynwyd 
Schantzenbach, Sv 1lisate WK. wiectecatvancek te «heute Oh eee SM eee Emmaus 
RUTILCLG, UR SAIN Pg” Goarafebails a aim ohms ace seeaeen a Poteau teen academy stay Maplewood, N. J. 
SCHOO dees OEE lope a um, «Ran ey vik ea Pn ae Summit, N. J. 
SChietikes Maa Peck is sacs ale el SoA case eth St pa? Dine ae Hempstead, N. Y. 
Secrets INA ie Pci sR Gace Ay wales we ok 3 muh wu piornlar ape create Holden, Mass. 
Shatton TP eaVOw wage e eh odes. Dees aaa dk Gh ee get UN Ae nes pee Harrisburg 
Suey eV IS) Jae as Oks pare acayhte tra via aia a woke ew OS GSR ee ea Mechanicsburg 
SEO sr edad WER ae gene pontels “ees ce is sR ara nk ea php kh a Rae Hanover 
SLL VOE MALLY Plone 5 sel ery igh acn ale ERG es 4 GAS ak Ma oS FoR Rie Me heres Philadelphia 
SHV Las Wy DLLDCY: os, eco sae eae ak eis eae Fy An mls Roslyn Estates, N. Y. 
SPACAs POV MAL IES ag. a! x sok Whee del ae eae A tae a ath hae FS wa wo Seeman mae es Carlisle 
SUMGE.. [ORtain Arau eet ae as VR ara Se ok eee Ao ae Wilmington, Del. 
Sprovell’ Prudence wnt. via amie ttekay sa ae ee aba i nlennae me saws re North Wales 
SUeclinnes OHM kaver sn bteet ponte rer ka Wann Capes sora gm tag ebm Re Bethlehem 
See ey ARIAL SMO = wie x soya hee, I. ah ae kar ar ee aa devas Meadowbrook 
SECON: JOR Mes 05s, 5s verily awk Aaa Hee eS Sia Paes LS Ah ae Sn ere McKeesport 


Stelivvage BHCOMOLG: Worse Sra. entieiae diag heparan me sae Burlington, N. J. 
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BRAM ONE ISS oa ee thie eh a ane ASG eee BL. | cen GOES Waynesboro 
ROC ACRE Ete mia ELIE Sa, . x, <a arigeiaianennlt via nlgeara ei 4 6 ccs ala ae Pittsburgh 
SSReettety A PACHA eGo, ota cl cs -csac Queue) GARTER W ete sO ake ed. od BS Clarks Summit 
RON ee RAPE aR OTET EOENIAE! © atoiccicie. che wa cas Sak trace ead nts EDS i Pe. Indiana 
RGM ESRC A Nag a fact aoe tdi. Sos sua, cae tha. Se eR SP Bellmore, N. Y. 
Se RPL ANMI Misa SiS Eee Ay 1c Se OBiaC ot AG SAM dT Ons AO wees sts Narberth 
WRRCO AVILGUIRO Ee) PE ch T 878 aig 5 xo Saks ed Mad Th Ge RAROT | Caw eos ack Hillside, N. J. 
GrGRIPMINES Soe MEAAEN EMS 55 oath cd or gag oan eile tale a aa SR uae oe oe ol Re Noroton, Conn. 
peter Peter eee yc sient Ba Gn VS eee Uy ne cei, ne fame ee Sewickley 
Heat SAPEICHREAR AEs 8 cs FC EME igh ico Bc ie Oe ee OE, ee Wayne 
SMEARS RTE INI IWS SS ans ais ah Peay soc gid ec seca kes bs Wee alanek or oes Kathmandu, Nepal 
SER SRI eT SERENA Ey heals 2 sas, goer ea Pa a ee LS ft Bite Athens, Ga. 
EtOH TIMARESCNENE PLCLTETIE NS ao Ar a- 2 SSaat BO fate eeA POR Meee Fe be ad Ca ae GT Springfield 
ICIS Ra elt tea Pon. ei ea Le Fos acdeton socleied a achiseem Carlisle 
MIEEISCR EL ROCRERUCOIN A, tans 50) 2 as ciscanv a talent tock Weed Faia AG¥ wa ie Red Bank, N. J. 
A MUM al seer hee kay wpa ReGen A dhe a Dh ORE ws Westmont, N. J. 
AICS RAIEMUINT NE On ther, ne oe, ce alee 4 a Beate vas 4 a 24 New York, N. Y. 
RM peesese a Nene teeta ct: Soha i Gastoear ek ial eee Io, weak wa Kes: «Ge cee Palmyra 
os A MeN CADE ord oa a ee hc ad ats in Morte ok wnat «aan 8 Cumberland, Md. 
Miele MERON ek vas se, iC PA a he cose tw a ee RD ca oe Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Ne mcta Le IAL BUT PG ugh crklace-k, slay giao eh eam Gace 4d vig aca Hummelstown 
SU EMOSIChtp Ee SUM RCITO AM ES eter, hes Sete BO et de oy we Ga abe ate Norristown 
Ne Aes MOMAON Nay tore g, 7,04 a8 Cake GER it a ws ae Berkeley Heights, N. J. 
Fev e Mme REOS Re ice tea hr Mea ee ekg tA EAE «oc oe. te OE Beatie Wyncote 
Dee onN@N 0 ARIES = iain tere Cas gl sf eee Sate eRe ae te ye a aie Etters 
Sealed COREE” Wile ci ss iho OR Rs Pek Ae ob Rat. 3S) ts wR Tee i RR Christiana 
SUC RCH PETOUIGL.: Bayss dia. <.. 5 Pee es ia cette OU kd Os tee Erlton, N. J. 
BG Ts BENS Toto cs Ug Ra gor 2 ee SE Seem Ai x Harrisburg 
NACAMAURO AOMIRD RORY all ti tie cin Oe gene, ee eee ie Ly pea Pas, PEO Scranton 
We Pines, “We Mati ee At rt 2) ae ere Bits OPO ig ena a ale Carats Carlisle 
WRIGISOL, EMD Necture «sts “wid. g kA RG heck Tale vas dco tetas eR ate ea ibe. jd WAE ace Carlisle 
WN ales ge ANIC as Ge Sec Gish a ORR. RT RT ATR sc cy STEER TGC on TG ins Andover, Mass. 
Weis: Neat RN ha se cand Gacs, Aen at, SCANS Rae alae ape aad wile CSAS toe Wallingford 
Wihiawells Greorae Ls. sittin aan waceg en men valet iis ol see West Englewood, N. J. 
Oy Hane NEMERAL Eien Li << cig: «etoeeeceMlcca nmnatact ee Mem ah Tap i aa 4 Siacabs Woodbury, N. J. 
MCR ARDEA SE ESS Sadie 7% lai ier toc act a aad Lope sta a, SGdhd Sarat ee Oyare West Pittston 
MU IRI R REST. Leak 35 hv nak pepe aw ae 3 ae ae sun ee tase oreo a edad aleshice Macungie 
RURPT RCN RIN aul MEP OEEEN So - So-u PE ascii ao UR wea mY cas hice oh ac Poahw gl Silver Spring, Md. 
Ne MALAI Ne MET EI Le ERS sc oak ed pus cel de OF ROM aIee ie e «0 sks Williamsport 
MN, TRIAD NC RTRNO Gree TUN Ss Ac gh eae Pale Mikes Sah Fs bok ay daiBan ea eae ATO be Vandegrift 
SU LISLE: ARRIOU MERU Yeh caret, 4 ap MUON TRS sty, SERN Aca Wis has, py RAC us, 09-0 Philadelphia 
NOE IA CITED NE aaEROM ate sh tees YE aN na cde Mra AOR cares SET eeeohentor Cia Philadelphia 
VE W Ol, Santee! Meter PEs 217+. as MD sda Shaw etann acey esa and aia “sok Kenilworth, Ill. 
REMAN I erat Mei ela Page ete a ccs ic es Pe WS AE Aah dmc URE es OER eG Yardley 
WRF CMEC ON BERN EGR SE cc is aicdss nite ncay arabe Se dip cate Vena cB" a biG Mount Holly, N. J. 
Waitin: Rac rra ted Me Sree. aaah ate aie a hp ee ge PR etude od Plainfield, N. J. 
ZALOSIN:. Tete hago giioK Ca a oe aos arora 6 Pam REL Cee O ede Great Neck, N. Y. 


ZR Ae AL PEA Pk ok a ood NES OR es POT a ia ss oo Ephrata 
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Sophomores 
OR AMR AECLA Milena sccs sas ag ea acu cad Sean Bos Git Gn aso. 9 od a paler een Rockville, Md. 
PUGARIS,. MMMM EN yo loin tattoo whee Seater Ra oo dvi We Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
serine Maca RICAN Acree.” ck acute hae aiacs Sims Goat we i-a a's sm, ors teen a aca EE Woodlyn 
PERUSE: cINReCR ADEs Jk” Say ce ane ORD chtaie gran a ers a Sale ae wae ten Holliston, Mass. 
eaSO eA TUSAINE NN: ca 5:0. cheno eaad De Be bbe do) & Rhos iis Le ea Pittsburgh 
RU EIRSIDA SEOUL «oes Sins sh gepeae NOM eats leg Yorn sg am p Th wee NE Westfield, N. J. 
MTU CE S| een AB 2S os. Si peat Aaa tee 2 Ugh Sass ote Ws ak hw as ae ee Reading 
PETA TEEIEN Ss PRCOINES. <a 5's a NE Ook AMT Ra IE Iie ek daw © SA on aes Newtown, Conn. 
PAM EIITECHRNS S| HELISEREG: «Lees, ae atc tae totais SERA oie mt Zac uh Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Paras Ieee CUCL ees ee fp ro uid anes ati kd hapeaiee aaa Dig hares. < bd Ser Cochranville 
Wes litctets BR ATICIS. <Dlea  S ee tears aa ay Se as eee. Sao aPica Waterbury, Conn. 
PRA PACK NY cd cinky sie Bhd Ste AP as ae aa Reece eS Bridgeport, W. Va. 
SARE Ies ANIL) LEM sors SiMe ells. oh in Ses Gb wk oat ate mee Pennington, N. J. 
Patio OGL cies s. ab ides ae GS nie ea Aw wided.s wa AM an et See aes Erdenheim 
Seite A GCISTOP UE! isi a bicce his egack 1 syed aieieucCeye a8 cece SS Singapore, Malaya 
Be Gte IRORCRCH Basra vg "s)s Roy BMCCA ARR -G GAR WA sw rks Sl cw-k Stee ape ae Sh GE Wyncote 
SCOR, Ua El iach ee aes tee ee ue dais Sa om 9 Old Greenwich, Conn. 
ESRI, SEMETCNE INI ons agllie Soom, cdl Ae PGR Oem SIRO Sin ee BS Se Allentown 
TCU MRM Det oe Sat the se wi kee SaaS io Ee Saat Te WEN CECA Philadelphia 
Gt pes eat Mee cey io oh a 4c sadn ac gk sap ss ws SOD a caes SEEN, oe ee Mechanicsburg 
PRESS PAU AMOR EM Hee. ay ceuea FM auaiie Mlabu akemata. 40h iia Soak aww ox ANG Te ame ees Concord, N. H. 
RiGee CONG Wem kash ocs sis PENT LAs byes 3 Ma wage Mi dw ew a Ree Philadelphia 
PoeUMiari. OAAMEIEO Nt et oi 55, sins aia SUA os Bota Rep wake Chatham, N. J. 
ESI CaaS RCU MEN Bi, LB co US Ge ato. 2 Grc.no 5 ov aharz owed mw wa obo AE Red Bank, N. J. 
Bvt cls Aer awater Ges A ce h nie sapiens sae: Saptavn ala ak Suen bx'e wae eae Coe Philadelphia 
BlOstetO Dene wis eta de cn er ecltnw Gk os sow pod ook sae 2 a hace a Carlisle 
FoLP EME Lia Le VNC VERA, hay Alc Wit a cody 5G aeang J ates end clin a soca tae nae Philadelphia 
BG eh Asan is 6 ee eee edna Bose ate ak este ae eh ee Camp Hill 
EURO PISO ivasE TS Moet ode aealiche Eee Ww Sie ta, eG, o ganeliatamee eae wae SOE Camp Hill 
PSC CNe DEVAL IDAL AGAIN. y's Rice ag AR HOE ae 5: andes ad odo « omy oma TARE ater ES Haworth, N. J. 
NO DSS HL, IN ANNU Ed, chsh. eMmBaaT RC soo, pte Sala Sow Finca Pred ed ta Sees Stamford, Conn. 
PRPCONG MAA rata Ge. Minne stare bay ahs hace ce.) Fa oe be ae eT ee Oil City 
BiOdy, Molt tORe a ls.. s-<:padiahs fa alee Gea To a.0s Age k oe ae aes Lawrence, N. Y. 
PSCOPISTEtE) ey AMIGSBLL CES oh 5... pha ainda aid o Died a's, cule SPR Reale ae o aAe Rr =. engin Harrisburg 
ESTO Ws CAN aes cd a ede seni ae Stee SMa sani e oer ona’ ea ence Haddonfield, N. J. 
DUtgEr epee Pe Sendo rakes stds a laces © 2 Sige an oa enieL.S Wee Waynesboro 
Bvt ATC. OOUE Ai cata co he coo Re weet ho bie a MR TER se RES Oe ee Media 
Calhoon,-KCHAgles Wipe ah: cutee. sae abt Ga oa ob MRIS MAT ok aR ie a Rk dc taae 6 ean Erie 
Gatd’ = Michael Be 5S Gs aaa cite eieasiees Sah eters Om the ete at Westminster, Md. 
Cael, Varies ef is:. a. see wtptmag ety, 0k 30h 2d Biel Gee BRINE oe abe <a aol BR ae Newport 
Gatison: .Naticy IMis 3::<:dirned sata ite we bite atenatabe.s Alvi Se RINE ba hom Iselin, N. Y. 
CaettG is METRE 5s beats Saree ea ak iees OR ie OE ene oO vk Fairfield, Conn. 
Carmositic chard fo. arts 4 Rath Ae earn alas a bie eles SE CS bee oie le Philadelphia 
Charlton nomias: Be sian wae t tet ew aici sb Since Sa aee aene a ota te Nanticoke 
Christ Thomas: Fis cizs Space ets See See eS ye ag eb oe Rock Hall, Md. 
Coat Wat Ud =.= Pcie a. vcore Bp sane sae ado aS Re a Os aa SA" doth da Soeul, Korea 
aber, Wai aie. + vas cca ce ageils ctabeene og tts wey eeers te ana ahtg wicdre Great Neck, N. Y. 
GEC hes IStOr Ps hac Atk eles agente einda e ePRa ON Ne lef caes ioe Ane «, Salle pitts oe Enhaut 


Cotemiar. Michael: $3 isnt. ae Cae sat eee rage Rati Gis cid | Sa Harrisburg 
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COMprOmy, V esti ly, «os +, Wea a ee RE ora and macnn ea ns Wallingford 
Rousttigne, constamce: [iy .2-. t6ic¢ paren cae us ote eae Philadelphia 
CLOMID POMS CATO, hg tcc aah oe ae he ee East Brunswick, N. J. 
CLO WLey ¢ OEGNED. Leet 5 Site OS Race i ated Pe RTE Soe Re On a Es Hatboro 
Cumier Senaed IO oS a hola erik ea oatee Rc Pe ae Cincinnati, Ohio 
yAiel, RI AED ctr Cuero tts Ail See Sta ee ha bee oe Flushing, N. Y. 
Bawa Peseta tener ta cart dk he te a kes ka Yonkers, N. Y. 
IDAGESS ATOM Me oa 7 a. lage ARES AIR 9 eS Oe oes hs West Chester 
PUM ee VISIO Lt coy Pandan setae meee nets PE AAT ee see eee Whippany, N. J. 
META Sete PACER CE. 9s: ana ie Cx Mn eli eee sh Re ee ae ae Hummels Wharf 
ANSON ESAELOR Ec seh ee crear es EI ys orc a aia he Rak ee Baltimore, Md. 
SETA CMGIT, SECRET Grp erie ak ty aes ut caryhoee Soe he ev Flourtown 
DOE ere OH ice ares Soe sot? a ee LD oer RE ode Cah EWE Narberth 
Dichweneey lela hytis Da cya cer yd ates NSN SR hag FS Ke AE Jenkintown 
POUL aie OLD ARN SBS ccf Sarasota: anton <i DPR cnet anata <i oS IOR Rs R Rumson, N. J. 
BEE Aree anes AL KOK t NAY oie ada ene cars an awe ea a ee ..Metuchen, N. J. 
Prowalascre Cndie Plea wtePe isa Od ci Rae aa PE we Re Oe a Ee OO OE aes Warren 
PENGSEICOEECL NEL CEN ied “NA seid Bt Paes lta ara Serer gsake Me tak alae BOR Elma, N. Y. 
MAN Banautid: bas harna eeicm acieaiy anid emer e a peat we Mountain Lakes, N. J. 
Ate PaSAaEY Neth a eG iss 66d. iodo LR RED ARAN FEA Liat OR TRE LOS Paoli 
Bates seasons. tice caaw 6 Padova tee oarteho uci Man ark era ar eat EN Marysville 
Beata TOM sn win ag. ae actarsat aaa 5) ites, Hea ro aN ek an Raa a Pe Cranford, N. J. 
Brick: Ai FOdisaeacringre ct So 0 shaken inten atc eka taut bole ori 'Ss aA Ree LeE tye Denver 
EQidti2zzisoAtice hit ee, wat casa ORAS Cada, eae hha wd dhe wee die ote Carlisle 
Ends, BOtrainie: Ph sao toler sts a chee Bis See Liaw eee ts East Williston, N. Y. 
riSti Oeil ONAL. WOR Ga a..3 Uy: a sckanns- state a ane am aed nce as Lee epee Shinglehouse 
Piette utatie;; Panes Te F-55550 hve ce ee NA Lange ee Ce Wid AG Nun ele whee saws Camp Hill 
PIBCOS Tle AUPITIIOUISE’. (ica a2. dee hee Dok ee Gel an a TN wale nae wie alee York 
SFr] Lost ped Wa 1 (Oc Rn ees 2 2. Sy Ra re ES nO am te Ae ae Baltimore, Md. 
rericates: JAMS Nea... ae Aton aa Seka es We oan wa diate aeed Chambersburg 
raGiiiie rere Parola Bane, eer cae, . ins ved Wate aetaa ad Fikes ae pas ace Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
Psi Neb i SEAT Ma ine Sto aan eo ae ny, Set Ne a ate RIN as Saat Knoxville 
PEAMOe, MIONAEICOL: Oithete Peas cel x Aa echo a2 ela PRA TG ee ee de lee Gwynedd Valley 
BresGe rier Cer <a. scare oor oe PASI cert bear Gua ae aa oie baie Old Saybrook, Conn. 
PROSE CUS Aicgcs ar sa ens aR a ea cee Mes WR Raed AE I ed «eek Ae Arlington, Va. 
ee esl ORG acl s atoce ous aovah ayerensie.s eat ge eT MOIS I Ohad, ant N a RgeeaeeNG Boston, Mass. 
Gallaninee? Toathey iy Ae iin 6 vk aratnls: she lee a Mes ath are valk ene lg ee Carlisle 
rate CHARGES F;., Yada oe cam Rar hee uaa wate Ries New Rochelle, N. Y. 
SrAUte,. PARES. Loy. eilerath Liat Has eecacar ss megeant, 80 ach Mind aim bree eer aha ale a "achameaear eee Levittown 
erie Hea heteetdele eas Picacen AO RE A Oe. aa PEG BRIO aici paree ee ganna Sie aca Somerset 
REE RCT NEN CLI EEF Ses, a faced cs see OSs se ike ts ICR hada ene ater at ee Philadelphia 
RecA Lees CUS EA TV a aia a aka ene agin aa, 2 ate tostg Behera oe mre AR Nd Chatham, N. J. 
reel POET CDi a tak asea tax. aitice oie Areal ea ere VCash White Plains, N. Y. 
COCA ihn WK aL DOI SOE J etic ov aa caine hiv Ss pontaaala deen 2G ache sean «ieee Pittsburgh 
Sreet Cate WN Ly sete, bein a aun ele cia Oa po ka ALD oa hed ar eth gen a eceee Harrisburg 
MS ORELIARU AIT RAW Moe oes, To eae eels es ae hd AIMEE Bet MATA se a Hamburg 
Csteendiiniger... Arthur Jun i.e sc lite a 0 vine ak bee aeies aw tla omen ae ads Hewlett, N. Y. 
Cee AN i, eracadee we a aia a se FCT alleen egt ReRised are Silver Spring, Md. 


GEOR ES, LIC BPs a5. ao FIR ea nema: Misa GIN is NOLO a ACRE Raa ON Oreland 
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Giiyniaisiet 4 Rate ed ee ine 5 a aati AAS Gs SR Ses ah Se Bethlehem 
HCC Nand Satay Soe joing BIRR a aetna e eR 6 ae Upper Darby 
PANG OLE) Pancr, wietrna decals ataecahs cece ite ee Ah ta Ventnor, N. J. 
LARC SRR Doss a tanaka ariach nc Nh Ring ink BOA % ccavaei rabid eae ae Wyomissing 
Pane MOANA ala stone dione emi ah 0 ieee. at) Sean GRAM Poolesville, Md. 
EI StiaS OY MONT ROS Ay suc dk rine oes bee oun oo va wee BS Baltimore, Md. 
la Gine CaGUAUy AAT: acizch sais aie he aoe WR tee ayares A ork aurtootenss es Rosemont 
PR AL COR; IAT YY 95,0, cNe sere aN eee ae Aira naes oa ies ocd MAGA wh ko RA Watsontown 
FLAP WOOG see PEG, <3. aga eaten ieee tees eed dvs Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Paskelly irneimaacl... Jt." ca wc ane mas Kee Se Scien ks aK om Lanham, Md. 
blectrer, “Rodney Ry wae vice ae ee Mess a ee eae aS Emmaus 
Pledster, Marybeth saa «ater gece < whee Whe Ma catncins eo a ow. oe as Coatesville 
Piglsel,' Willen: $5 ess ed eek ee hs ek a aS: od Falls Church, Va. 
Fein phil: Gorge Wore ac ch Peas aca STR ER ioe oak Re ee Philadelphia 
Pigadricksoty; ROGER NL. Daas ates Oe waives ae ow iets ale a ae Rae Willow Grove 
MVeRte Cheep CCE “Acie o Siac, 3 se PAR ack Fea G ce Seat es ema daa one cars ae as Harrisburg 
inde “Roper was” x 2.x ksi ahs ihe 3-4 see gies QMS ue ean « Amon eee Springfield 
DTI, METS oe (acc. a a Rixtg nh ale cw, a went Uae wee ameter em beeet map Miedema ne an Philadelphia 
Pirtcherss lenny 2b.) cc ctora as Gas a Sues Finke SAG EE A Cae ee Milford, Del. 
Piatehens..Patiicia GAN. ofe-asteawe dere o aero Geen aes Chevy Chase, Md. 
Frowseal. Doma: Bess. c Pea ado ws See Acs ok a ew a aane ee. ees York 
FRORVAANICL, + FADE ea. cc Srsne 5d. cs up dtaing o BAR ns ae epee cas sia aaa Philadelphia 
Piniddy; Mariantiee ax déasiio sea: < «= Sice ae ey eae eeate ae a Philadelphia 
PI HOSS AD AUTIGIA <5 sete ve kio Wea BG. ia 'w nw ake aa aha ao ee ee Chevy Chase, Md. 
Preant:* BatbataoAhn= fers od. care ated sake es ard eee ee Gee eee Camp Hill 
TGSHNO WEE. JOSEP Ma Phe eke ws Sra wc Syatens ad wets mooretns eileen ome nara Drexel Hill 
OEE SCORE! His, 6 900k sw: saat os 9 com Cleik's ReNeR Sire ire oat ammeter Penllyn 
MVANMM WTR AEIN Fy case a airasaus aoc. wae Gos bene altace Wk MRSS oe Siena pete eee We Pittsburgh 
ARO Tied TUG Aisa ich izn cc Usa cg a mid i'n. 0. <0 3a Nemo den 9 DO Reanainar yal Seca aN a am Media 
Aicrocles en tau Meg cee is ay iene Aly ake 2 AD.S 60 are Swe MN ear Spier Rockville, Md. 
i) lid ACARI ESE = ese So hac Say pai ath a oe ae ro a an EN ee Pitman, N. J. 
POCO ar DRCENSEE IO F helicase torre, Steve ja too Sw Hate ee Wiprare eee ten Baltimore, Md. 
ARIAT ME EN RCINOYS oe taf pha Fac yore ded + Sad pCR Le LAT MIN RNG awl Wantagh, N. Y. 
POUNBOI,  PNEOAOLG TY siecle ta Atcewihe bi sie atthe Uv Wd oe 9 woe alates Avon, N. J. 
ODOR LESSOR se Soe, ack, Hoe Sia bine, le wT 8 Shoe care igs Wien laters Delmar, N. Y. 
ACSI Ear nee eigen nls acpi age NA VSias o'uvaroie we wine 8 3 y00% Washington, D. C. 
NCO eC AARP toy eRe. Che Me tak oie kuin Lud ss eeges Chambersburg 
SIRAE Sovak SCARE Vere Be ng ap ears nde os eee ek A, Ot a, wa saraln wwe wie. «all a waa tone a eM aph Riverside 
POLO AO MICH NSC IO as Grae aarti SUS: Sp ackle aioe ace a nodose A TA SOE a eae Philadelphia 
Ragaiayia ns rates esi sg oe wae aia 6 So a oar wk dw eS a Middlebury, Conn. 
Beeariat: 1 MOrr ates soar 5 caeet en Mais one ic, Ser aR Kae dace kau ha, 6 SKE a a Collegeville 
ICU RAN eS Ea MR cn sae Me on CR Renda ance Mea dace ae WS 9 sisal Strafford- Wayne 
TRCRICEINODGED Logan ts: area cating rics. oes ode ek niga a ween visa ev Chevy Chase, Md. 
Tuertney ean els he g's sac ay obe shah ak ROME edi eb okie wpa a Ea Fairless Hills 
PACE OOY TR IOLOS pi uation taal ny tN thera Lok «a laceiee Ue Seema wah 2 Pennington, N. J. 
Beleinere sal atlas S ak Bis ty ay eure ane se ada ies Biiare ae Berkeley Heights, N. J. 
PALITIGOL HAUSER UT Ra cave Sauls es aE oA a, Sao iaral tckoia gaa ow 6, ate ene Wellsville, N. Y. 


HGR eh fll chars aes ee se ete he bee cde oe a irre wets ee New Oxford 
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Recents iChat - i stg, oss cete sds tecee eden Var te «toate roan cae Floral Park, N. Y. 
Rector, Willian: Bo, Pipe... kn aden capi SR eg earls kad ew a diame a cnoelees Lock Haven 
Ropenhaver, Joyce S.. 5 sca cites «ashe diviacek @aints aia'e Bare le aes we Hummelstown 
MaOste,. Byes Be ao wn. Uiihahacce. con eas hae eae soem aioe 2 Shillington 
Werte ger, Virginia Mees sees diac cawis a a are ooh «Omar wee nara Mine cow's a. ae West Lawn 
Bat; Studst IV Ver arc 8 ark cee ee wen gate iy at acs Woodbridge, Conn. 
Larcombe, Samuel -H., Ji. 0. ci i. penne ready edad sence Silver Spring, Md. 
RdszlOx: -JOMD” Py eos. sia Ralls ahaa sts Dye GRR UI ae gee w'aTk, ow 9 a7 Nk ga Harrisburg 
Bees NW tian: Cedi e acattie ats wig sete Ok oN eRe Te Cae ng k RD Springfield 
HéKoy,-0nt $s ft Mar sega ies, Kemet et ek eat Simsburg, Conn. 
Lewis. Howatd: Be" 2. Ag cis eta oy ys 9 ig? La ns Winchester, Va. 
Mivht, David Ri. cu sic tas dguitn ss os pain ig <8 Papi akee sl teas Wee Magia bee 4 Carlisle 
Liste, | P@ntp ped seed pce AEF Me vy eR eek ET ee Ae es Pekar ee Carlisle 
Lockspeiser, Stephanie ........ 200 cee eee e ec ee eee e te ne eee eens Williamsport 
OG yO gain cts Se cut Fk ae a See caine gt hae New York, N. Y. 


Wepdsy Wea knw enka Wont Gn ec Aude Vane ae Ne «ee AL 
Bohman, “Dorothy” Mii ..4 i iets co id thee beeen eh ee Pound Ridge, N. Y. 
ere, FW Cheer Ee 5 es chic ansehen nha ess 8 Ok we ee a8 to wide To yell le Philadelphia 
Bowell; Ghtistopner i. sai sas sae < saws on awe Aa me on + RENTS Rye, N. Y. 
Mites Vad tity PW andrea testi 4-8 owen cme aya os ead 00 Dap Moan imag 3 ENE A RRS Mechanicsburg 
ite Marionie Vu cua s Wea dieds «i ian is 04 30s SNe CC die Way winre le St. Albans, N. Y. 
McAlister PRodger Tas sit uiskeid clternh ed = hn od ae sofa <a ee New Haven, Conn. 
McCarty, William M., Jr. ..... bch RR OR PUES: res aera ee hrc ak Carlisle 
BAS lew wip Ge, Serna Cigaca wes ole a les'd ge weg eT wy ig en Boothwyn 
Dc has teeat tte RG GH Nee yal es Vist arta «hs a cara aa > gn 80 a Metuchen, N. J. 
McPherson: Dowalas Ric i acct 6 oie a Me aie 8 6 aise Sia A yas Granby, Mass. 
DAAC EIT eIEME Ee ae wae Male Ves. indian Sake hao Seca aw wee. <4 Darien, Conn. 
VAMC E RURELY Flee eid oe Mice a dal va aw een, ea 4. 8 yale Sneha et Oa, Wee Orange, N. J. 
Wiaticy Great Pavol 0 iiic coat vgs oa ate tod nue deaega aia sia hese oad es Meadowbrook 
ULAR IER NI Bnet Sadek locks feces aig tee ao eave adnan ca #08 ae we a oa Philadelphia 
Wbeitees chee er taea SRG, arden © ae aw ek tes etek otk ha a Fs Way Reha Cle Sa wea aha gees Lemoyne 
Nilastets, Way ina: wet-c aid baie hielo c-4 td wna se aiale asp ea dards de Valley Stream, N. Y. 
Tanewelic: PARttG lee CMe Ny trac tuck aha ck wets wx kas eos ek NR kOe hss Pittsburgh 
TORN FORMS Nea aan cruAtl Wik a. on aidan eho 6 OE Auth cw wags DUR e en amd se wa Hatboro 
Wlediis; OHI es Sacra calcd es ating Maw ee Owe oe aad «Cia eRe aaa e oT oleae Lancaster 
MiRMAISeH SOUS be Secinats oa atin wes) Saetaags wr ek aw iaige Sinn a ei eek even aeaiene's Santiago, Chile 
Wiileds AMANGMOE Gaeta isk Heda Bi ORY HAC, cade Tele Wp ne OR ma Ge Aes Camp Hill 
Waiter NasseH ates PE ea nd wince vce ie a chig a ty Rah where eae eee as New Holland 
WMoreans Richatdiew 2° 4: atints capes vena w meats. ae ad Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 
Ri cecem, Pec OMiy.< ED. akasy <aide-acgls W-u eee Wisk As. fa aR cacs tee NR Frankfurt, Germany 
WHOCEOG, Liltila Shes so icdia oc checkin Cay ah eivide einen Ua iw ees we aN Pittsburgh 
Murphy; RPaulss cbs dae th aaitahs aie a OO cs Cag de ee mye oe Manasquan Park, N. Y. 
Wiyers: SUBS Rey bic e aera Siar dala 4004 ie WARMER God de cine Rane Mr Forty Fort 
Miers; Liat saa o33 tea aaie ns ate Nia = a Spe as ens ohne eee en Sharon 
Natlor: Kathleen Coin oi oa oe Cantal ig vie pinlaigia ule wont gemieRmine os Oe Broomall 
Miewing, “Wiaty? Wee 44 vss shane s arg He iat og eae Ree a Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Wichols Motatd Wy. 2 5c sioh 0 sie ees seca cle ringer ae go aa eae as Harrisburg 
Noblit, Susaia Mes. oe. reid c ce Keni ciewten awe arenin aigeiers #8isis Jersey Shore 

Merion Station 


Nolte, Lawrence: Hi coos ie eae ea eek ees nals Oe ee ma Ea aie 
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Cristal, SARIN ME: © ste-ctedt sna: ota aldivig ss A a “ethgg ate WORMS OURO A wn onl w ele We eae Sayre 
OFermpens Prete apes o's start oe acaceth se Wis ae a dae cows a aS North Plainfield, N. J. 
CGR nC ae eee ntick Fo. wie Ala R EG) <abbaoe SMES al 9-5-0 ieee epee s Sates Chester, N. J. 
PRET PI AIIGE PG eos Wind oAc high Ale B'G 32 eater ik, SUG Oe win pe BES 0 Ms Little Silver, N. J. 
PARE VOR Mos) Sanh a are abies feo ag ha. etek Se ean sews eo Philadelphia 
PAtlorstie Wet eae aia S akg ame oT ea ee ae a wee She Huntingdon 
ARTO Iee A TURLEY ate 9) HS eae alla. Saw creak hk Etta lads «hasta Lk apo eeenn es aie Flourtown 
PP SCIeY or War LANGE Nihal tia ole cole) eaicn eka ew SPR ae RASS rsina Oe AN sy, SR Ea Ores hs 8 Mars 
PCT At GAP eM oa? 6 ay ciausihcac ale as 6 o «cm alee aultet Wi Sas ape, 5 RAS Are Ale Flushing, N. Y. 
PEECtaRel, NIRGICED: Ls 5°C5 9.5.5 Sys SR lk: 2 cease bam Hla, des acne A Bee Summit, N. J. 
FORGES i ORD age 2 his need Adie a Cale We nee elses Lic Os aie « Ateed ata WRG eee Sunbury 
PCH MOSCA) Ne 8-5, <a aes Rasde €.5, ore sha Athy aplasia alle SIO MRO Rs fate Beer Bethlehem 
PAPPUEMO ATO Pls ar SARTO oes os ig Whaat Rn 4 SMa a's © wie Kciane «a whee ACh No ee Philadelphia 
PISCTQUIAS ORION Fa ret gn erga cis cteiale Dip wa eld ee wie S aara tamara dag, 6.0 bac Nutley, N. J. 
RAD RYT TRTIS NG a aoe a Peace eS ciated ale Ms She REN ite: 5, ae alae OW, ae a oe Bryn Mawr 
Beetle matmelR ADAIR, 2c itch santana Ga aieeeksty OMe abete iio ean laa salve ene, b's <0 hae ine Dauphin 
AOE eMC Tin esc eadatw es 8 co waatane Seem wie Viti eaate ae a eee A RSs Collingswood, N. J. 
PRBUPOVIA IO SNM CCUIE LTRs sd a: wr ons cn G5. ol eons all vo Fd. 4. 2 edie: al Towle 9 eee eRe eae Newtown 
Tee OPERATE shoe's, Dadhichi s MPU "a 0 <iraid 6a «whale Mle aS auaeace Bergenfield, N. J. 
Tea OE TOI RR Og iahe one GpaieiraeeAta a nike back» SCL 2 dee RA eR «ae Downingtown 
rete ate woerincl Shek Ad! 5 zest ucue cht ees dhe scape erate Midi aie aie eae Pa Nee Wawa Waynesboro 
CCT SIAT PA MU acatad Pears, 1. sg deste tx eee, 5. Bolly AAG bos Nan GA « dlieaw ip Ge tiene Landisburg 
RRC rIS I eT AMER. Lae, cen a Uae Ie wn a So gn te acd te ae Clifton Springs. N. Y. 
IRMOAGS. Ete a NOn hs Mere ts ws > to a, dgeia end: Sindh sw deta! ae we WH ee bo ages il ams Philadelphia 
shia ths wey eRA ED pie se ia; 5 lho Bd toca la Fvlincara: Oh cde- SOR Raa Ok Sik oe we gee Reading 
Riddiesbetcen.werchiane Nyt. sgok cia ks <a wis s poo Meaioeria ae pS See Carlisle 
ROGSIS DANCED. 6 S54 5 ass doaie WAgin a) athe sbeuatate a 30 Miaveds Ai aap etapa, S Sherman, Conn. 
ROME RET MDAVIC EL, ocak o eRe ok CACM NY FER RAMOS ae abe Vee tes Middletown 
WOUCE, Plseaivgery Mi 5 i ciad pie dsc he hoagie Dek Femerp o D es gen p peer es Carlisle 
PRBS CAMARA She his Foc nve, ok eRe cs ork Ss StS Ba le alae ahassal ah leew! Siw BROOD PS Verona, N. J. 
SHaieChele MOLT Ag os se oii tcke hug «aid tite sae ela tino aia ats Ramsey, N. J. 
SACS AIMAMIOY RAG seb salolcs coiure. booth Sab, An. w'p iy b S-o aro s, opee atta ake b race Great Neck, N. Y. 
SACI SPONGE Phi ss asso ocak whe eke hus a6 ob ame 0 Win oa an ek Red Bank, N. J. 
CC HAGLOE EWU Tbe Sec shad arcs aw a dau 7s pets Dead ola aah ne ata A 0, 8 8 Cynwyd 
Schieticks Autti ns: or rites 2 wot nis: Aan Clg ae aCe Rag es ey Hatfield 
SCIMANUS ATIOTA Sie cee rie Bete dia se kc RAN gt odes kag hess wale es Jersey Shore 
Schl Gsisesies ceo pets CL ipiier ars Gaborik nants be as ee ele wpe is ES Levittown 
Sohivsven, Rebertels. gy inle sora eee wkd a ab sin dh GR eaatstn eRe lgune t= Carlisle 
Schisetder: Aideler Gs x .5-atdeaitle Gas akanen cng Ao eal e ols laf a Little Falls, N. J. 
Schnéider ‘Davids F246 wane ton tha eile xan aah atelals 0 New York, N. Y. 
Schr lth sJotattt TD. ha shee evade abate aca Se nie eta goat araege 8, « xtetiat 87> Silver Spring, Md. 
Schwattz.< Ropert. Ps 2563 hicoh ah Shee ie'k tebe caecaeesitiee ER chars SR ater deel Philadelphia 
Seidel; Christopher W & << sia tte «soo gaslea os wou acne 2p Bg ony oe WIN ODT le 40 Milton 
Shafler, {RichardG '7s 1:5 oie vca> sige o.5.s 0 dior Mae ws was sp dense io ay Morristown, N. J. 
Shnrinipey Gayle MS vate Soren ae aie awn wsains 2 ow again hie = tree © elem ieee Hea Camp Hill 
ShivetATOR DFID seis oieic nes cals w= Bes «6p Me Mee Ais Wis W aOR elpiainig C Blpterary Butler, N. J. 
Gireldoni. Staley glee: of < ees kee WS. ogc on vaiela «Bie aie © lenis 2/8. « pow vere tenmole. gis Thompson 


Ghatans Wal liar ts. Sop taa sins site gis oo eae ED ci yeaa wee Cee Hae Pittsburgh 
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DRIGET Gt ODELT Sivas Can ck sre, ea aa aod wp eeepc a aes eect West Nyack, N. Y. 
VIA AMCT Ban piece ye vic outa Drew ear ed anne White Plains, N. Y. 
ES ed CHIR Se a tes ocr ae te eave eR as Pe Ha acta es Frederick, Md. 
GHeabers, Patil Mil [eee ois tae 2d ¥.« acdacevecaseyatide 7 Stee eats a Lewisburg 
SIEMENS, LIZA ELM ave gee nit cota © ase are dear, anaaen DRM acanal Martinsville, Va. 
Suinan MAL Gavel Sin on kage tre Ried us Wile Aes Mr cea aealcn Ee Wallingford 
SLOCeE PAULIN nezs meh ct cana ane Recker Sepak # os Cn RRR CENT New York, N. Y. 
eevee ve EOIN Bee az, com cell ass aise dat Gee MAAR ts eke a eee Towson, Md. 
SOUTH VU ML Uiatid Whe incesiaie 5 Gees ane Pacha, aka-a acech havack cee Haddonfield, N. J. 
SUGHISER LW CIs Mea ws aor leah end eeel ie iy gc aR SE Te Ko. diate Riana E Go: so RMT LR oe Harrisburg 
Abi ay altaya abear. Vian’ ww capeem atpearate: atten eed weeks t:au. dite 8 as earn cea coterie avs ahaa RSP Hanover 
HSU CEE ROM ALG clk as chun Nearoen a sales dad dk Was Beck a ae Mean ers Pittsfield, Mass. 
Pier cP LOIEY chek hy aiid ates citisa: 4) So uiare corsa an ap a Reale ca ae an en aah Hummelstown 
Msi etes Pelee ees aed eS Era aiht, 3s sce ae Amaury Lee Ac Lede A A oda aa Tenafly, N. J. 
EMAL EREC ee WU Se ixce aw a ue eau alah reese Daa Tayo aia im ane ae SR Littlestown 
SUaMeCE Ero, SPOR Hey Tails... 40 ols baste anew esti d ntare's ante ene Od Taree Menges Mills 
ECE: ODE belle ok OS ion. Benen sa) SPAS oe tue LA ED IR Reet ee os Ventnor, N. J. 
rel Cola eI gt sd ert Sa RR ae ae edhe RNR eee arta tna ty Brock mina Sc oe Devon 
CEN ce LB he ak ae Pra e R eR eas Ea MO LULL Se oka TRIG So A CANS RIE SERINE Villanova 
TeASC RG ECE Ra san soccSte la ae tea, ok pene eee Me ER ed eae aha aya gee ARs a pname Chester 
SOMES OE Ms cage watt ac Rtedis atrve Nadaad Pema tera ect acala ave Gghaphyeraaee'ans Reading 
SOIC EOL SG soo Vda at Metis evar o Bisera dca al tae OMAR nn erode Mana Chambersburg 
Sutter Mpa a os rected whale dine pois edva Ww. | ShcA awn, ba daar Wenge Cosas oars Philadelphia 
SMEG) ARARDIE OE: 25s cect ior, Hiway oa cde Aye ae epee Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
MAVLOEs SORE Nes, ix detach eran ein Sana ate a ka eae aE CPA A eee White Plains, N. Y. 
TARO RO ROb GE no lee Ba © tera Titres tearm craliandhe mid als near e Washington, D. C. 
PEER OUSATIC eh Cre cata we Obie ot Ge Eee Bakan See Taiwan" Fatedge Kas araaare redeet Wilkes-Barre 
SRC Weanines SEN Sire E MN rads peat scat coped a? 6° Maja aa ase e eaaagie eta hus @ Tenafly, N. J. 
PEO SOM SSGAGIEU RIEL LG wince adresse Gch eae data aes aT oie wate Davidson, N. C. 
MANIC Woke cece saith a hie stay aie doe tee Geren c ka Ae oomear ers ed aa Susquehanna 
AMEN eEeD Eke A LERLe See RV Ree omh “ino ih dite eee yadincc ie af aOR Mdee «exis al Bap Gea aga dane. ay earners Ardmore 
"NOM aRKOV e IASI eT tn Pie ae le acaaenie aie Baltimore, Md. 
WOON Ge AVsel Abas aaa aed aatoe te vr asapdee Aa Rie a Ore A 01a aeons Easthampton, Mass. 
POA a Ram ery Meee ae cae atae: meats ttn ce ta Meare onan damttant awiciend Pe aa e aad 8 Chadds Ford 
Wearside Meiers tesa: 5a a dara aa as hee ara sas ae ghia aaa ile ei Springfield 
Wack ell Pet eer cients seey deat cn glace aire pnb di ere a. Nodare Gat ati arsele ae tebenaet Wyomissing 
Wy alain AVE Wd Ciciraid am ceh tar Si@s sd ixaeale wikis. acc Mania oe canta Mee comma dares Carlisle 
WH cepa AT aires cate Prva < Gace edie ig aah eam cles Mca aa eee Bloomfield, N. J. 
NFA UGIs PORIOR ALE Pes inte conten oie: Sink, aM ac Be ce Nae Winter Moylan Rose Valley 
Wired be ee ect ibs. Si ass orca woes taues ree ener ane Beara lca clas «iat oe see dea icon ak Arlington, Va. 
Wag Pets: APIO EMG 2. aearet rast Seeahegy arr Beane ar ares oc ae padhiudh one avin drany-eadeanr na nea Carlisle 
NR Sedans PRUCHL EAN” soy Fe 6 igh fas Aa Di are attic abera,“Untiba josie Sarehcamnmernient Bethesda, Md. 
AUPaGlaPvintiti,, dee LAP Sat as 15 maa eee ARPA ER Nao s folchra w ce ere Roselle Park, N. J. 
Unc RO ORIG Cl 40.5 iced head acter tuacfla ah aies WE Merananls Re arict aasesidl AA Cranbury, N. J. 
TMS EME MLNS ens t, sek Cts CBee acai 5 den Sears Hempstead, N. Y. 
NU TEES WALA ATMS eoarw ay reak geld alte Vie ov aeeamuder ead ewe wc pd awa Pottsville 
Wi Te Ges WL RAR pair's. a5e 'astnrw “eee rasta "a te Bipaa ote g, aaluoa tele Neca need MR ere en ane Oil City 
Wertibsandss hactimetia: firs. acc: ulam nga 0 Aas va Mapeiere anetauel ea ote Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Weseaia ROEM IN veces tig TASS. 6 HRS Rigo ae cradle ana, Ma RENE aaa Wayne 


Wlltans, Robemac i <4 civ ceri soe Chk agegatan ats ame heere ates tala tee Lancaster 
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WO ters EL wiasetaesary aac ayers Tey ecwn, 2 5 Moace ae ap Maal eRe New York, N. Y. 
NOOOKIN GC MEMOS bt gehece Stra aap eae 2 ca ahi css eats She ge, Pane, Stale Ae Nanty-Glo 
MAOUIEED, SDAA EVR PCC a kweiaS Ue Shc, Nemase ae coos er teen Dee ls ee Gk ce Fairfax, Va. 
ACT OIC T AC UEAL REP Sc oy eas alone Ft ede Mk aiine s dnd wc Ne Ee oe eee Hyndman 
ZAIRE MY INES SN 9 2a: ses 5 SPT ee aR RR eID ca ee Laeags Hie less UE ae ae Haverford 
ZAONTIS 1 OUGE LES irae gs Ni ccc oe UR Re. Sei Ss eas ee OTE tak Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Freshman 
CARO. WW ISLTAA: Ges’ kp. need eee ce, PRR OME cs Ste ee ene a eae Morton 
PLERES: ASEOLSIARIN: ve)s.i a8 aeRO ce ata at eecees stats ik Beet ee ee Harrisburg 
WaaMstedd, Teaten ls. (ener. jer aking ts ay echt cee ous aerehieiain cal ee Delmar, N. Y. 
ASTACUSOD) SEAN UO kts ey hte: Seiecun ow ental hs Sek 4 ON a etme Falls Church, Va. 
AEMOr (Higine (We 7 leh a es ae cote ito ates Ber Te comme Oreland 
Atipdis Foun TNCs ic tions eae ene PES eae See Sac Re eetiie SRP seer es Abington 
Ais ictAis AGS: G5. sain istigeg ORG a eed © oR LS gare eC eed Pittsburgh 
BOG i MER IL. pS ca's ocean RU ae SA Saath > nce ete aah eee a Harrisburg 
Dal age iChat: C.s.00s. ahi. a aunts Meroe. eet 2a sie, Meee eas Bloomfield, Conn. 
AACA TARR Ee PAN Sh ch he sara n-ancss cadens tals Al ods cos on ee Littlestown 
ELAR OW ye uA SEIN Rho aan Ava al i cha\.0 Gg eee ewipealrha sta aay dori aacelbed waned Harrisburg 
ES ARG Y Pat PITMAN cet stele oss Yahi ac. ak caidas co detonate ee dmna aRERT s p nacaa Harrisburg 
MSELCNE ATLL Sbttata ets Paice tararsstinig hess nena Ded ae aos nea mh es ean ow ee ce ce orate Butler 
PSAPEOB Rete Mane is Aa tec snl 0 Su hcg save Rowen tr dbp AL OS MN ES wo URE Waynesboro 
Beye ANG Marta es ca onine: is OTs, Sneax-s MR ROT aa Ala SNS Cockeysville, Md. 
BGA SIO TOURER CaaS crrrton eichS a Seaee taiat aa. al We Ronen cs aca Bloomsburg 
Eth y CASO oF cia 5. cca aheecats aphew.ccc AT sata here Bh one eee ee Carlisle 
Bi ligan MEME StODHet: WW sk pic os. nara Sie So ee ACR Oe a acon Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
Btsopee ener .divics whan cy. ammegy eign <n oh acts adit cork he Meh aeta Te a, eee Easton, Conn. 
BOWMONRIGHALAS ss Yk ies me Boake 8S Gerona poe West Hartford, Conn. 
Brinicletesfangecenhs, Mies clsss trea as weeaterd Silece scp hie = See ovStee West Hempstead, N. Y. 
DCOMh MOL AIGe UI ite Rt yamine g ieraiG eit wis oon ahd.c7e wae Dance care Falls Church, Va. 
BirchHanatis GORENG): ute «clay uaa ye ate, Satter @ ann. t2 bsgtdre SO es Baltimore, Md. 
Bitenett. Ralph Wie Werte t estates Pee Sr = Cheb alee pdt aia SER Towson, Md. 
BCHIGL SEAM OLD S abeeee es nx Lat hee Re ae has CaS ge eins «oe hars ae Dayton, Ohio 
Butlers, Leabty: Baer yyicaaiaic tae ieee ete 7 acters ¢ 5. ack, Sheu #SIR hs soe Ronse Pole we Clearfield 
Cagthetdn Creatnignl.. <ixccew aur AeA ea pak cetem Soaks Male aes WApebaS Indiana 
Ganerolitys nicimed 38... \he o oscceiate se oloic’ swe Ayah pyehai Mia's gry eels a Washington, D. C. 
Shalincts Vamesrel a dts wig. vpcet buch CEES Re Noes saa awee Springfield, N. J. 
Gide Richatanbece- [b> so) seme cap tia: vaiheta vas Fa Shytaae  Geettee a one Harrisburg 
Raise MOMSEN 8-3 cura oa ae SGN a be agus x A ER pee ee York 
RS lataivEeG SOE ante sy cable Th tnisce-get Jats er ota tects sos > ) Code Mare Rea: s SOs Berlin, Conn. 
MORES SL BUG Sexcc enn nner cee 2 Oe La ee see ate ask eave ite Yonkers, N. Y. 
Gee fa raaeanee Way, dase oon facets Shane dm Gade ps wrap a aMecta sasha ec area Goa OS Princeton, N. J. 
CEG PIG ANCL ays tun tor sihis One Wad tha aed, ee eS Upper Montclair, N. J. 
TSE OME gilts X ipred easter sata coke Rates, Widentes Beet, pee ato Ae we ae Rs Bethlehem 
SOISLO ci RATES AC as Wot aaa Shore Esc cd's wae eee Franklin Square, N. Y. 
MS Gite Spc AHIR TS see Sat SIND. « Sos amet Aap Moae oi'h wish, aoa o one tincet bank write iit Meets Ivyland 
COMAMRINANCY shake de ee SPS cuak eee ak aT A age S Pied CA re RTE ce Carlisle 


Coppintiny Ome mt Reh pte is <a neta heed ay ok a cde len ewe, 2s ae ns ee ch ee a Camp Hill 
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ou eee Cw Crater Ry lah ee Sere Its ahh da! hug kes Oba www Me aKa Towanda 
CETaSEOG OU LOS DUlo- ae oo Alecia Wee Pe elena one MANET Dia oak 9, es. w ava tye RUA Biene BE Carlisle 
Cae eer eSietss) LEE 5 ais Be uo mek PERRIN MR EN aes ok, le ha oiwesrala BE Gettysburg 
Seer tare Memes ett >, yi carrte ittek ani Ea area ed aoe ans oe ener ee a Oaklyn, N. J. 
Camere OO Li Aca ees 5 oes &, Clea ate a Oy edie sewed ENROL cee ee Richlandtown 
MSGI MeN e Suan tea bee ne nn Ry ee ae een eae Sake ay a Xa eae ata Pemberton, N. J. 
A Srcmea PL ESATN, Wie Tce, ve eke ages Siva aad ates a gO MAID eC exer 6 ae Monson, Mass. 
MP Spy Ou ee: ARCRIDLC MRE 2 occa aca Sderot oa ae ns RS a RT a Wilmington, Del. 
RC GEER MARCY fs" 52a: Sia ate a lbh co Sate bE Ee EN ive Lyndonville, N. Y. 
BJA y aL Pe che oc te te seo arate Me Tae do aso bide Pet aoe New York, N. Y. 
MEARE LET. os aaa te ead Pea Re amR AA RL ag tlh ck “WARN Pe Pe ced «gE Catawissa 
EM MES Eh ie ene ai 5 TegeANG A ASk a koe AOD a bo ALE a athe e na Eee Paoli 
DAV iM yep atO MES a) Rawat ale Rech AD Rasen es aia ea whar oa are Cranford, N. J. 
LINE -eE IOAN. Fi; iv 4 Pe eats So ete ean ae Sk aie er oan eee Strafford-Wayne 
MUP trae PCN TSN patie CO as oh a Tate dnd GST ae endian yd whe aha als a Za cintongl Concord, Mass. 
PICRIC INA MORN Med izrstie sed its canc take 20 gee act oes BK o. down 4s tie la alee had Media 
PCMTIGOTE MOU GON coca. icXs, deere Aum at a ROE Sean aera waren a Ws Alexandria, Va. 
Daeainte ROMS Nts ico cAitras p Farane aye ea aOR Lea ee Lana l Philadelphia 
MAE Niaay Vi SETENE Gy ye ciate aie a cxataea is (ATI a ORG Tica a held ra a BK hele Conyngham 
MESON GOa seat Nic. tc tadetg dla alana Seah ie eemet ata tar. AOS coaides Ese lecpads aia wvaies s Reading 
SCIEN Be! 2.4 cede a xt Via a a iebeala lO MPM a jea «a eiaidin, «ect Philadelphia 
IGM. WV CSEOR. Ce .. cacceuatetaa Rte le nudiaped. pose wie Pow s tadtecnden alt Wilmington, Del. 
DRI AR MARL esate: oa in Ua A Ge aes ARGS Brookfield Center, Conn. 
DSP er MOOT Ey = ou Ocha ae ack Aine GI o ae PRN Gs hed Wn UR ae acaba Carlisle 
BACON AVS gia he dow ssw or Fale Monat aig oR PO PER th te cy Bee anne Harrisburg 
PAT SeeSt EAPO. Sic ask causes ha Wa Tea ah © AOR aie ds acklaG [o, Bbale POE Skaneateles, N. Y. 
DIRECTO, BICACIICK Ts. chix Bacau wiied eet agee LOD Cob occas Wace nse Haverford 
ly Ni toi tOep) Peli: i ih ei ka Me iret wee ARMY amen a: Tati: urea ae Meadville 
EA eGR te MemENL CHNEN Mircea lg asa Sk 0 Wha era A, ca at ae Kimi ala set 8a a Soadca Sm Basking Ridge, N. J. 
Dearne Rete eet ie Se 9. ae ape Gk a agate PE MR aR Powe lee ale Princeton, N. J. 
PLEA (CMMI EAN 3g gins Glsaic ead wad GE ahead Soa inde eg a ngs sR Woodmere, N. Y. 
HiGar alice A atts iy DU aaa x tw aia eta asta a's Whig irodep beagle Rive « aus Carlisle 
BlGiactiy Et OI sc ia. ois 50a eevee EAs a A whee mY Ge wae Ra Ss Pottstown 
EGV pn ides eos sc ahy.s ic, Sara ste OO Nhs aa Pala tne aa wage aaray Mee Lancaster 
BGAtsa tes PAUISUGL iss «crib Peace Noes alk I a ws Tass ea Fin tags Lynbrook, N. Y. 
Pirheciarittd WA CAINE LOL sheer: uit chase wie tha caval gama ta. d ew vlad tabce Re A wehe Aves State College 
iiepUCt CR ACMA c Meg Ga scaa Sa sae gee ERAN wok RDM eu Laila HATA Savas ole Ocean City, N. J. 
Biel iepecrmeti acter diss. 2 i-c-garn 5. eagles arene ME Ct sioncheidad Sin ee in a AMS am Media 
Gretta Gentian che ina e ee ANSON eam nce DEAS eae oral y Sap vl ele Glen Mills 
Gerspe Nee sn GEA OREN cheat Vaca gaara SAR ea ad ae red we Rs earch ian curs, ase WR aa 0 She eR a aaee Enola 
MSPALCR: GPOMMAUIRR aie lana: trae pedro and Wee Peat aS cites MERE Bes) a donne fia ie MALO De Tyrone 
CFASOLSE VG LOONIE Loe sacs ws t4 Ph ican Reco a ad Mee 6 Meee eae Trenton, N. J. 
SOSSei aa PT ER, 2 5 ca Wiig PR cetot, Pap RCN RT ENG Oe wo boat dome Aly tp astern Arlington, Va. 
CSOUTOLE NEETU x DR Acc scet paras Doeiahape ine ute yim pA aia, a wlohe Hartford, Conn. 
GSEATIO ED RAEN, Senda ann endow oct ar hwigs spel afiage cs or ENKe manor Muara wee Rochester, N. Y. 
Grea PGR CG Fhe eae Sig 5 steal a Ee: a wea RT a we Oe Ventnor, N. J. 
Graciilteld ; Jaadithy Be. cx arenes io a ele sik Bs San gO RES ny SRK ES Erlton, N. J. 
CRG GRION, Ja: Hache take g Py odgiaie Obeae greta! i wneud: g agin is glans Middletown, N. J. 


RCV DOSROL Bei Joe sae Mile asi a egaitiharg Shae ocean a metbat ahs haan Pog SV nal jetta Montoursville 
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ASDESBPIIGE | ESIC URN is a ha ce se gene oA eee Ce ae no Allentown 
ris Otc SOI 8 8 ae os Mats wos ea ee a Sl dele wc Bee eee Westfield, N. J. 
Meas SRA SE ema tanG S oo faa, ctw nh ald Siw 6 Kiva sR a edw wig ea a Wormleysburg 
td the ALON WN ero aS bck Bie ah ote «aS GON RS caak ol as ple Philadelphia 
Pepeeia STs GISEICTIRMES BEN oh seh a at oe ooo Sisk hee ais Gena wR ee Philadelphia 
PAGTMEOT, TR ICOALGAE pa) Es osc ae Sas a Ses Se wa a eae tse Huntingdon Valley 
BR aEEL A INCI TONY Sie ce x fess sata afa cua T alerica ae Atetiee ss She Philadelphia 
FePSPM EU girlie SOLO VOLISOLIENSES ser hb. 48 Fest cha GP Sarat MSE Ale uke ee Swarthmore 
PRATT IS REM ATO RG a Nee to vce nando te ins sig PO aN a tee Dame alae kw ees Wilkes-Barre 
BA er ee Te NNC ee eee acs SW Tay eg ogi Lk gh edode OR agai vacate, okt: Dek ia net SN Alexandria, Va. 
MGT RATIOS wr cd oS WEY eonki ee oth so ties 25 SaR ahh MeLsiow weal Hee oe Lenox, Mass. 
Pea otf RUS ee aie. sian 4 5°52 RAS Fe A aaa a oddity wpe Raperten nee Seaford, Del. 
PICAMeBGIS SIVIICHIAGS. atin, yo .tfy. J aria Gracoed pec suedinte, Lome ang Te Strafford-Wayne 
PIGeu ery DAGIEW Ramee ad Rela eap.s oss 2 oe eae Mend weet apes Merchantville, N. J. 
PGi, AISHIOS WS, AEP apicecs esl aes -ape es wea Suatig Shoe ever eee Orwigsburg 
PRB y 5. COT Nr ale ens oh aap ats a ae, a RAE beh eed ne es Sen ie ee ar Quentin 
PRRISTMITS ARAIT ORE rag BL Wis. © sie bia 0, «dacs nae etal, ow oe e aa nes tama a aiken kere Carlisle 
RSE FEN PE LINEA Nt nd ca atlas ain. S'S. -«: 5) dere ag OR a pr a =e ae aan aes Abington 
PICHURy pc ORANCOL Lig 9 oak sk ae a sienna ee Wapedia Oe a liar cara Emmaus 
Beraeaiia re PATCta Le in Sorter ae f= F< CNS ala a Rey 2 ding ee coe Shaker Heights, Ohio 
TCR OR TEICEE Bh 20 eects cs Eons ase da uorigsacahe RS ORR oot Middletown, N. J. 
Bieter waits thes Secs cia oh er a 8 Bs ee he + bo eee we a Se Oe eee ee Coatesville 
FTGieeiatinl MME WA Asay, Yo ok 3 so attcoss Fs une pdb wo scale ain RE ee ete a Middleburg 
MEEVEE DAue Pils. gna ids canis Uk al aw gma ee TUR A ule pale Ae map ae Washington, D. C. 
PATOL APGIAINCAY SEL ii ew 5,03 9 Foo iecara 25s Mike 0 a cass a Glens Falls, N. Y. 
TREATISE ER AG ite Tort Ss ice PSs a op Aco mackie, SE the qimd tie ahead Wellsville, N. Y. 
NoMa SO LCT MME TSL A 2 SM oe Os os «inc ad SS beats apa ALOR kis Dey s ee a ace Baltimore, Md. 
PT OU Maat NICO BET Mes. Es. eee 54." oe, so acid wae ade oa ste <TR SERGE ale Mae ite Lebanon 
RS iea eats Rd geet a ig lava, 5 lar cA am, SiataRaT A in ASaicaich So hE 6 Viglen fae Corning, N. Y. 
Pe ere ean Regt a soos a oni So dn wR AM wale alle Ron 0a wo Larchmont, N. Y. 
PURO atte oP EEG Acs Ss ender bio s-¥ os  eatbeans oberon oe ake Mea geieed ach ioeps Narbeth 
AGG RCE Fe OMT RI eer Se Sane oT cn, coin, scape ack AGATE cia oe. aD a Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ai ieee) MORIA lint, Were oo a AS x S55) megane tas dink > cap gw Mia beak Oh Jenkintown 
PLACES aN LN Eo Pree et MS aise Hoda sha oa dooiata thes plese2O a arSteus ee eae McLean, Va. 
PUASOM Ny Aes Sire POR Rae Svs. x b.5 «cac:5s. au Cent quettigad eaieavags wan erate Bethesda, Md. 
FURS HCE Nc Aion ia gue a. aidan: a 2s SE 4 Eee hed Waa a a Seanad eee el Orange, Va. 
Be vitairi tists Parties Mie eect es ols sae ac Spe alten en ger Hane a ve ah eee Hatboro 
Tintern: Jeti nien aie sate ko sitoice <. s-0. 3-0 aera ona «area Meggan damon ms Daca ome Vienna, Va. 
Trolatids ea ee St ok on etic o's a dckco dpe tar ame eet See eae ee Amityville, N. Y. 
SPOUETS OL NS CRCE RI ei Vitter rn acetals caw sina cake pai Weegee in a RN m5, 2 cine ogee ey Broomall 
Jonson tCael Fis ie oe wae oat on wt eA Soe dati ie tien wpaiets Gettysburg 
Joaes; Abtted, Wee sii esti shea tte. 4 al de ign Ie ae REA te ee RE Munhall 
FIOUES TULA Gass Bek kee ae hina ina a, <'s caw GEA wile Me HMR Ss Washington, D. C. 
TONGS, RODE Mast skies ey Reels ay cae Pies at yn sigtiels Wg eo ENS Springdale 
FORGES TD ORIAS EAE plas io eR a mw 5 9.0/e lah aie MEINE oda ts 5* Beatie Norristown 
Fudelle, Jesse Tis. .5 vcs oa arenes galed sp add tee wan Fae wae Bes ves Philadelphia 
Re CATA p FP AUIS VAs geet ts Sa ea SL POA ead eles hoe aap Res Alexandria, Va. 
Kcsranwen atte Pierecbi te ea orwak 5 race? Pees Wn cele Sa whe pned ohh Frederick, Md. 


WOMAN KOGAN Die sett sadhana iw hao’ wiSadind) sar Oana as are Ghiare aun yl aie F 3s Carlisle 
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IScREY een AE oe TULLE ALOE gan 3 cats + Susciices cae ded Seem aT eae x ob aed Merrick, N. Y. 
Mt SELENE O LIAR ETAT SEES ans ch it Fpl nar «pines eet eS Nas es, Sima eR Ee Mishawaka, Ind. 
ECA TET ICSRC Rte aeaek hatag si. Soiabie aaa s Dike cia aise al wl eee Southampton 
ERLE SEM TLIAED rack, Bee chee ie Muoacs are etasted sn We pear e aie & Ws ao eae Catawissa 
DA MG RY ARREE Sei yhPED Wich Tinaied ctor ic <sis aha Qa Gaina Adee ore Wh we ea Silver Spring, Md. 
MAC AMI VCO cd a ahs che tea acetate See Ee ae Bho eh hae ead Cee Pah eee Bristol 
tA MAG PEN ECINCEAS INES ei ocx fh siya race as ace 1 4aep eae ree x angers Soe Painesville, Ohio 
PART MOLE «WCAG pond a alee a naia AUT ay Ane he oped Westbury, N. Y. 
eae edie Ey inner. era ty Git noc Gees wine iaila Maron fete as Flushing, N. Y. 
ese UPENGRIAL CLIT aye carne coat ae aha tacts toe ecccd emia dias Longmeadow, Mass. 
CN Ti RMON tia. aetacies PLES chalets iit o oA nei oe ae Oy Ec th che a oe Philadelphia 
DS RUN MUP RITLEL Mets eects a Sie can vi Doge a Se att wha SR We ain a dan a RE eee Linden, N. J. 
PAG AC Oey Rr RIEE Cre ibs ses Sha vite 2 OT oe Reap aera Sone Milton 
MEPS YET AT GRE GoOnene, «cian, fe thw taehd Oey ew ek Acted «kom Cine Binghamton, N. Y. 
Patent ODE NC Le sc ios ove: doe oc oo avenge AOD, lo, Dac Pia ee Harrisburg 
Pigenaeror: MOleryl Weis seen a ng % Vek ahah gerade cat Pt aceaaodh cg hema ana ana Harrisburg 
DYE Gran a AUN Co rate ha 2% ee Sos eee a OTH ee ee ae Stamford, Conn. 
Weereriaarepieny Alcs AEB ooo erans reese ekteaniet Ne oh lereaia geath aoe © atone mean Harrisburg 
VEC Rrneey Cb AUR ICU Mews oS Siac, hc. Mhnee tas ate GRE Om. one Ne. ne sama Fayetteville 
MGC Atty, INANE A. 4 ie: occa Sate ROR Snail ge anh w.2 eek ota tear Petes Glenshaw 
RMecullough Wace IDs Teen sees occu G 4 eset vty Aatniaes. « imievaue © acoumatontente Carlisle 
McGCulloush, Phomas: Belt) Alege Saas tae Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 
TVRACHAO te RAGRO A oo ccpre a ai Pia ca et OE eM re ee Ore ane 8 Annapolis, Md. 
Rites ARGO ERA SE iiia vans: is'o"a-ai¥o as 9. apt, «hy Soa Magnes WeatsePan hd uumens eens Waverly, N. Y. 
WOEAETOPY MEACUMI SUN opie x kote a art wane ices aero Mltors pn ehttng re IEG ca Riba Darien, Conn. 
RU eM it eC EMCI OL aioe PI. © fz, 1 as-ihi, 5 snssyyeabs nian seamteanrge as coe ALS a elec tig Hydro vers ghana lee ata Carlisle 
IVC ANY Oe ERG The ahaha reat ae bo Sh NEY Set eaieh ns Tran lq BNIe Lars Woodbury, N. J. 
RECERSRIOSLO ie cid a os Pe ere ae Me Cha b au ees East Millstone, N. J. 
ES APN a ZO, be 3 ha SH A GS Fe Celt ie, Sahat Wallingford, Conn. 
PE CED ee roe lo Collet i aa a a ot a ag A mE tir Merchantville, N. J. 
DORR R eae Meare GPa eatin eas k mo ed hc ae SEN a os ty, RE OE Harrisburg 
RRDHGeeECOONED rena. Gee roel, vn Ne rhe hs age ONG ae Whe RS Glen Mills 
UA Ea CaS EUS Ne eM FEIEN Allon RAs Mas. Se cad eats auatece th. beat Gap uc Citas wlacase 6 New Cumberland 
INESIESEERIER TS OCIEELCE OR Ih creer onls Hen Pern Ia kt ene lng RL A, Pittsburgh 
ILO Cua ae ae ret gee hy ca eg Maratea a ya iatnaicy llig ov 2m aoe poder uae Havertown 
NOE SSCL ys WO SeSD Ma Seite sari ga aw pile i dase Buca dla ds Cade mene Carlisle 
VRCU Sr SMe ORRY Se 6 n'a try wane eR ocea Wc Wes, a ten AG eee UA ae Se Morristown, N. J. 
Miumipets Rebetiikssise ech acetate kia. Con Peau aauen Honolulu, Hawait 
Neen Sir SCA Aaa Es <a tala ai, Vea nto arn tan aca aa veces, ee Rika gk nae Chambersburg 
Wa eeicRS AR Pics os, sire cox 1 ate nga ee ea eebetveadan > Goch «ere sae casio cs Re AR Mechanicsburg 
WNeitiecaeiichiaer An stu taca one ng aie WOR mie a Bbw do tad il A ie te Pittsburgh 
WlevutciiieiviaxteGemh Mots tas ear et cet ee ths haat ea ede Philadelphia 
Hie (ots Tame a 1a0 2 > ee Ree cot eR eR PRIIE “eyo! Dees Wee MP Gr el North Haven, Conn. 
Nitdolost cA Mice Pee 6G ot asc Mees pee aac ee de are ae a Salem, N. J. 
Dtnetatiat AGscOl Fos, cca eects teks Pa ast ae a eae ea Flushing, N. Y. 
CGAL AP Ae Tig Pes cio so er ee SE RO pes Ee ae er Haddonfield, N. J. 
Packman: Gaty Hn eset tea Fo et’ Oe Sate Ag oe ge SOT Philadelphia 


TIGA DARGA EL ei aris ce oh mrutyrns ae ae es Rae aloes es eeee Wantagh, N. Y. 
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PGi erp ens biner ee NEC seh ace eo leee ack g™ wad acd coaton sake Sonu aS Mechanicsburg 
Deira ep SSeL, Mane Beet. Suh ha assis Sanam anatee ease eee Anak Amityville, N. Y. 
MEL UDA AR RE ANCM IIE, 1 Bhs es ee a es ay Me JAMLN ig cairns ane Orange, N. J. 
SE RRCU SEVEN: PEAER EN Ds ctea Aes ox allo Means: sus Ree a oe eo RECS oe Wha ad Ree I Pittsburgh 
PSE Ce SARL bis Werte. ct Gea eR coca a cee s . -Taanadins a oavenaeoe Riverton, N. J. 
POAT eee CTA Ce tg Frases wath, Shara teed aR Teese one aeaek nine Woodstown, N. J. 
Pigicomnn et: AML ACY Mak Bet A, okey BeccNeiens a rae aahath oes aad ON Boag Ren Sha Nt ote Philadelphia 
PeOenoty atOAtar ws Ai cbc cee Rice ees ee io ei a ci ee as ae Seo ee Carlisle 
POUR oA AA CUS: ilar a ciety» Hiss A ZR pets acacia adh a adele Washington, D. C. 
abalskye EL BOMAS aR gaia leew Aart abo lintd Macs Mare eats was New York, N. Y. 
Randean Sy aeniae es- J00 st ew ats sane ew iene asia eras & oa Vineland, N. J. 
BREF S ALATA yar schep 05.7 >e tae ese GLa tesla ane Tape saree ak ory, STE eee ee Lancaster 
ADSI OPRSELAICEDO ie pace lak i-seuterats Halse ened Fi Deets Jersey City, N. J. 
AS OPE MORTON i, EF apis sae sens Saag oe ae ea Ra eee Montvale, N. J. 
TUG lasek ODE TE INion ost Wks ste ceee kin. 30 waa: d ae fanoks, ws EI Ee East Stroudsburg 
Renbattin: JDelt we tcc as er cena) Sony Feces tax Teen a ee Baltimore, Md. 
REVEAL Mora na 2 aetin aca pa Vins Scr an tone sae eee gt Sherwood Forest, Md. 
Rrapert Ne batles OG; LT sep tx gaia. sss at Rewer Os “ests ee OI OT Carlisle 
Romer: Aird tow (5 Jtia inisee.tienr tie von dso wieewigtiavagea ce «ale eee eee New York, N. Y. 
OGG PROIEN: -25:. te pisces an keith ate nalts alae ee ea Ee East Orange, N. J. 
Rotitbaugh; Michael Jui. d5 oe w cae See a aie alae Se oe eee Yardley 
ROMEO) A ELON ian eset a ars Ra aa gee te Newfield, N. J. 
PROS Liza tl Disco c a: aeae (achat ae So gate as pres eae eerie ine Lakewood, N. J. 
PCG SPOSOP NN kc sum J Feces 5s ta ehite 5 alg ote te IO na ne ia a aa Mla ce ee Camp Hill 
SHAS HEY SOAP os. 0 ag KGS Se li ek ee TON RA Sunderland, Md. 
Beanie e. TNL Po a's. sone SAS als Sh 5 cue BcTORR a sw on, 9 eel Se Rae naar oe Arlington, Va. 
eaters ER ODELE DN ce alec cy 2 Hever ates iho gimrsee ye beens aT gee South Orange, N. J. 
Se RTEiac ee MSEST GUAT A core <a cin ease. coe sirapeinraeseie 9, 8k eSiera tase <> oral « SEO Wyomissing 
Pa aLAT CRT ENTIRE oe Sei oS MSc sue, Saris aint ea cs a Gaiw Pala a orn ays) Set iat ie Baltimore, Md. 
otete Ete MER INTOUIA RSA sare wo acs. balwoateiwth wis. lv a 4 wie dca dra ni pal oun ouateneretaeabeawe Elizabeth 
Tee EAI e AY odes ic Aes Race Sha woe Ae eae ee hae MONE Hewlett, N. Y. 
Senreen ASS ener ak a ward SSD ah ans od «aie, 5a eee, Supe Darling 
A RL. letter ielsi, 8 via iveids, ea Simicas aN AR eas oe West Hartford, Conn. 
Sia itis VATE MeeoMy, G5 % toa heres aos ae, + aia Fence ea yc & baewh 0 i sea Ramm Harrisburg 
SAU NICER ac son ener pcr nevne Ba 6d sau 0 Gale whoa apa aa Osea Philadelphia 
Geka aie Ge eect peat... Saecaan yo Se nasa RG 6 Sys 5) oa sat ie pl Boe ie me Lancaster 
SIT ISGMSIGAT IES Nasco oy 5. ao as as Ss ee elk Latin ike aad ACs ae a Oh schew eps aes DM Butler 
SPAR UCIAM ATIO IDRC ig eh ones Viste acini unm Be media tys eae aleve 4s 4 ams Ose enaanars Carlisle 
DITNLELS oc EN EN Ise seas cac Pitan etapa NOS, She a STAM ee ahage eae geek oe Re ene l a mes Springfield 
SOTERA UE aspen tes, saving. Deco gs cot aceby aaN amen ane A aac Pees eae Oat BO Kimberton 
SLURER ET CECE AN cat, et See Mm St Ne ans MU tne 0p None gsr Weng AAMC OYS Bethel Park 
SEU Uban ye A ORIN EN Ete eae oh os. vc arch SAR I Aue aheraaeidnw.oijovelan'e aeagy «8 ate Burlington, N. J. 
SP MIG UTC ent tinier ccreen ES aceie hic ao kala WL GA np Aca ong ge Wilmington, Del. 
TIsi tina ALEC Ne aie oy Gah PRE re, cS le any ally a Pyiata eee Hee Fort Washington 
Griiclensuutntine: Wor coctk cs nts Sees Sin A wa ig na Wield usin k ote, 2 OCS Oo 4 Carlisle 
Surat Ra LONGER, fee chr eae tat RACs st aN a FAR co owl eS Littlestown 
Sige e ein Pat AAgeR, wissen a SFE Gea bare dS mR meas a OT Ae bn Bae Allentown 
SULT IRS FOREN Te ls oe arti ee ea Me dik wih oo OM RD weal Pan Summit Hill 
Stapmaists esieattyn, 3%). ee terme at evan eee sea ee eg Paw a Harrisburg 
Sis HURGh Aaya os ae pets eek toate bray coe oe Le RE BELEN oie Devon 


tein ASCO Ay, Sa: ia oa Ge ees hues cats Soerer eves seein Vineland, N. J. 
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SSM Caio: Ta el) yn ee, CS ge eS ES a a Glastonbury, Conn. 
RACH CRAe wiraTya Wahs <. «ate ain naa ae Soa we CR MD aaa ule ba ace cme Glenshaw 
SWPICEERER MTS VACRAEL INE S. ches, wig asta Sigtater & acamniahaagdos a WETS ALO okie Beronstl au eae Havertown 
MAP MERO ATOR Vag MIM ro Oued alse eas Oe ee aN Oe ale oa Prospect Park 
PURO EPEME Mei CTENO NG is, akc i eh Ware de acacd) eaubl ue: aS A Bees ai > Pa Wayne, N. J. 
OOM MOLINE LS TERS od woo ass ah wise Re AWE aoe AS seal Ake eee Mee Mount Holly, N. J. 
LOUIS, AORN 3.cr, able k asker ety tod cade a asc eal oa « Mahe ATE SO eae Landisburg 
Pelee, WABEY Blac s Gag deesogl eae oN Fae S acs, ab lone @ kino» ae a ee ae Lansdowne 
Wee DURE SEDENEC Meat a. aie ee ern cok et cian wis alte Doo de we ll, RRS Silver Spring, Md. 
PO AMOR 2 Atte acacs, nian ot a arin eae Seaaas Sax dae Pedgacatin: Acand’ eed ties) oie aM eae Johnstown 
Wr Ail Ble thes Mae sie Reg hc i Wag haa, We nah hep Ale ye RMA, vibe 8 tao ap waa New Cumberland 
Manele a SEE Mee MEN ese. ac sted ee ctpeited vs tia e deat badge ove dehn de Ma qantas Carlisle 
NEAR ARISEN NAG Nag ecngcc nas Auldtale-« SObiacgld etek eid Min ota Pinas aidowa sets ae Emigsville 
Wail hn Tem tse ei ot chien Sere ee Rie cea ake kobe anddcw nes eS Alexandria, Va. 
Wie Cy ica tragic ate Ges a Baek ds dredty ethic a peer Westbury, N. Y. 
NYY ait cEMER CRG RDMM BLL Gciea a Sic o.xesis ame eset iW Hea oe pide eal leave een Pleasantville, N. Y. 
RR ReAOH. Cerne QMGht  aalte Jf oclatc a ei liteale navitcaiege Mer aebaee ic avin Sty ee tea te Huntingdon 
aU AR be, CEPeAU LGM Yeh so catau del st ler ara ias aoa bias litle Rmdena si sparen omega a Jersey City, N. J. 
TAC HeS, PENA ABR 5 ed cae 4 Bie vec snasSraua aaa Abd Se ei Fe ES, ae Wilmington, Del. 
Wi thieainas nee re centro gad ca adie tale av Galatia’ «aa 3 Fett & ev ERD Harrisburg 
Weta s tle Pee ER as ALN secuveraed see Ada een saw what enka os aaa eR pee toms aay Downingtown 
RUSTON, OUI A: 2uiz «ised Panic wtateate oe. «deed iad aces agale™s Babylon, N. Y. 
MOIS WOM Rasicca wih «ahs MRL ae iala aal also Oey age We aa a Gere Maca be a RE Narbeth 
Wirithrerelt IN Ais alta fn Sito etch eaten ac ahs ie mca nea eS aN cage Pde Wellesley, Mass. 
RICH CHIRG. MeaOlr In eau as eidinra BAG ik wlcia¥ aw oR ah Rlae Mate Caren ne Darien, Conn. 
Wiiahh., Bachaed: Gade. te vas Meio kt onc altie ae deme dag OF tase a sci Lancaster 
WY Lic aS UNL: Alcs gic aus ia ste int Segre ath dja deth htt we oe Chatham, N. J. 
Yasour, Brice Joo... 2 cece ee tees nen cade ee bes tena eens aan Wie Wel Philadelphia 
VYeaghey: JohieF. . occas ceis aelealn cs vin'eielsle cls ok 64d attilntw ale cease ee ad York 
Young, Emilie M. .......cscececeeccccceesscsesrencrceeses Jersey City, N. J. 
Wali, “Bei Joe eicin atresia sav widiae 0 00 cnaisee O6 ole We tee Held wae 48s Philadelphia 
FeaGe Wane sre Ge oy ape ois Rig Paces wae gials, Oa aaen Bhs oO CER A nl Middletown 
Zimmer, Bathata A. i. ccc sks s tu ad cee cece ccs eek aw mene gle bas We dans Dauphin 
FAB) JOAMMOHE. 6c i oi ca ed cv wee bee dln ee ss pki asecenaaneeesauinees Bethlehem 
RGU CT ON YPAN cu inia oe a x ie Aa a arab onan S wiKlfe 9 0 8 ecatahaaueras aaa ier Arlington, Va. 
pate RSARCH (Ei. 5 cic ctw hqalalv a ghtnd ale d race die «gp mle ah «Wen nama ener Oreland 
Unclassified 
PCRS AG Ce EE 7 iach a, 2 9 asl eho. Ge Gi¥ 1a img ale 60 Rg age Nie piace mR Raa el Carlisle 
Andsews) Batticia: Boic5 6 tec ples odie wie de arene oi etein ss oo 0 elnals ae wrarane Carlisle 
Bakes: Sta metne See, 6: Latin a oes a iace tale nl ate aie, anu v's aia ee, Ske aide ale meh tanaNss Carlisle 
Bedatdy DARE Aiwa. 2% eos whip de eed bds s cslgek cw ean New Kingstown 
Bems0ty. 2 SERMG a caa hale: Water dub lien Dyck cal HY Sip sie Hike hi xed nrc cd eo ke Mechanicsburg 
Bastia: fradithy a6 oi.c Uae cow wi gira Os wal ad oad ipl anacaiay sae od Re aa Carlisle 
Boyehe We Usa Be asi ssiarwais Cae e we tiawrete shareejely se cieiain nce ans 4 saiabelds + 2 Harrisburg 
Pipraicn, POOLES: Vik as aie a es Ra mR een eT Silay ele ee Pee coinlg Rete» is Pittsburgh 
GCRICEP POSED) Fao ois aie eisw'e ee aialarsioss a nin Rp aside sie «® eats Oqretes Mechanicsburg 
Gide RUSSO) Ei Pisa aust < nea aig ti out «1 iedinaale e Mates Mount Holly Springs 


ComaiCh <CHIMGGpAmeits w\ca. Sepik sie. bis 2 ease Site Saw man ae Lakewood, Ohio 
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COWIey, CANet Wierda tetas k ute ds . we dam Rei. Sapa ede da dn vee a Camp Hill 
LD in iy te CUM Eten Rs Bice Serre a 0 oy alg Ne: én se'vn a, 2S sake lg RG Wr moms ial ota oa aera oes Carlisle 
TS SRae eg RS gs a, sates a Saad iio SG Ck PATER G salu seis Sa aoe ae ak Carlisle 
RSVree eh ipeeer A MED ers oe sts. ser feel god a tid eis Fw deaia ie Sh Aoseca W de aie ww mals Newport 
RO ee ev ICIS A erat caieMENe Oa st tpweccal wierd acoek Foie 8 a Rees owed Dees aes Carlisle 
PRUE nar UUULANNIR ECs fc 4c slat scarctadhialc alee: lassie aca aie’ MAGES a°o 4 aae ae oR Camp Hill 
aOR UREA AIE CN ie alee alr aries. hk GhOeee WE 6 WEIR aids, a nao tate in ees Carlisle 
Rte RCE es Sess ah ee eve 3S EE He ce Re 6 ER eR York Springs 
reine rem ENE eeetaM Ege poe el waco sai cack nas Rn ass Sea a Reals WER aE Ago dco eee Carlisle 
ed Mes ERIC SM ES icieat my rin 4 teen ai 9) ah sk Gis OR ek Reelin BOR ee a ae Bit ale Pade Carlisle 
PRE Tas a Scot iS She a SSE Se a a” DS Munster, Germany 
LEE) Ti tng 2 eT ON eR a ae a ging = a a Mechanicsburg 
PSU RAT WME DCMT cians a! a en Sra s atte a wile ers Whar sis Ane eae Carlisle 
Teepe Matinee rei idiig posal SG. S02 e-ack 0 ade aie Oe aod Ce eae a TE Hershey 
MaDe cae Me dee ee, al AS PS 5 ark nina ahs Fade bP ee New Cumberland 
US Pe emt UR CHOIR cterd Shaan SST aid ado a'c acd Rn Wak ww A Es Be pncadeate nate Carlisle 
VE GE TESCO Me A TTLOGEN ES accx ss eae ig sal. dco-iaSh wees" oe aoa’ « ano TR: Soa Mechanicsburg 
HMA ARIE TCO CET MIN RR OREM ON Bag EEN Gots ca. Ciera dae MB n aed Shs tu. Sods a Oa Mechanicsburg 
DLE ARCA EVE sada tetas ee aha. 6 0 a Ne Sag. Same aA ROG 8b Gee es daa PO Spring Grove 
DLOWEE pce TeLOlioky y Tectivsin-d caw calc cee OME s diane th aa ala Newville 
SNAP REN EINES Ph os ads Bikinis, URE MSR. gs Sg ee i Carlisle 
ICECREAM NA ares ton cy atte StF is: ans ao hig oes ee als Oe Brattleboro, Vt. 
purer ERAS OE et 1 3 Di ene En PR AC enn eS ile ee a TN Catonsville, Md. 
RARE Ae cee eraetes Ws Ee adksay Bitte SANE fos os aiekeace ang k-s eee eee Carlisle 
MGEEY / MORA Maa Sombie ov seaicl phd Stale Ov ik da aco a ae aha ee, A nae Carlisle 
MRSS AMIS ALL: ted tate LY gs eee Rds ond dnd Sera awses UE 6 Ok Ee ae Carlisle 
Rbomcght Cnmcbear dy, Sem Aes oS Sc .cc cto aeaca rss erik wins seater e Carlisle 
SAUMMIES Mi Mye EF oc lake Bh big Pa Ga eae CORR PE oa eee Carlisle 
OLERETIITOS MoLMER NG Seem tia Ac ate SG wie: ceo bow 2 gk SO aa ce sense ier ee see Carlisle 
Es NV BIDS ND, Es ou SY Cy alas Wak ook ibd «aca cera ose ae Carlisle 
Spalginabeiadt Lees U IT =. sa f at a, praia s Sakae Care deedlan a. 62k RE a Blue Bell 
SUAS ACS my. ssccereee a Wes PDS ais Riad e Poe nes oc Aa Mee ie Se Carlisle 
MeOH, MIRED ec brea sels wu vc Siac eae a SNA a cs Sk ee Camp Hill 
Wit DRA VR OMe MARCIA MTs Say Petcdee sacs Miele alehiow a xSab hala xs lal dip oaks MMe ne Carlisle 
ER ACE Ny iE AIYIRM MESS a= coe esta micas RF orb ahah a a MRO E Pee Se UE Ce Re ale Carlisle 


WOME, JRmee san ksh Rees no.s ied © its ou Do agMeS eae 6s sae AOR ee Cais Carlisle 
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Spring Semester, 1960-1961 


Sophomores 
Golielgr PUR LOdG AA. 2h er ee oe ee ee 2 a Philadelphia 
SGU, cL tae Gio ccna wh AEs eats ek a OE Yo abe on etn New Cumberland 

Unclassified 
PICRRY f tances: oon Rae i a TRE T Us Doe Re ae Mechanicsburg 
PACTOLON OV IIR: 2s Snr 6 casa boc t ee as CRG aw aca x eee Carlisle 
EGNOGA TT RORY St Sys cate 4k SECRETE, bos i Won ee Pa Harrisburg 
DALIT GEY COGEGN vt Se chien GCS iba Le Le Ce Ha int ae Dee Camp Hill 
RG OISUEL roe ELIS ahd Se Ronit ey RD one ee eal ee Se es Carlisle 
MaiscraclS ai tle caceatnincla ERG aioe CAPS Wee TK shen ae le a, Pa es Carlisle 
Scarborough, Edmund ............. SO ee elect ale Os EEE Tae Te ee oe Carlisle 
SOCOM PEN iar SNEED arn 7 hte ewe ee kee Leah Tahas (ok Bee eR Carlisle 
YM RUA AON Ea vy 5.3 Ra hak eae ee anal wl AP ah awe Bee Mount Holly Springs 

Summer Sessions 1961 
Seniors 
Spal ENE are 3 Wi ins a ek ies rss wy aOR Rs AA bs Philadelphia 
PUMELISS 7 UIE Cele ae ess dain dine oh ns oe aor cae hatte an Philadelphia 
Biteiee: FEAGGtal Iie aa eS aect Maki aomce seer Se ecnca Re te Fkeg ee ee ee York 
Pome Batata Re ag! ti cox peels cee te Re Tie ae RS Moylan 
GOWNS ASCEE Ss os. ov ccctrate uae min ae apa lew RN RUE Soh a a Langhorne 
Potter, George Ey >. gichuckaapy tic os Mae tk eee a Le ee nae Carlisle 
Reappely. FEARS Wie acide ec a ee tm Remi hah cro tn al hy arad te ahaa RT atte Carlisle 
MeDowell, Susan Be= isaac tieiturlsttank2eseustn atlaaseire ancien Teed eT ae Abington 
Maat Richard Mio 22 ica z< acs AUER Soest dak her ae a ae ee Ra eae Harrisburg 
Nerang, CRarles Ai. . ssthcen ais, s comedy Oe Ree a son ee Ta alas ts York 
Malate ds FOR Tas oe d sak sa otek ve Homa ted athe Botta nal ara pe: RAR GREE, fh Glenside 
POUDSELS ARCO ME ENG cis u's acre tide het aa, od oh ea eRe ee Trumansburg, N. Y. 
Juniors 

MGI age seal Ay Aka 5 cee Pic. i- cre 4 M0 Rte cies aR esl askeure acu 4 Nal IE aR a eo 8 0 Radnor 
LCA AG eet MASI CS Rison ar, Hemme ys nae Ge. care MG vt dnote Re fe Sharpsville 
UNA cage Lise MEE UR crate ek MERRIE ek ic RRC ae ks SleReh eee South Plainfield, N. J. 
Setistiieiea, ERA CR MNE ie, Sneed cat Meas. v7ay kes Lag aah ack eae Washington, D. C. 
ROR pSOts Ome POI taco. 54 iat saree ack Wdwlerew te aoa nn ea Mount Holly Springs 

Sophomores 
Elastings,.. Willtatc abe. an cneeics Misures. os uk,ax dain oes cae Windsor, Conn. 
EEECY g: ROGAN Ec tack cdi ae Wea OME Rie Oe ee Me Lt a baal, 5 wd Chatham, N. J. 
RBOUIRSON, attiAn hi. nate nan nitera oat hee Man, srandbatieaee e en wea Fairfield, Conn. 


Watsii; Gre Ot Res ni ainda hae iarek Bini c hte te Rok a nk ei aies Bryn Mawr 
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Unclassified 
AISTARIEY Oe PHCM IN. eRe ee ek sg Bs «tg hue Taek Ce ee ES Harrisburg 
WOME re ITER CR: ee NS a ders edi Oka ain wus Reale ethene aae Newville 
PASH RtaNAL AUNTS. oe bed tancOs Sue as ame Shi ne RRR oat Ge LOS Camp Hill 
AM Otr UNARCOS Ae 5 chi7 ON emucadix bon dhs oeet Ae + kw MMS CR Camp Hill 
aC KE EMAAOESY Pot och Soest ea ate thas ke ATL oe eee Aa He Del eee Carlisle 
PAA EG CULCAE SERS Ssencues SRlik nits nated ose, woe Pee daw aad who wld Re Philadelphia 
BOUVET AE MOMAUS Say ins cau ei tiy Sa eee ek RAEN Set ec eass a Lardy ee nee Carlisle 
OVC SAVADR UNA at's cor Mer end oho cotton 2a. Sontag ae AGN eS wth «We Caae a Slase > Carlisle 
RD UCC Mot Nees eh cine ne a Ug Se eae an RG MRC Se andi ihrem Ss Re Carlisle 
LADUE WSR Teter states nt neu rg, A as aris oS ches aie oe aN eels > Ek er Berlin, N. J. 
SEQIISERACAROM To cae cs pete eas Sse Ae ee i BS te esceeine Harrisburg 
STR LOT MODELER: Wee aie ene ewe ont ee aes ele cgay alo, OW bc dinn os Se Dillsburg 
MURTY TR CLOL hg citing ay irr. FAM caries, hoo a ka Ri EMR a ee Duncanville 
MNCULIC eve LIAS OSes MU aid 5 gd as gee va cee acid PRAT S SES OLED Camp Hill 
PRBEMSSCLN OS MMN stein, Pe An ahoem eawa e SETS ies SRL aS ce Ok Ue Camp Hill 
Ais Me APO ba ee na i oe, Sore, Bare Se oS ap Se es Harrisburg 
Bird lati, WAAL Sele eo sok ls aod Fate a,s, aia a Plas Sean ae EE Harrisburg 
Grist VORB Pa vbenetal s.r aa Py gg tes ie es came acs aa Harrisburg 
BR CPOE RCO Mts sae an eae opreRcl eee ke abarahe tat Re a EN ere PNG, aol Camp Hill 
ECU ALS MOL Sop eas tary AOR ae ae ah, Whi eae eee Rick a ee ee a irae he Harrisburg 
PAOLA Ty Coa NGOTl Piya ice eee cect toa aie ane Seen eine eee New Bloomfield 
Peeve; POTOLDy. Doe oie Fein ied ee a GS ea ee ethos I, cn a pus eomaes Carlisle 
ays PRISCA Aahy ch a oaa nee ee Ee wk & ice Baba bat ie eae Beal Glen Riddle 
alin gery An] SCGED. satin ier sx & Seis a eee Rone Ee ee ere aa Mechanicsburg 
ABD ATG, TAREE URS 55 5 sis io oy a bo MRc tea cogent oe SUAS ate Steelton 
EGtCHOt AS USA ls Fs ck aie dana yep, Sk ee Oe Ae a ee AR Camp Hill 
Ta SE, fis NAMES eS sae caine a ele iw hw. dem tetereeee DiRe Pe Ieee atin tea ta Camp Hill 
Meiseehdin: Ropettilni.: vo vais oe pedis. s Laat ag atone a cone Tene a akaete Carlisle 
Ray evan POOR A UATE kno a oakbecsese sara a lg eas ONS os SET cr es ea aes Highspire 
DECEDES AROS ES IT orsecr cxadecee shat a. cobs Menara ss Sue ele Es reg er ie ar ek ROR Camp Hill 
ING WTAE, “BEC VOO: cos isioct haa oe he alk eae lgs SiglOUNES sNews ME Alen Dea yes Philadelphia 
MISC) | PROS ech sesauie 2 aa du, Lciee ke sce ie ete Meme Si 2.15 eel aw ee Tega Duncannon 
RES Cel eae TES CURRIN Sr lish-y. Acts ci Petraes aA Rass Re Ne ARE eta ay ea Carlisle 
PERE SEES Se EAR A = 8a kanes REE cieloas ov ate Memon Soi 8, Vann ON my Alana mace ea Camp Hill 
WGGA, viaireen dese kas ns eho re Paced Se ees Sia elvan seateiiate SMM a onan ae Carlisle 
Schnemder, Paul ty a3) eos ses aca MS ee ee ns aya DT een Carlisle 
SOLOM OR HW Mae Jee ea ye I ses acare. Sian eae tne = hangin! wo saya ai ae Re Gettysburg 
Spicer Robert Ma, Pris sa. siereietcctes ses ke sarge ak viene mae, vife le oles Apu Aaa Harrisburg 
Stuart, Hannalie (Mrs. Barban) .. ..... 6.5 ee ee ee ee eee eens Carlisle 
MOPS OL ERO EOE EN Soca. fincas carats rash 2 dese esa wR Se ana owt wel om SRC Carlisle 
Ute GUASATT cus ochre es AM eh Re ae eden NC he a ae Harrisburg 
NES iy. ACE EN... sash Meee cia ea a Kee ti, som are wala e ae Re ale, te A pen Harrisburg 


LRTDOLIG « RODGSLEA foie oias sik Ta aime Goa he tae pelatae Me Be 8 6 whine Rene Boiling Springs 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS 
UNITED STATES 


RAL NASER ALS sod ae Sec aes Reread eihecara cele baat atend aad AE hata, EER ae he 
ME ONERRCE LGA 5. 06, oak es Fas Sastre acc agen cad RRA toa, WRG ECR Flee 
NNR I eed sowie, cages © Gna Rew ray A RD aca ac Oa as Ee he 
PUSMICCOe CONIA 4. Jcc.0 5.03 Po in eee ond, oo ORS ae Od a ee eee 
OAR ance. ro ek Gao Gad oat whe Ee Ok hs CA PRG OR LET aoe 
CHORE BAD a Sc GA we pg lewis cw Reta cs SON ep aM a RN a 2 
RAR moi esas as WE TN sh a a Re ee ET ete eee 
DRT eice rests I as Sects RS oR aR ik Po BR Seca RA Epa a aan maracas waa 
ict batid S Bia sas tin Kae eeennmso Niel aw, Rptlape vn sata ok bag co Becca hae te is 8 
MASSAGER EES Os ie ro Frain aha y cien gol inca Ree” OUT OD ig alee BON GNM atime a ESS Es 
Waictibgty Oo aR oat Wass S'= Wh hs a pea eee) ae oss TR ae a OF 
IITOSIOSE TSE 2S an ki dca tea a Sink aca 8 Os, » Ac ote FMR melo Sw iWes paleo deat arme a mnie 
INE ROLSOY Kicieie Lai Aacv ala RARE OLA d Ww ere dare Ka Liem 6 mend anes Gmnmarete 
Daye Nites as aes Sacra nat tm wcattn eek wen Many ge nha wt a's f OM ares inl iare dee a 
Dercenthatte AO ide cob eco ihas Oa whaks Gr oat As aa ie aed ence aan ne ee 
CONE ace 5 eh eb i dos Se ule ma Be aoa m6 Mie aaa a. Win WARS aR ER 
PeADS INI. cick cxy lee mae ne Meee OA eh Saag WA nin ae EA. 
UES ALGER SH 1G eM cee ccna hee ee RL cals Sea Bae Ta RAA® Te acd ie elln Sa Bae, at «8a 0 
Sure ren de tog eta cae Peake TR Raw scat WS Ok hal Baie ideale aoa 
MPR URL Meanginia ie kak nada kha Oe ee ah RUN Areas 8b ERE og BAIN 8 oh T Bs 
NHTSA a kid eee ec ek AI aT Skotos Ba scntn Bbw alla: « Sse ec Rass Mowe ee ae 0% 
NRE SR Ve ea PNE ha ts cites. Wane ctaraat ios a wee STAR a OA wav 9H, 2 ae 6d align oo We Hawes Helse 3 


Fa ok, Coat Re Boia as Ss Se aeet ene oo eee. ee ae es eer ioe karen Bee We a 


SCORE SM et TE rage PE a Gert ONG ta add A ew obs olds ite oe Orane whe 


PORE ECIIO laa saree a ert ps cai ai ian otk ee WB eM pean slo odie alae eB ee anal « 
RRRGTIID Ga Sowttn eee ah ce sae AE oa ick cad RD DT aie eed Beda ig ahitaneee 
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GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF 
DICKINSON COLLEGE 


WESTON AG: (OVERHOLT, < [Ria ae Cbg as Se banded ee tiw ks Ke aan President 
ROG BRT Mes, MORIST Bio. iil. wa ee tre Se OS Le eee als y ube tae Vice-President 
ROBERISONUG. -GCAMEROD <6 (Fig ans Wis oo ase Oe wwe Bhi 8 Ace Vv Be Secretary 
rSICEEARID OLN ERALT ceag facon saat cele as, Caner a eee os Us bee bts Treasurer 


THE ALUMNI COUNCIL 


Term Expires 1962 Term Expires 1963 
CHARLES F. IRWIN, '27 HYMAN GOLDSTEIN, *15 
Mary SNYDER HERTZLER, ’42 CHARLES GREEVY, JR., °35 
C. Law McCaBg, °43 EVELYN GUTSHALL SNYDER, 736 
ROBERT G. CRIST, ’47 JuDSON L. SMITH, °39 
WESTON C. OVERHOLT, JR., '50 HOWELL C. METTE, '48 
LEONARD A. Woop, JR., 59 JAN M. WILEY, ’60 


Term Expires 1964 


ROBERTSON C, CAMERON, '28 SAMUEL J. MCCARTNEY, '41 
HELEN DICKEY Morris, '33 MARGARET MCMULLIN Morrison, ’51 
C. RICHARD STOVER, '36 ROBERT L. McNutTT, ’61 


THE ALUMNI TRUSTEES 


WHITFIELD J. BELL, JR., 35 WINFIELD C. Cook, *32 
Term Expires 1962 Term Expires 1964 
J. Mitton Davinson, °33 HELEN DoucGLass GALLAGHER, ‘26 


Term Expires 1963 Term Expires 1965 
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ALTOONA 
Datla M Ts tert Monee: Sy a sa: sl oa Gk MEW co Whdiai hes Simard 0a Miao oa ae Vice-President 
ahelina Greene: Dai ce cect os atic, eel, crac he atu S- sake RRR Sieg Secretary 
2111 14th Street, Altoona, Pa. 
ROpetic, Sitieecer, (Ai ce ates Pay Le oe. ere che hoa Ae aa ee Treasurer 
BALTIMORE 
Samaria Fle SEAS) Fis Geral srwen attests RE Ra neal Ma a ds sce Se President 
ARESEAEE AW a, ESTEE Gig Oe cae Scat ee Ree tes aPC Gh dve Para ae. C4 4k eae Vice-President 
EET AUCESE PABLUCLS, AMEN oistiimie' a, Cate Tineke Gk Gi cdnse dha Bak OA eT Wn, ace latece Bit Secretary 
509 Murdock Road, Baltimore 12, Md. 
ati A aticeO ty GUN cate ace am diovan scclee Poe Ald Som Gio Meee areas ii Ae ares Treasurer 
FOIE, SEER Ne ee eh sy caindaebnnacniatonah Tot tae Seabees 6 kde canara ene Historian 
BERKS-READING 
PRIN ISN AL WG OCTRE 5. eit a tata te tacdhc APR tale cto Bock er a a as eae eee President 
SIdGeUr bE MeIne! Iti, SAY cnn td ates canara wae ees Chea Vice-President 
Pa EGU EIGUGIE SPMeIa Ole kha oe tee ea Sem apate Gg Ra mana, io et ee ee Secretary 
4312 6th Avenue, South Temple, Pa. 
Walia EE PP ete 46. azn © sca eve ae te ae Paha tier ev rg Ah adie EO wie ght Treasurer 
CALIFORNIA 
Bewis Di; Gotischall, 20, ete ceeacs 8 cape ater ea Cams a Wg area President 
321 Mountain Avenue, Piedmont, Calif. 
VaCOWy De LONg: 2 where ata ei tae Tastee ewes Tick Son inate asa 4 acaba Vice-President 
Elaine Siradiing Chambetlaits, “35° sian die tas cceaen tec su 0aie Ses Salen bie Secretary 
HOS OPENS AE RCRESIEL. i UO) Sank marae pide mes AVN, edie del ate 8 Teena plein Treasurer 
CHICAGO 
JOLIE No AREONE,, NOs cu sem mre auc tinlhe soils ss Sa tera hig Bp cee arg ow whale President 
350 N. Clark Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 
RUT EE Yecd Di HAL PEU LeE ac cyaratip aie t wim el a e nl ke ac iyn durt gigiwcsl lass waa Vice-President 
Hici@ Burchata Bertannds ef rics tk RAH wake ie peauee hd 2) fun MWe Muae. doce Secretary 
Madey Romach Gravy ad cx)e eater «age IG ne aig case seas WT a eta Treasurer 
COLORADO 
George F. Bathaty,. "44 2.0200 ee is eee tn ny candle n wed nem eden President 
Shisley English Duncan, “48 vi ccc Cire een ea ore Secretary-Treasurer 
2546 Dexter, Denver, Colo. 
DELAWARE 
Hawelt Co: ee iiss (AA sag oa re ca ie Apes wip, ogee ae reel aE President 
PAIOS WOU ERIE fy SOK oR sine nth ee HS fs de Vice-President 
STE hi 5). a 2 a a ee wearer erat -T are Semi get bees maa he Secretary 


103 West 40th St., Wilmington, Del. 
George’ C: Hering, I, "53° vi.ijc5 0 ca ae ads cn Meet ng nih 2k Wee ee gino Treasurer 
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DELAWARE VALLEY 


bitiate ei MGteeh re Sok Gees a Sern des. Savy cies Suk l ala cet ¢ Late elena President 
(C- AITee Demet sei ieee oo cc Sack CAPER Rie hen SER ae eee eons Vice-President 
DMabiOn) akc NOMPSON OD ins cao ea Obs Nae aaa Sous tale Secretary-Treasurey 
1625 S. Crescent Blvd., Yardley, Pa. 
DEL-MAR-VA 
Rayinond:.W.., Frauen. Sa ake 5 as ae cy alien sR aw Altai ea ren ele oer President 
MTR an ales KORls AB sets Cae ee tha ee el Cienega Vice-President 
Keeticball Ra sWicGa pe... Gils ccc tts oi) Ba sess Gov Mee ee eae ae 2s Secretary-Treasurer 


R. F. D. No. 3, Berlin, Maryland 


FLorIDA GULF COAST 


Petes Az Fludovich;. 227) cases: Gane, sp tear ae ees ee ee ee President 
AS DAV ISS 29> Fe ace Graccce iia <a Ee A ame PS.S eae Vice-President 
FIOLENCe Ee VErALe IGIGGEL: 22 ™. as, asecrieanigineis ween owe: «ace Beara wists Secretary-Treasurer 


2712 S. Harbor Drive, Indian Rocks Beach, Fla. 


HAGERSTOWN 
HicMorsce Ridgely s. (26 sc ous.s oo te oo SP cane A RUN a eee a seen President 
Walsod Py Spetow, {14 uric. cay eo neo Tale ee ee ee tig Vice-President 
Carolyn Loder Washabaugh, '42 .......-.20s0 esse eens senes Secretary-Treasurer 
809 E. Main St., Waynesboro, Pa. 
HARRISBURG 
FEA Ge BLOWIN AT. iv. va- ts SGU sO Ae he mee eae meg alle President 
Atthot Re Mangan, 37. pas. occ + ok ae Ree Ke Oe Ra First Vice-President 
CNIS ES Asin candi a Wats alee, 2 Wialy SMe ren a a a's ola me Second Vice-President 
Marty ‘Chronister’ Rhein, “32 sisi... ee cee aaa gre a eine sala nie 0 oe olniee wee Secretary 
919 North 17th Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Thomas. DeCaldwelly fra C49) 6 ci eee ae es MR ETA BRE Treasurer 
HARTFORD 
Delaticnve sy POlotth UM Orwawicaed aca to vase ov Fa ob Ae Reem el gk SE Pe AS President 
FLO ate fe SITAR A eet aretha tenn, 2a ee apie Fon ws SYS logs Reo Vice-President 
Ruth. Ferguson Findlay, °33) 20.6 cd icc cs ea ce ee ee eee ee eee oe Secretary 
290 Main St., Wethersfield, Conn. 
ERGY “ESE ATI we ALIS a taety sieaara.g kc snd aes atoow Soma s ealgre o'er bts Saws Soa arenele Treasurer 


Jerome We Dime piles AO eae acinar geet t.6 9 win ee a4 os mays TV's welds President 
1851 Main St., Northampton, Pa. 

Kathatine melter Griesemety (do) aces aoetaoslk 8 mabe 4g cies wpe aiv sb suoreiale Vice-President 
Evelyn: Léath Sdndércodk;. 29 90... edgiye sss tees oe eo Secretary-Treasurer 
MIAMI 
Poaak.o:. Jampers; “TA-= vnc. swecenteire Mita ots + oh wh oe eS President 
Dorothy Heck Houlbets, "50 Gic.s5 sce pep tte bin le Nahas Bhar Secretary-Treasurer 


11299 S.W. 50th St., Miami, Fla. 
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MICHIGAN 
INesEde.C); Boseteets (12: 5 hie, cabin te wih a CR President 
Blizabeth: Gtarke Flamiltori) 92) < v.ckch seu fea cds vee t ee dee Vice-President 
Waltet’ Fics seottre 20k oS 0G 08 Cad cease cad ok ad coe Secretary-T reasurer 


408 S. Vernon Drive, Dearborn, Mich. 


New YorkK ALUMNAE 


Eleanor Asieen Spencers, “S004. bc cmacilne is nea eee kPa faa ken eee President 
ui Cain Conioe: 40. So. ak eons wa tdare ox nv ecs uae cater Vice-President 
Paulie. Biieer’ Grasso: Slo 2c grava de Vise ae ee ek ws Secretary-Treasurer 


434 Birch Place, Westfield, New Jersey 


New York CITY 


ROAtG E). ROME: AG 2 sce ecg Pap ae ee tr ie ee, ok,» gee President 
Rohecesis wyesistait: “90's 0h.< 3 oc winks ened wlan ten ete oaks Vice-President 
Comstance: Rilages: 7G) once Cea Par aa heel rns wie dak Secretary-Treasurer 


41-11 Forley Street, Elmhurst 73, N. Y. 


NORTHERN NEW JERSEY 


PALAU RORMEL  WieGbe Aoi so a Wie Manis Tiagte ae © wih. cs 0rk ayerata Apgths. Pewee eA President 
By ROMSRER HOA S223 Se ees 2 ger, eth die wa wai anil 4 aN Secretary-Treasurer 
58 Delmore Ave., Berkley Heights, N. J. 


NORTHERN OHIO 


Gear ge. iG. Taidiss 20s Ga nate wake PREC EOT oie o's Bases ara asaielt Wel ara President 
RPetOn Ca Penty, Gs, -00 eC ae ain hia spe a use dk ahead aa Vice-President 
JAMGS Tes ALUOOLE, “SO. cape dueninue ted een iecly CA is-s « Ties aivenaeh Secretary-Treasurer 


1145 Winston Rd., S. Euclid 21, Ohio 


Wiialide sy PEO atas.« OleateeMein. wa akckiom PaCKiE alc ale wash aie Bae as President 
HMGEE SAG OMEN AO op ae ae righ aa tees aes bes a cea. Secretary-Treasurer 
Hercules Trouser Co., Columbus 16, Ohio 


| PHILADELPHIA 
Hélen Dikkey- IMGttigs Ss aa watt PPh died pduleeta ba sb eeaeeos President 
MBE COGOLE sleet igs cts 5 kas int gine W Soenavtiitee kis, Gos Bes Sad hte Bek Ses Vice-President 
holy Cn Aaptidte "Si gr trieet prenite a eae cP s.4s aathaeanireate a Secretary-Treasurer 
1469 Jericho Road, Abington, Pa. 
PITTSBURGH 
We Cease Ss GC aR ee cee haat e ehh Mala eh Pa waco Cie Did Cale tae cata ce Sia President 
SR UAty 1s GON Ms SON ei sea cap OT RE had aves the be Ea Te Vice-President 
MATION ARON SPCMIAOTS LT movi sa'p acai waa in Seay eg 6 ca, cean ticle Paha ar at oem a de Secretary 


6416 Forbes Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Pielen’ Mercer W rtte 55. Bis cie ik Wak eka Eo acta what PANO N ee hc eee we rae Treasurer 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Rosy ant TSIM ITITISOT A AUD aos 8 2. 56 Wr dion, ain) acd ase yakc a br ako sey. SPS os dep ARMORED wae President 
OSM TMU eIIICNS, 2s aia ie x Flac nd a, sabes aha ai oid adel < evRmNE TSS Secretary-T reasurer 
5315 Garth Avenue, Los Angeles 56 


WASHINGTON 
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Directions for Correspondence: 


GENERAL COLLEGE POLICY 


Howarp L. RUBENDALL, The President of the College 


ADMISSION, SCHOLARSHIPS, AND CATALOGUES 


BENJAMIN D. JAMES, Dean of Admission 


ACADEMIC INFORMATION 
RoGER E. NELSON, Dean of the College 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, GIFTS, AND BEQUESTS 


GEORGE SHUMAN, JR., Financial Vice President 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


ARTHUR D. PLATT, Executive Assistant to the President 


RECORDS AND TRANSCRIPTS 


WILLIAM H. BENSON, Regzstrar 


VOCATIONAL PLACEMENT AND GUIDANCE 


ALAN Coutts, Placement Director 





